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THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1951 Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held on the Chicago Campus of 
Northwestern University on Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 26 and 27. The Associa- 
tion was invited to participate in the Centen- 
nial Celebration of Northwestern University 
and great appreciation is expressed for the 
many courtesies shown the members who at- 
tended the meeting. The facilities were most 
adequate and the officers of the institution did 
everything possible to make our stay pleasant 
and profitable. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members of 
the Chicago Chapter and we are greatly in- 
debted to the many individuals of the Chapter 
who had a part in planning for the meeting, in 
taking care of registration of the members, and 
in helping to make the meeting a success in 
every way. Special thanks are due to the gen- 
eral program chairman, Harvey L. Johnson, 
and his able assistant, P. R. Hershey. Antonio 
Rubio was in charge of registration. 

The Committee in charge of the program of 
papers for the meeting consisted of Edna E. 
Babcock, Seattle Public Schools, for the High 
School Session; Dwight L. Bolinger, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, for the Language 
Session, and Everett W. Hesse, University of 
Wisconsin, for the Literature Session. Com- 
ments were heard throughout the meeting con- 
cerning the excellence of the variety of papers 
presented at the three sessions. Many of these 
papers will be printed in Hispania. 

Sigma Delta Pi, National Spanish Honorary 
Fraternity, held its luncheon at noon on Wed- 
nesday and many members of AATSP at- 


tended. Wednesday evening the Association 
banquet was held in East Dining Room of 
Abbott Hall, with Luis Leal, president of the 
Chicago Chapter, presiding. The annual fiesta 
program followed the banquet. Students from 
six high schools, others from Northwestern 
University, De Paul University, University of 
Illinois, Navy Pier, and Don Romero and 
Company of the Veloz y Yolanda Studios 
presented a varied program of songs, dances, 
music, and poetry from Spain, the Americas, 
and the Philippines. 

Agnes M. Brady, Chapter Adviser, was in 
charge of the annual breakfast for Chapter 
delegates, which was held Thursday morning. 
Encouraging reports were mailed in or read by 
members of nearly all of our 44 Chapters. 

The Association luncheon was held Thurs- 
day noon with Harvey Johnson serving as 
toastmaster. The presidential address by Mar- 
jorie C. Johnston was the highlight of the 
luncheon. Her practical and thought-provok- 
ing words are published elsewhere in this issue 
of Hispania. 

In addition to the regular Council meetings, 
post-convention meetings were held Thursday 
afternoon and evening to discuss various long- 
range problems of the Association. 

Members from many sections of the country 
attended the Annual Meeting again this year. 
Twenty-seven states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada were represented. We missed 
many of you members this year, but we are 
looking forward to seeing you in Boston, 
December 29-31, 1952. Start making plans 
now to be with us. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held on Thursday, December 27, 
1951, from 10:30 a.m. to 11:00 noon, in 
Thorne Hall. President Johnston presided. 

President Johnston introduced Laurel H. 
Turk, who was appointed by the Council in 
June to fill the unexpired term of Graydon 8. 
De Land as Secretary-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. 

A letter of greeting was received from Pro- 
fessor Alfred Coester, the first Secretary-Treas- 


urer of the Association and Editor of Hispania 
for many years. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were 
distributed in mimeograph form and explana- 
tion of certain items was given. Reports ac- 
cepted. 

All of the items listed in the actions taken 
by the Executive Council in the first two meet- 
ings were presented and adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, given by Gladys A. King, chairman, was 
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accepted. It is published elsewhere in this issue 
of Hispania. 

A brief report on the Placement Bureau was 
given by Agnes M. Brady, Director of the 
Bureau. Miss Brady also gave a report on 
chapter activities and she announced the for- 
mation of the new Delaware and Western New 
York Chapters. Reports accepted. 

D. Lincoln Canfield reported on the Spanish 
National Honor Society and presented sugges- 
tions which will be considered by the Executive 
Council in implementing the new Society. The 
Executive Council was authorized to put the 
new Constitution into effect. 


President Johnston announced the appoint 
ment of J. Wesley Childers, Albany State 
Teachers College, and Nora Quinlan, Hastings- 
on-Hudson High School, New York, to repre- 
sent the Association at the third conference of 
the U. 8. National Commission for UNESCO, 
to be held at Hunter College in January. 

Mr. Shoemaker, chairman of the Tellers, an- 
nounced the new officers and Council members 
who were elected for 1952. 

After some brief announcements the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 

Lavuret H. Turk, Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 

The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, assembled in Chicago 
on December 26-27, 1951, for its Thirty-Third 
Annual Meeting, expresses its appreciation 
to the hosts of the Association, Northwest- 
ern University, for the careful preparations 
made and the hospitality extended to the 
members. Particular thanks are extended to 
the Registration Committee, which so capably 
lightened the burden of the Secretary and to 
all those who collaborated so unselfishly in pre- 
senting the fiesta after the banquet. 

The Association thanks the General Pro- 
gram Chairman, Harvey L. Johnson, his as- 
sistant, P. R. Hershey, and the members of the 
local committee, whose careful preparations 
and helpfulness contributed immeasurably to 


the success of the meeting. Thanks are also ex- 
tended to the Committee Chairmen, Edna 
Babcock, Dwight L. Bolinger, and Everett W. 
Hesse, and to those who presented papers, for 
their valuable contributions to the successful 
and interesting general sessions. 

The Association is grateful for the effective 
leadership of its President, Marjorie C. John- 
ston, and for the untiring efforts of its able 
former and present Secretary-Treasurers, Gray- 
don 8. De Land and Laurel H. Turk, on whose 
shoulders rest such great burdens, and the 
importance of whose contributions to the or- 
ganization is probably not sufficiently recog- 
nized. 

AGaTHA CAVALLO 
SrepHen L. PircHer 
Guapys A. Kine, Chairman 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the Executive Council 
of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese was held from 8:45 to 
10:00 a.m. on Wednesday in Thorne Hall, 
Chicago campus, Northwestern University. 
President Marjorie C. Johnston presided. The 
other Council members present were: Nichol- 
son B. Adams, Clara Jean Leith, Agnes M. 
Brady, Donald D. Walsh, Julio del Toro, 
Gladys A. King, William H. Shoemaker, and 
Laurel H. Turk. Stephen L. Pitcher held a 
proxy for Leavitt O. Wright, J. Wesley Child- 
ers for D. Lee Hamilton, Robert Avrett for 
James O. Swain, and Willis Knapp Jones for 
Esther R. Brown. 

President Johnston made the following ap- 
pointments: Auditing Committee, Willis 
Knapp Jones (chairman), Nicholson B. 


Adams; Resolutions Committee, Gladys A. 
King (chairman), Agatha Cavallo, Stephen L. 
Pitcher; Tellers, William H. Shoemaker, Clara 
Jean Leith. 

The following actions were taken by the 

Council: 

Voted: that the following members be recom- 
mended for election to Emeritus Member- 
ship in the Association, as provided in Arti- 
cle III of the Constitution: H. P. Archerd, 
retired from Hamline University; Eva R. 
Price, from the University of Buffalo; Her- 
bert A. Kenyon, from the University of 
Michigan; Antonio Heras, from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Richard C. 
Manning, from Kenyon College; Florence I. 
Morrison, from Butler University; Ethel 
Candor, from Tucson, Arizona. 
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Voted: to accept the detailed reports submitted 
by the Secretary-Treasurer, covering Asso- 
ciation transactions during 1951. 

Voted: to send a letter of appreciation to Gray- 
don 8. De Land, who served the Association 
so faithfully and efficiently as Secretary- 
Treasurer for nine and a half years. 

Voted: that upon the recommendation of the 
Editor of Hispania, the following be ap- 
pointed as Associate Editors for the three- 
year term 1952-1954: Walter T. Phillips, to 
take over the Notes and News Department 
succeeding Marjorie C. Johnston, who asked 
to be relieved of her duties; Florence Hall 
Sender (re-appointed); Robert G. Mead, Jr., 
to contribute to The Hispanic World Depart- 
ment. (Mr. Walsh announced the possibility 
of the addition of two new Departments in 
Hispania in the near future.) 

A second meeting of the Executive Council 
was held from 3:30 to 5:45 p.m. President 
Johnston presided. Agatha Cavallo and John 
E. Englekirk were present at this session, as 
well as the members who attended the first 
meeting. D. Lincoln Canfield was invited to 
attend this meeting. 

Voted: to approve the recommendation of 
Henry Grattan Doyle, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members, of two dis- 
tinguished scholars for honorary member- 
ship: Manuel Bandeira, eminent Brazilian 
poet, critic, editor, anthologist, literary his- 
torian, verse translator, professor of Spanish 
American Literature at the University of 
Brazil, and Pedro Grases, Spanish scholar 
now connected with the Biblioteca Nacional, 
Caracas, Venezuela, an outstanding scholar 
in Spanish philology and literary history 
and an authority on Andrés Bello. 

‘oted: to accept with sincere thanks a report 
made to the Council by Agnes M. Brady, 
Director of the Association’s Placement Bu- 
reau. Her report is published in this issue of 
HIsPANIA. 

Voted: to recommend to the Annual Business 
Meeting that the Directory be published 
annually. 

Voted: to ratify the appointment of Mrs. 
Edith F. Helman as General Program Chair- 
man for the 1952 meeting, which is to be 
held in Boston, probably December 29 to 31. 
The Council also gave permission to the 
President, the Editor of Hispania, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer to make appointments 
of future General Program Chairmen when 
necessary. 


Voted: that honoraria of $1200 each to the 
Editor of Hispania and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association, and an honorarium 
of $200 to the Advertising Manager be ap- 
proved for the year 1952. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, the 
Editor of Hispania, and the Secretary- 
Treasurer incurred in attending the Annual 
Meeting be met by the Association, less any 
travel allowance received from other sources. 

Voted: that transportation allowances of not 
more than $50 each, less any travel allow- 
ance received from any other source, be met 
by the Association for those members of the 
Executive Council in attendance. 

Voted: that the Executive Council be given 
authority to work out the details involved 
in putting into effect the Constitution of the 
Spanish National Honor Society. Mr. Can- 
field presented a report on the proposed 
Constitution and made certain recommenda- 
tions to be considered at a later meeting of 
the Council. In the meantime chapters may 
apply for charters. 

Voted: to accept with appreciation the report 
by Paul P. Rogers, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Qualification for 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. After 
discussion the Council recommended that 
suggestions arising from the report be placed 
in the hands of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations 
and that this organization be urged to make 
its findings known to various authorized 
accrediting agencies. 

Voted: to approve the new Delaware and West- 
ern New York Chapters of AATSP, upon 
the recommendation of Agnes M. Brady, 
Chapter Adviser. 

The third meeting of the Executive Council 
was held Thursday afternoon from 4:45 to 
6:00 with all the regular Council members 
present, including the newly elected President, 
Lawrence D. Kiddle, and Jerénimo Mallo, new 
Council Member. 

President Kiddle appointed Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mann, Newman High School, New Orleans, 
and Miss Lurline Simpson, University of 
Washington, to the Nominating Committee. 
Dwight L. Bolinger was named chairman of 
the Committee for 1952. 

The following were named as chairmen of 
section meetings for the Boston meetings: 
Victor R. B. Oelschliger, University of South- 
ern California, Language Session; Robert Kirs- 
ner, University of Cincinnati, Literature Ses- 
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sion; and Mildred C. Thelen, 124 Woodlawn 
St., Lynn, Massachusetts, High-School Ses- 
sion. 

It was voted to authorize transportation and 
hotel expense for J. Wesley Childers and Nora 
Quinlan, who have been appointed to represent 
the Association at the UNESCO meeting in 
January. 

It was voted to accept an invitation to meet 
in Chicago again in 1953, when the Modern 
Language Association will meet there. It was 
also tentatively agreed that the Association 
would meet in New York in 1954 and in Cin- 
cinnati in 1955, both meetings with MLA. 

Approval was given for the Treasurer to 
have his report verified by a competent local 
individual or firm and a statement presented 
each year to the Executive Council. 

Several suggestions which had been placed 
in the Suggestion Box were read and dis- 
cussed. No action was taken on them, but some 
of them will be considered at a later date. 

A fourth meeting of the Executive Council 
was held from 8:15 to 10:00 p.m. with all the 
members present. 

A committee, consisting of the President, 
Editor, and Secretary-Treasurer, was ap- 
pointed to consider the possibility of members 
paying less than $50 for life memberships if 


they have belonged to the Association for a 
number of years. A report is to be given at the 
next Annual Meeting. 

President Kiddle appointed a committee 
to put into effect the operation of the Spanish 
National Honorary Society as soon as possible: 
D. Lincoln Canfield (chairman), Gladys A. 
King, and Laurel H. Turk. 

Marjorie C. Johnston was empowered to 
explore the possibilities of working through 
the National Education Association to 
strengthen language study and to establish a 
department of languages within NEA. She was 
asked to report to the President, and then if 
it should seem advisable, he was empowered to 
appoint a committee which would report to 
the Council. 

After a discussion of membership problems, 
William H. Shoemaker was appointed tempo- 
rary chairman of a Membership Committee. 
He was asked to confer with Agnes M. Brady 
in selecting individuals in various regions 
throughout the country who would assist in 
seeking out prospective members and in send- 
ing the names and addresses of these indi- 
viduals to the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Laure. H. Turk, Secretary 
December 27, 1951 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
PERIOD: DECEMBER 9, 1950-DECEMBER 8, 1951 


Balance as of December 9, 1950: 


Building and Loan Account. #6956........ 
GE MOOTED. ccc ccc cence ccece 


Receipts 


CE... oS da dumed eke ceneuls 
ee ee ati i 
ca ce nee cabs ceaeath 
NEE a gd 
ES a a 
Advertising in HisPANIA.................. 
Advertising in May 1951 Drrecrory....... 
i RRR TEN Se a 
ne cae bbe 


$6 ,298 .93 


12.00 
51.27 $16,712.34 





$23,011.27 
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Disbursements: 
HisPANIA, printing, mailing and addressing February, May, August, 


PE SI o's 5 ons eas «cpap ceeeterces die nee $8 ,487 .20 
| iain vie nn. chs aves Bia a ncntak bated enemas 1,109.12 
Amenenl mneiies Gepenmt, TEGD....... ... 0. oc cnc cccccacceveenenvs 436.18 
Re I a oi. ine oc ccdannerkvdbwe canmeee en 25 .00 
Printing of the May, 1951 Directory.......................... 936 .86 
| Pe I, 5 as wack wank ob bess ps uevecwea'e Seen 356.40 
} Ns acs Dane be cine hahha hed dk bs adcwss ou weubue nonce 541.72 
Office supplies and equipment.....................cc cece eeeees 228 .O1 
ES 5 a-ox cau ves ce Ab Oh ee neo¥.s0> a> eapies SARA 42.92 
I ON oo dn die noo 0'b wns » v0 0s valk dilate Gs 17.70 
Advertising manager’s expenses. .................. eee eeeeeeees 59.15 
| RE ee eee re eee 97 .49 
NN FE POCO PS OPO ee et 900 .00 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer....................000e00e 900 .00 
Honorarium of Advertising Manager........................... 200 .00 
CRI se dtwics whe saris « enews eee a pentee al 492.01 
Hispanta back numbers purchased.................00000e0eeee 38 .25 
PE CINE « «0 oi nin adie ada dhe csenkeetensyéecteiow 600.00 $15,468.01 
Rateel Balenss, as of Thee GD, BOG R ik vk so 000 vnc cowihdadeesceseeelorees 7,543 .26 
" Distribution 
se eee $2,479.00 
Building and Loan Account #6956 
Tallahassee Federal Savings and Loan Association............. 1,586 .69 
Checking Account, Central National Bank, Greencastle, Indiana.. 3,477.57 
| asiinaibitillbabattes 
7 ,543 .26 
| Summary: 
On hand, Desshoes GH WOMB ooo. dicces She canwnoatcebicgs scene $ 6,298.93 
| PUDOUD, TE. on sho iica chugs cepdebuserews sabe eaeiseunh bee ead 16,712.34 
1 $23 ,011 .27 
| Didnemnnabienttiny 9008.55. 285 Spies aecns vo on ls 3) cc 15,468 .01 
Cin bok, Tceae Gs: WE oo sh eS ok ewedacs oie ite eee ee 7 ,543 .26 
a Sie.” Tope GTO eis ks aR 5 5 cove Wea dtdineencnces pemeeeeoel 6,298 .93 
Besant I. GH... 0050s cvkcowedéedss cos tebe eee $ 1,244.33 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES (YEAR-END COMPARISONS) 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1961 


a “« ee 


Active 
MLSs in batenhoscaben 40 40 39 39 4=—s «337 40 45 52 57 60 
0 ay 1858 2018 2479 2575 2840 2967 2974 3009 3108 3065 
eee 7 7 11 16 19 24 
ne ont rene x acne 336 374 427 472 517 562 568 569 583 585 
Honorary................ 34 33 31 30 39 3 4 400 40 # £38 
Exch. and Comp.......... 15 23 23 


2268 2465 2976 3116 3440 3612 3638 3701 3830 3795 
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GAIN AND LOSS 


New, 1951 
December 8, 1951 


New members secured during the year 
amounted to 35 less than the number who 
dropped membership; therefore, a slight loss 
has occurred in the total membership. As has 
been pointed out repeatedly in former years, a 
serious problem is created by the great number 
of teachers, who, for various reasons, do not 
continue their membership. Since taking over 
the position in June, your Secretary has been 
compelled to spend many hours learning the 
routine of the office and he has not been able 
to devote the amount of time to the vigorous 
campaign which is necessary to show a steady 
increase in membership. 

During the year four members have paid for 
Life Membership: 

Gladys King 

John A. Moore 
Ernest A. Johnson, Jr. 
Clarence J. McGuire 

Two members made special gifts as Sustain- 
ing Members of the Association: 

Irma Wilson 
J. Kenneth Leslie 

Notice of the death of the following honor- 
ary and regular members of the Association 
has been received during the year: 

Rafael Altamira y Crevea 
Adolf Zauner 

W. Jefferson Dennis 

H. C. Heaton 

Margaret S. Husson 
Philip H. Riley 


Bevier Robinson 
Else Saleski 

Alfredo Ortiz Vargas 
Robert C. Ward 

Looking ahead to the year 1952, your Secre- 
tary hopes that each member will assume the 
responsibility of urging a colleague to join the 
Association. Our potential membership is far 
greater than our present total, both among 
high-school and college teachers. There are sev- 
eral states which have less than ten members 
in the Association and there are others which 
should have many more; too many school sys- 
tems, colleges, and universities have few mem- 
bers, often not a single one. Please send the 
name of any prospect to the Secretary so that 
he can send a sample copy of HISPANIA and 
an application for membership to the individ- 
ual. If we increase the total membership, we 
can provide a larger and more useful HIS- 
PANIA. Increasing printing costs and higher 
postage rates also complicate our problem. 
With your complete cooperation we can attain 
a goal of 5,000 members. 

Your secretary wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his thanks for the numer- 
ous comments which have come from all 
corners of the country during the past few 
months. Your continued support and con- 
fidence will be deeply appreciated. 

December 8, 1951 Respectfully submitted, 
LaureL H. Turk, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
December 1, 1950 To November 30, 1951 


I. Balance on Hand, December 1, 1950 
II. Receipts 

A. Registration Fees: 95 

B. Renewals: 12 


III. Expenditures 
A. Honorarium to Director for 1950 (voted by the Association, De- 
cember, 1950) 
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B. Stenographic Assistance: June-August (No money is needed, or 
paid, from September to June, since the University of Kan- 
sas supplies this assistance to the support of the Bureau) 

C. Student Assistance (addressing envelopes for circular announce- 
ments of the services of the Bureau) 

D. Mimeographing Circular Letters 

E. Printing (Bureau stationery and envelopes; new forms) 

F. Two ads in ENTRE NOSOTROS 

G 

H 


5 
E 


BowSta x 
SseHxaSszese & 








. Telegrams 
. File Folders 
If Postage 
Total 388 .34 
Balance on Hand, November 30, 1951 233 .31 





ee er se 


$621 .65 


. General Information 
A. For the year 1951 
1. Registrations: 95 
2. Renewals: 12 
3. Placements: 47 
4. Incomplete Registrations: 37 
(Some are early registrations for 1952; some folders are awaiting receipt of letters of 
recommendation; some registrants have not supplied all the necessary information) 
5. Inactive: 39 
(Some have not yet become members of AATSP; some have not responded to requests 
from the Director; some have gone into service, or abroad for study and travel) 
6. Non-Placements: 63 
(These registrants are being kept in the active files for possible placement in 
the Spring Semester) 
B. Since the establishment of the Bureau (from February, 1950 to November 30, 1951) 
1. Total Registrations: 197 
2. Renewals: 12 
3. Total Placements: 79 (about 40 per cent) 
(Note: Some of these include former positions retained and some were those secured 
through the efforts of the registrants but supported by AATSP credentials.) 
C. Types of Placements: University, Denominational College, High School, Prep School, 
Business. 
V. Recommendations 
A. The members of AATSP should use the services more fully: 
1. Members who are in administrative positions have rarely listed their vacancies with 
the Bureau. (Several scholars of fine reputation have registered in the Bureau.) 
2. All members should inform school superintendents, junior college deans, and other 
employers about the Bureau. (Many excellent candidates for secondary schools 
are registered.) 
3. Heads of Departments can find good assistant instructors among the registrants if 
they wish to do so. 
B. Officers of all the Chapters should suggest at their meetings that the members should 
make known the services of the Bureau: 
1. To employers 
2. To those who want positions 
3. To business firms who employ translators, stenographers, etc. 
Examined for audit by J. Neale Carman 
Agnes M. Brady 


Director, AATSP Placement Bureau 
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LET’S THINK ABOUT IT AND ACT SOON 


Marsorie C. JOHNSTON 
Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education 


This charla is going to be a sort of 
within-the-family discussion of some 
problems which all the members of the 
Association need to think about.* I wish 
it could be a masterful and delightful 
presentation of wit and scholarship, as 
traditionally the presidential address has 
been. I wish, too, since it is to be a sober 
consideration of problems, that I were 
able to offer a concrete program of action 
and do it so persuasively that all present 
would move unanimously to set manos a 
la obra. I shall limit myself, however, 
to an attainable aim: to pass on to the 
Association as a whole some of the ques- 
tions and ideas which many of you have 
sent me during the past year, questions 
which I could not answer satisfactorily 
and ideas which appear at times nebulous 
but which may grow and develop and 
become clearly defined as all our members 
think about them and work on them. 

It may be appropriate to reflect on 
just what is meant by all our members. 
The composition of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese might be compared to the 
group of some 350 teachers from 43 
different countries who assembled last 
June in Washington for meetings pre- 
liminary to their summer study in the 
United States. A teacher from Iran 
summed up the situation rather well 
when he said, “Although we are all 
teachers from different countries, we are 
more alike than different and we under- 
stand each other.” Another teacher, a 
Brazilian, wrote in her evaluation report: 
“From now on, whenever I hear of 
Venezuela I will think of Lali; Colombia, 





* Presidential Address given at the Thirty- 
third Annual Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, 
December 26-27, 1951. 
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Maria; Japan, Itichi; Finland, Back- 
strom; Mexico, Juan; and so forth. 
These countries will no longer be geo- 
graphical positions on a map, but my 
friends.” And the teacher from Ceylon 
stated: ““My interest in other countries 
has grown a thousandfold. I shall hope 
for their progress and take pride in their 
achievements. I have seen the Americans 
face to face and now my understanding 
of them is different.’’ A teacher from the 
Philippines remarked: “I think the Ameri- 
cans hold first place as organizers. When 
they discover a problem, they think 
about it and act soon.” These and other 
observations made by our visitors come 
often to mind, perhaps because of the 
vividness of the circumstances, and they 
seem to me to apply quite well to our 
national Association. We can multiply 
the number by ten and we may not repre- 
sent 43 different countries; the constitu- 
tion in fact limits us to four classes of 
members; nevertheless we might make 
up an extensive list of categories to 
which we belong. 

There is the distinguished foreign His- 
panist; forty eminent scholars from other 
countries hold honorary membership in 
AATSP and we are richer for their in- 
spiration and authoritative knowledge. 
There is the retired teacher of long 
service in the Association; we have 26 
emeritus members and we owe much to 
their experience and influence; we should 
honor them more frequently. There are 
nearly three thousand active members. 
Fifty-eight of us decided early that we 
would be in this business for life and 
therefore made things easy for ourselves 
and the Secretary-Treasurer while adding 
a measure of stability to the membership. 
Others who have believed that the effec- 
tiveness of our organization should be 
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greatly increased have suited the action 
to the word and have contributed sub- 
stantially; they constitute our sustaining 
membership. 

Let us see what types of interest and 
activity are represented in the Associa- 
tion. There is the elementary-school 
teacher, who must be proficient in so 
many subjects that frequently Spanish 
can be but one of several side lines. 
There is the high-school teacher, in a 
junior-high or a senior-high or a four- 
year high school. Maybe all his work is 
in Spanish and he has full responsibility 
for the content and method in each class. 
If he is a master teacher his pupils each 
year catch his enthusiasm for all things 
Hispanic and broadcast their interest 
and pleasure. Perhaps he has traveled or 
lived in several Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries and speaks the language fluently. 
Our high-school teacher, however, may 
have prepared to teach mathematics or 
to coach athletics and then learned with 
dismay that he must try also to teach 
Spanish. Since Spanish has not been his 
major interest he is grasping at straws 
in his effort to select suitable textbooks 
and plan a live course of study. Other 
secondary-school teachers in our Associa- 
tion are employed in commercial or in- 
dustrial schools, in military schools, in 
public evening schools, in college-prepara- 
tory schools. Some direct private language 
academies or prepare correspondence 
courses and do extension teaching or 
specialize in audio-visual aids. Then there 
is the student teacher starting out with 
high hopes, not fully comprehending the 
problems ahead. We hope that he is well 
prepared in the language and is being 
guided wisely through the crucial first 
year of teaching, but possibly he is ac- 
quiring habits or attitudes which will 
handicap him throughout his teaching 
career. There are the professors of meth- 
ods courses, the college supervisors of 
student teachers, the department heads 
and supervisors of languages in city 
schools, and others in administrative 


positions in the schools and colleges. 
There are the linguistic scientists, the 
research scholars, the college professors. 
Among our members in these ranks may 
be found men and women of widely vary- 
ing talents and interests. We need the 
contribution of each, whether he be 
master teacher, researcher, or the two 
combined. There are the textbook writers, 
the directors of test construction, the 
organizers of educational travel, the lec- 
turers, the school and college librarians, 
the Government workers, those who oc- 
cupy posts in the Armed Forces or the 
Foreign Service, those who are having a 
try at teaching English as a second lan- 
guage, those who use Spanish or Portu- 
guese in translating and editing, and 
others who use the languages in business 
or only in avocational pursuits or not at 
all but whose interest in Hispanic culture 
is very real. 

Are we then, as the teacher from Iran 
said, more alike than different and do we 
understand one another? Certainly we 
are more alike than different because 
we are all drawn together by a common 
purpose, the advancement of the study 
of the Hispanic languages and literatures. 
We have our goal in common, but do we 
take into account the scope of activities 
which depend upon the educational level 
and the degree and kind of specialization 
of all our members? The elementary 
school teacher’s primary interest ob- 
viously differs from that of the college 
professor. The business man knows a 
phase of Hispanic culture unfamiliar to 
the collector of rare manuscripts. Maybe 
if all our members could meet face to 
face, their interest would grow a thou- 
sandfold, as the teacher from Ceylon 
confessed, and our understanding of one 
another would be different. Our members 
would no longer be just names and 
addresses in the Directory, but friends. 
According to Article II of the constitu- 
tion, the purpose of this Association is 
to be achieved, first, through the promo- 
tion of friendly relations among its 
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members; second, through the publica- 
tion of articles and the results of investi- 
gation by members or others; third, 
through the presentation and discussion 
of papers at Annual Meetings; and, 
fourth, through such other means as 
may tend to promote a sympathetic 
understanding of Hispanic languages 
and civilizations. 

Probably our greatest opportunity for 
promoting friendly relations among mem- 
bers is in the local Chapters. Do our Chap- 
ters include all teachers of Hispanic 
languages and all those interested in 
Hispanic culture who live in the locality? 
Does any certain person or committee in 
the Chapter have the responsibility for 
canvassing the area and extending invi- 
tations to all eligible persons? Are there 
enough Chapters to cover the communi- 
ties which have ten or more active or 
potentially active members? Do the 
Chapters give other people the benefit 
of their collective ideas through the de- 
partments of Hispania? As a yearly 
average, should we not expect more than 
five per cent of our members to con- 
tribute or react in some way to our 
official publication? A committee report 
under consideration this year was pref- 
aced by the following statement: ‘The 
Association’s organ, Hispania, in its 
issue of May, 1949, published a call from 
the President of the AATSP and from 
the Committee on Standards of Qualifica- 
tions for Teachers asking for suggestions 
from the membership. Although com- 
plaints on the part of members had for 
years been frequent, not one suggestion 
as to what might be done reached the 
chairman of the Committee, nor, so far 
as he knows, any other Committee 
member.” Hispania is deservedly recog- 
nized as one of the very best of our pro- 
fessional journals, but it could do more 
to disseminate useful information and 
to promote active programs if each and 
every Chapter felt its responsibility to 
submit reports and suggestions. 

Chapter activities and publications 


are, or could be, effective means of pro- 
moting the purpose of the Association. 
There is also the Annual Meeting. Hav- 
ing it capitalized in the constitution 
emphasizes its importance. This is our 
opportunity to incorporate local activi- 
ties into the national program, to take 
stock of our achievements, to transact 
the business of the Association, to initiate 
new projects. Written communication is 
no substitute for the informal interchange 
of ideas around the conference table. 
Would it not be possible for us to turn 
out full force once a year just to see old 
friends and to make new ones? Whether 
the meeting is held on the East or West 
Coast or in a more central location, 
scarcely a place in the country is more 
than twelve hours away. And what could 
we do with the time and money that in 
the long run would bring more enjoy- 
ment to the individual or more profit to 
the local program? Some institutions 
have recognized the practical, inspira- 
tional, and prestige values to be gained 
through participation in national meet- 
ings. Could not every Chapter, together 
with school boards or the appropriate 
administrators, work out ways and means 
of sending representatives to the Annual 
Meeting? If the majority of our members 
would come and express themselves, we 
could work out a better system of deter- 
mining meeting places and the types of 
program most desired by the members. I 
am still thinking of all the many kinds 
of activity and interest represented by 
our membership. We might need to 
operate a number of work sessions simul- 
taneously so that everyone could take 
part in small group discussions concerning 
the topic of their own choosing, and in 
this way make a vigorous attack year 
after year on some of our problems. 
Each member might come so loaded with 
suggestions that the Executive Council 
would have to meet two or three times 
between Annual Meetings in order to 
carry on the business of the Association. 
The Editor of Hispania might receive so 
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many letters and articles and reports 
that it would become necessary to in- 
crease the number of regular issues of 
the journal or to supplement them by 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, re- 
search bulletins, various types of hand- 
books for teachers, and even an occasional 
newsletter containing personal notes. 

Then, to quote Article II again, there 
are “such other means as may tend to 
promote a sympathetic understanding of 
Hispanic languages and civilizations.” 
We have our own Placement Bureau, 
which has received much appreciative 
comment; we are sponsoring a Spanish 
Language National Honor Society for 
high-school students; we make available 
two attractive bronze medals as awards 
for excellence in Spanish; we are to be 
represented at the Third Conference of 
the U. 8. National Commission for 
UNESCO; and we have participated in 
several international Hispanic celebra- 
tions. These projects are all very helpful 
and worthwhile and they deserve our full 
support. But have we exhausted the 
possibilities of ‘other means?” I take my 
cue from a member of the Executive 
Council, a high-school teacher, who wrote 
recently, “I still believe that the active 
members are capable of doing a great 
deal for the Association and its purposes 
by really being active.” Certainly the 
American characteristic which our for- 
eign visitor noted should hold good with 
us: “When we discover a problem we 
think about it and act soon.” It is clear 
that the crying need of the Association 
is to do a stiff exercise in converting from 
the passive to the active voice. We need 
to bestir ourselves to enlist more mem- 
bers, many more, and to construct broad, 
well-traveled highways along the four 
paths mapped out in Article II of the 
constitution. 

As I mentioned in the beginning, some 
of you during the year have expressed 
concern about certain problems and have 
offered suggestions which I have promised 
to relay to the membership. The problems 


most frequently mentioned can be identi- 
fied as teacher education and public 
relations. Here is a letter, in abbreviated 
form, from New York: 


As a guidance counselor as well as a Spanish 
teacher at my school, I have just concluded a 
series of conferences with the different depart- 
ments. We asked the representative teachers to 
advise us on the courses they wished to offer 
and the values that they were stressing. While 
listening to their ideas I couldn’t help reacting 
both as a Spanish teacher and a guidance 
counselor. It was in these conferences that I 
got the uneasy impression that foreign lan- 
guages might be relegated to a very minor role 
in the future secondary school curriculum. 
There are too many constants in the secondary 
curriculum. Room must be found during the 
school day to include the subjects that all agree 
are valuable in preparing a student for better 
living. The future of foreign languages in the 
high school is an old question, but present con- 
ditions render it highly imperative that a 
dynamic, fresh, and meaningful answer be 
found now. Here are two things that must be 
done: (1) A re-evaluation of our foreign lan- 
guage classes. Are they meeting the needs of 
most of our children? (2) A public relations job 
on the significance of foreign language study. 
This we must do both by our own individual 
action and as members of professional groups. 


The following is from Kansas: 


One could at times accuse schools of buying 
cheap instruction; the reduction or disappear- 
ance of foreign language in the school curricu- 
lum is due to something less than first-class 
teaching. I believe the schools should concen- 
trate on those subjects in which a pupil needs 
a teacher most. We know very well that many 
interesting subjects are taught by people who 
are mature and intelligent enough to read the 
book knowingly. This is not true of any foreign 
language nor of the nature of foreign language 
study. If a school fails to provide instruction, 
even for a small group of its students, in an 
academic subject requiring skillful, trained, 
regular, and systematic teaching, it is default- 
ing on its obligation to its customers—and is 
basically undemocratic. 


A letter from Texas underscores the 
same problems: 


In my opinion, there are two vital needs. 
One is to organize teachers of Spanish, prefer- 
ably in cooperation with teachers of other 
modern foreign languages, to educate the 
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public with regard to the part that the study 
of foreign languages should play today. My 
other point deals with the teachers themselves. 
Many college teachers are apathetic with re- 
gard to modern teaching methods. Secondary 
teachers need to be jarred out of their lethargy 
too. I believe the only way to bring about this 
awakening is through standardization. The 
AATSP cannot do this alone, but I wonder if 
it could not work with state Departments of 
Education to set up some form of stand- 
ardization. 


Another is from California: 


A roundtable of eight members, who had 
spent several Saturday afternoons in preparing 
for the meeting, discussed the action by the 
California State Board of Education in elimi- 
nating the language requirement for a B.A. 
degree. We know, of course, that language 
teachers themselves are in part responsible 
for this decision by those who feel that our 
secondary and college education must be modi- 
fied to meet the needs of the majority, and 
while I am sure that Spanish or any other 
second language will stand on its own feet as to 
its value for the student, it is not right to be 
arbitrarily cut off in this fashion. Is this hap- 
pening anywhere else, and if so, does our na- 
tional Association have enough strength and 
standing to be heard in a situation of this kind? 


From Ohio: 


We have long recognized that the teaching 
of Spanish in many schools of the United States 
has been in the hands of incompetent instruc- 
tors, many of whom have not been trained for 
the teaching of their subject. 


The following is from the President of 
the Northwest Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of German: 


At our last meeting a great deal of time was 
devoted to the question of improving public 
relations of modern language teachers. The 
group was genuinely concerned about the re- 
duction of enrollment in high schools and col- 
leges and about the way in which the high 
school students are almost discouraged from 
spending much time on languages. On the other 
hand there seems to be a keen interest in 
modern languages among adults. Language 
courses are offered in night schools, women’s 
organizations, church groups, and civic clubs, 
indicating the existing interest of people in our 
countries. It was suggested that since this is a 
problem that does not concern one group alone, 
perhaps the time has come to pool our thinking 
and plan on some concerted action, possibly 


through the Modern Language Association it- 
self. Or perhaps to enlist the help of other 
organizations in our communities as a pre- 
liminary step. I would very much appreciate 
hearing how your group feels about the possi- 
bility of a concerted action by all language 
groups. 

Teacher education and public relations 
are so closely related that good progress 
in the first field would largely take care 
of the problems in the second. It seems to 
me entirely feasible, indeed necessary, 
for this Association, in cooperation with 
other associations of language teachers, 
to influence standards for the accredita- 
tion of teacher-education institutions 
and for the certification of language 
teachers. This should be done through 
agencies and groups which are already 
operating and which have the legal 
authority to modify or change require- 
ments. A carefully prepared statement of 
the situation which should prevail in 
teacher - education institutions in the 
preparation of language teachers could be 
sent to the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education, now being 
organized. Another statement containing 
the minimum standards for certification 
recommended by the associations of 
language teachers could be sent to the 
Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification. Such state- 
ments of criteria, representing the con- 
sensus of national associations of language 
teachers, would no doubt be gratefully 
received and carefully considered by these 
groups. 

Our difficulties with public relations 
stem, I believe, from the fact that Ameri- 
cans in general have always expected 
other nations to put forth the effort to 
understand us while only rarely have we 
made a serious effort to learn the language 
of other peoples. If I may refer once 
more to the comments of our visitors 
from abroad, let me quote a Frenchman’s 
observation concerning our special Eng- 
lish Language Institutes and courses in 
English for foreign students: “I took 
particular interest in the lectures on the 
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teaching of English at various levels, but 
I regretted that so little was said about 
the teaching of foreign languages; my 
later experience seems to have borne out 
that first impression that actually little 
scope is given to foreign languages in 
educational programs. If my assumption 
is correct, is it to be considered in connec- 
tion with the emphasis laid on the teach- 
ing of English to foreign people? If so, 
I would deplore that trend, for I contend 
that no unification is desirable if it is 
carried out at the expense of the variety 
of national cultures.”” Even in Our Nar- 
rowing World, as the National Geographic 
Magazine describes it this month, we tend 
to remain unaware of the problems of 
international cooperation. Increasingly, 
however, our people are realizing the 
truth of the statement in this article 
(p. 751): “. .. today knowing and under- 
standing the many diverse countries of 
the world has become urgent and vital 
for our national survival.” Inevitably, 
as this realization spreads, we shall be 
making far greater effort to gain a clear 
understanding of culture patterns and to 
interpret with discernment the current 
happenings about the world. Will it not 
then be discovered that our national 
deficiency in foreign languages retards 
our progress? And, characteristically, 
when Americans discover a problem, 
“they think about it and act soon.” 
School people who discourage the study 
of languages are soon going to be way 
behind the times. To bring them up to date 
by the fastest means, let’s use our influ- 
ence to get them into foreign assignments, 


at least for a brief period. I suggest also 
that we send each one a complimentary 
copy of the study on Business Executives 
and the Humanities by The Southern 
Humanities Conference (Bulletin Num- 
ber 3, May, 1951, The University of 
North Carolina Press). 

If there were time, I would like to 
describe, or at least enumerate, some of 
the excellent ideas for projects which 
different members of the Association 
have suggested. I shall see that they are 
presented to the Executive Council for 
consideration along with all those which 
you too will contribute to the Suggestion 
Box at the registration desk. The Execu- 
tive Council members, including the new 
officers, have reserved this evening for a 
post-convention session especially to con- 
sider the possibility of working out a 
more active long-range professional pro- 
gram for this Association. You are cor- 
dially and urgently invited to put a few 
notes about what you think in the Sugges- 
tion Box before dinner this evening. 
After you go home, if you have a more 
felicitous thought, send a line about it 
to the new President. It sometimes 
happens, as M. M. Parrish wrote in the 
Saturday Evening Post (November 24, 
1951),”’... when I spend much time in 
thought I unthink things I thought 
before.” Also let’s try to be generous in 
volunteering our services for committee 
work, membership campaigns, or what- 
ever activity is needed. Let’s think more 
about what we all, individually and as 
a group, can do to further the purpose 
of AATSP. 


Pedro Salinas,’ 1892-1951 
Pedro Salinas, Professor of Spanish Literature at Johns Hopkins University, 


died in Boston on December 4th. He was one of Spain’s, and the world’s, great 


poets and teachers, and we plan to dedicate the May issue of HISPANIA to his 
memory. 











SANCHO’S ZEST FOR THE QUEST* 


Victor R. B. OELscHLAGER 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


The most significant truism of Cervan- 
tine scholarship was aptly phrased some 
five years ago by Professor Hatzfeld to the 
effect that “The last and definite word 
about the meaning of the Don Quijote 
probably will never be said.” It is in- 
evitable that such an imposing story of 
human quality and endeavor should lend 
itself to abundant and varied interpreta- 
tions. It is equally inevitable that the sub- 
tleties of Cervantes’ ironic humor? should 
occasionally obscure his real meanings and, 
as a result, involve his readers in the en- 
grossing task of ascertaining exactly what 
the author may or must have had in mind. 
Speculation as to the true purpose for 
which the Quijote was written, for ex- 
ample, is certainly an interesting case in 
point. 

Taken at literal face-value, Cervantes’ 
frequent and emphatic reiterations that 
his sole purpose was to ridicule absurd 
novels of chivalry have led some readers 
to believe that such was his real intent. 
Attempts to resolve the consequent di- 
lemma of having to reconcile the grandeur 
of the book with the relative pettiness of 
the author’s avowed purpose in writing 
it have evoked the conclusion that Cer- 
vantes probably started out to scribble a 
brief parody, but that, as the potentialities 
of the theme grew on him, he came to 
compose a vast memorial to the spirit of 
man.* One must bear in mind, neverthe- 
less, whatever may be the merits of the 
change -of - heart - and - flowering - of - genius 
theory, that Cervantes continued to repeat 
the fiction of his avowed purpose with 
unusual precision and consistency, not 
only in the first prologue and early chapters, 





* A paper read at the Thirty-Third Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 
26-27, 1951. 
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but throughout the whole book inter- 
mittently down to the last paragraph of 
Part II. By this continual and inordinate 
repetition Cervantes was probably giving 
us a trip-hammer hint that the declared 
purpose was not his real one. Although 
critically aware of their many defects, 
Cervantes was sufficiently fond of chivalric 
romances to be inspired to adopt them as 
a framework-model for the symbolic at- 
mosphere and architectural design of the 
Quijote. As a literary device, this structural 
form is charming, but definitely peripheral 
in significance. When, however, Cervantes 
uses these chivalric romances to stock 
Quijote’s library and mind, they may 
plausibly be assumed to represent his sym- 
bolism for learning and culture. 

Perhaps we shall never know exactly 
why Cervantes chose, superficially at 
least, to insist on a false purpose. Possibly 
he was just teasing his readers, as he was 
so wont to do. Was it for the same or simi- 
lar reasons that he refused to reveal the 
home town of his hero or that he pretended 
to be copying the whole novel second-hand 
from the Arabic manuscript of a learned 
Moorish author, Cide Hamete Benengeli? 
The all-pervasive purpose of Cervantes 
in writing Don Quijote, judging by abun- 
dant internal evidence, was probably to 
portray the epic of life as it is and as it 
ought to be, and to demonstrate that the 
gap between these two extremes can be 
bridged to a large extent by a democratic 
educational process of raising and im- 
proving the spiritual and cultural level 
of the common people.‘ Cervantes never 
claims this purpose in so many words, but 
the gradual indoctrination of Sancho is 
enacted so deftly throughout the story 
and the dramatic results are climaxed so 
movingly at the end as to make this a 
plausible interpretation of his message. 
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Sancuo’s Zest 


Viewed in this light, the motley content 
and episodic nature of the book assume 
spectacular cohesion and consistency. Only 
in this perspective can we appreciate the 
full implications of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual “Quixotization” of Sancho. 
Along the path of his Quest don Quijote 
met with innumerable misadventures and 
frustrations. The untoward reversals of 
his well-intended efforts disconcerted and 
puzzled him sorely. True to human nature, 
his ego always sought a plausible explana- 
tion of the incomprehensible, whether by 
occasional recourse to a tangible alibi 
(“... no por culpa mfa, sino de mi caballo, 
estoy aqui tendido” 1, ch. iv), or by oc- 
casional abject self-accusation, or most 
frequently throughout the story by resort 
to the convenient intangibility of enchant- 
ment and enchanters. Since Cervantes 
allows us to see behind the magic veil which 
screens only from Quijote’s view the stage- 
craft manipulators of his bewildering mis- 
haps and disappointments, we can readily 
identify the principal enchanters. Every 
one of them, significantly, is beyond sus- 
picion as far as the implicitly trusting soul 
of Quijote is concerned: his niece and 
housekeeper (who deceive him about the 
destruction of his library and disparage 
his Quest), his “best friends” (who cease- 
lessly connive to force him to desist from 
the Quest), his hosts, the innkeeper, the 
Duke and Duchess, Don Antonio Moreno 
(who mock and tantalize him), and even 
his squire Sancho (who perpetrates four 
major deceptions upon his master).° 
Some of the enchantments practised 
may be well-intended, but they are ill- 
conceived and misguided; some are de- 
fensive; others are frivolous or diverting; 
still others are malicious; a number are 
humiliating or frustrating; and a few are 
pathetically tragic. What did Cervantes 
mean by the enchanters who afflict Quijote 
with a persecution complex? I think he 
was personifying the ever-present de- 
terrents to educational progress and im- 
provement: ignorance, short-sightedness, 
intolerance, incompetence, envy, pettiness, 
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insincerity, and indifference. These are 
the enchanters who make Quijote’s Quest 
a real challenge. 

When don Quijote starts out on his 
Quest, he seems rather oblivious to base 
reality and material concerns; but with 
the practical advice of the innkeeper on 
his first sally and after taking unto himself 
the shrewd and materialistic, though ig- 
norant, squire Sancho Panza, he begins to 
absorb a certain degree of realistic and 
practical “Sanchification.” As the novel 
progresses, Quijote comes not only to 
accept, but even to depend upon and to 
request Sancho’s counsel and encourage- 
ment with increasing frequency. The sig- 
nificant “Sanchification” and other de- 
velopments in don Quijote’s character, 
however, are not germane to the present 
discussion. Our interest here concentrates 
on the infinitely more noteworthy “Quixo- 
tization” or character and cultural de- 
velopment of Sancho. That Cervantes was 
conscious and proud of his brain-child 
Quijote is adequately proved by that 
memorable line “él supo obrar, y yo es- 
cribir” (um, ch. xxiv); but he went out of 
his way to show us that he was equally 
proud of Sancho: “Yo no quiero encare- 
certe el servicio que te hago en darte a 
conocer tan noble y tan honrado caballero; 
pero quiero que me agradezcas el conoci- 
miento que tendrds del famoso Sancho 
Panza, su escudero...” (1, Prdélogo). 
Furthermore, our attention is repeatedly 
called to Sancho’s precocious cultural 
progress, certainly one of Cervantes’ major 
interests—if not his key objective—in the 
story. The need for education preoccupied 
Cervantes, as is evident in his condemna- 
tion of ignorance whether in high or low 
estate. 

Sancho starts absolutely from scratch 
and gradually evolves into an almost per- 
fect amalgam of “Quixotessence.”’ Herein, 
we find the most charmingly attractive 
and inspirational example of Cervantes’ 
democratic theory of the cultural uplift 
of the ignorant masses through the “in- 
service training” of tutelage and of ex- 
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posure to experience. Sancho goes into 
service as don Quijote’s squire at the out- 
set purely for materialistic personal gain— 
namely, the wealth and rank of an island 
governorship. But soon, in spite of him- 
self, because of his master’s strength of 
personality, winsome persuasion, noble 
qualities and ideals, exemplary courage, 
and amazing breadth of knowledge and 
abilities, Sancho falls in love with don 
Quijote and all that he stands for. He 
comes to admire his master’s mania as 
well as the spirit and principles which 
motivate it. Sancho’s increasing respect 
for and absorption of knowledge are not 
initially accompanied, of course, by any 
conscious comprehension of either the 
issues or the process involved.* Only at the 
end of his Senior Year, at Commencement 
time, when he is about to lose his major 
professor and be forced to start his in- 
dependent career, does the light begin to 
dawn. 

Some of the issues and part of the proc- 
ess involved in the “Quixotization” of 
Sancho are revealed to us through the pro- 
vocative humor incident upon the problem, 
“What is Reality?” Sancho often mis- 
understands or even violently disagrees 
with Quijote’s interpretation of the ac- 
tuality of any given situation, person, or 
thing. In the beginning Sancho has no 
imagination whatever, no cultural back- 
ground with which he may embellish or 
interpret base reality. He can see only as 
far as his nose. But he learns fast, never 
forgets a single word or lesson that comes 
from the lips of his knight, and has a 
miraculous perspicacity for logical deduc- 
tions and pertinent polemics, as well as 
for applying the knowledge he acquires.’ 

After all, since “toda la vida es suefio,/y 
los suefios suefios son,’’® what is Reality? 
What is Truth? Reality and Truth, ac- 
cording to Cervantes, are relative—de- 
pendent upon individual perspective and 
cultural background.’ This philosophy is 
humorously and frequently illustrated in 
such episodes as the knighting of don 
Quijote, the helmet of Mambrino, the 


armies of sheep, Sancho’s report on his 
“first visit”’ to Dulcinea, the wineskins, the 
enchantment of Dulcinea, the Caballero 
de los Espejos, the barco encantado, Clavi- 
lefio, the Cave of Montesinos, and Sancho’s 
insula. Sancho, frequently doubting his 
own senses, is forced to reconcile the pro- 
saic actuality within his limited ken with 
the elaborated image reflected by Quijote. 
Quijote, with increasing loss of self-con- 
fidence, is obliged to compromise his inter- 
pretations with reverse perspective. One 
of the most graphic portrayals of the op- 
posite points of view characteristic of our 
two protagonists is symbolized in the 
barco encantado episode. Quijote, filled 
with historic precedents and book-learning, 
excitedly faces forward in the boat with 
his eyes on the distant horizon and his 
mind enthusiastic with conjectures about 
future opportunities and adventures. On 
the other hand, Sancho, unschooled in 
historic lore and cringing from the perils 
of the unknown, uncharted future, nostal- 
gically faces backward in the boat with his 
eyes on the solid ground of the nearby 
shore where Rocinante and Rucio seem 
to be hopefully beckoning him back to the 
familiar sfatus quo. It is obviously im- 
possible for Sancho to visualize the picture 
his master is painting for him, because he 
is not looking in the same direction! 

The education of Sancho progresses at 
a dizzy pace with all the temporary retro- 
gressions and brilliant flashes characteris- 
tic of the process. The late Professor Bell 
referred to this inevitable and realistic 
ebb and flow as Cervantes’ “hesitations 
with regard to Sancho’s character and 
speech,’”® attributing the phenomenon 
to Cervantes’ vacillating attempts to 
write for two audiences. I have already 
suggested" that these hesitations are 
more naturally and psychologically ex- 
plainable as the growing pains of Sancho’s 
educational ‘“Quixotization” and that 
what Bell evaluated as Sancho’s skepti- 
cism can be more justifiably defined as 
“eredulous perspicacity.” Sancho is 


understandably confused, despite his un- 
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usual assimilative powers, by the number 
and complexity of experiences in relative 
reality to which he is exposed in such 
rapid succession. As a matter of fact, 
Sancho has abundant company in his 
confusion, especially in Part II, where 
Cervantes himself and most of his char- 
acters become progressively less sure of 
themselves and more prone to pluralize 
their speculations as to the designation 
of any given “reality”. Thus, even the 
reader is induced to participate in the 
problem, since the final choice among the 
several alternatives is left tantalizingly 
up to him. And Cervantes knew that we, 
in turn, would disagree among ourselves! 

During the gradual “Quixotization” 
of Sancho the hardest lessons that he has 
to learn are his own limitations, a more 
intellectual-spiritual and less materialistic 
perspective of relative values, the neces- 
sity for perseverance, and the virtue of 
altruistic self-sacrifice. Several times the 
lesser Sancho becomes desperately dis- 
couraged with his master’s failures and 
impatient with his own unrewarded phys- 
ical suffering. As a consequence, he 
sometimes threatens to desert don Quijote 
in order to return to the comfort of family 
life at home. The important point to 
remember, however, is that he never does 
carry out this threat. Sancho’s better 
self, irresistibly attracted and bound to 
don Quijote, won’t let him. 

Likewise, during his more plebeian 
moments, or when piqued, or when in- 
dulging in defensive rationalization, 
Sancho occasionally calls his master 
crazy; but that he didn’t really mean it 
is amply proved by his faithful devotion 
to the very end and by his frequent ac- 
knowledgements of his debt to, trust in, 
and dependence upon don Quijote. Also, 
it is essential to remember that Sancho 
was strategically dismissed from Quijote’s 
service at the beginning of Part II, so 
that he was forced to show overtly his 
respectful devotion and to beg to be al- 
lowed to follow and serve his knight. In 
the resultant bargain, incidentally, he 


theoretically foreswore his materialistic 
motivations (11, vii). In fact, the more 
remote, the more abstract, the more in- 
tangible his ultimate compensation and 
reward become, the more eagerly does he 
become attached and devoted to the 
“Quest.” 

Throughout most of Part I Sancho 
craftily covets money for its own sake 
and for himself; but starting with the 
end of Part I (when he discovers that he 
and Teresa no longer talk the same 
language and is at a loss to explain either 
to himself or to his wife exactly and 
tangibly what he has gained from his 
chivalric wanderings), he becomes sub- 
consciously interested in greater things 
and begins to resort to money only as a 
means to placate his wife in the only 
terms she can understand. Operating now 
without personal conviction or enthusi- 
asm, his monetary negotiations and allu- 
sions are no longer insistent or subtle, 
but rather apologetic, embarrassed, and 
clumsy. 

Although Sancho never had any illu- 
sions about his illiteracy or cowardice, 
it took him quite a while to appreciate 
his limitations with regard to greater 
issues, such as the ruling of an fnsula. 
At first, he had no doubts whatsoever 
about his own ability, but only about the 
inadequacies of his wife. By the time that 
his yearned-for governorship is at last 
granted to him, however, he is no longer 
so flippantly self-confident of his capaci- 
ties nor so covetously eager to undertake 
the responsibility, although he does in- 
sist that less-prepared men than himself 
already hold such positions and that his 
ass would not be the first to be taken into 
a government. Now, he would prefer the 
health of his soul and a small claim on the 
kingdom of Heaven to all the governor- 
ships in the world. 

Don Quijote, naturally Sancho’s 
severest critic, having concluded his long 
sermon of excellent advice, is the first to 
recognize, at the moment of his squire’s 
most clairvoyant humility, that Sancho 
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then became most worthy of leadership: 
“Por dios, Sancho . . . que por solas estas 
ultimas razones que has dicho juzgo que 
mereces ser gobernador de mil insulas”’ 
(11, xliii). Then, finally, the most pathetic 
and profoundly human touch of all: after 
Sancho has met and bested his mockers 
at their own game, after he has practiced 
his master’s advice to perfection, after 
he has delivered himself of the most 
masterfully brilliant and honest adminis- 
tration imaginable, after he has achieved 
the most admirable and meritorious suc- 
cess of his entire career (within the con- 
fines of the novel), when we are most 
truly proud of Sancho and he has every 
reason to be proud of himself, he solemnly 
abdicates in self-dissatisfaction, in frus- 
trated disillusionment, and in paradoxical 
humility born of experiential wisdom 
(11, lili). 

Early in Part I Sancho already begins 
to reveal a surprising degree of “Quixoti- 
zation.”” When mocked for not having 
acquired even so much as an earldom as 
yet, he replies: ““—Aun es temprano .. ., 
porque no ha sino un mes que andamos 
buscando las aventuras, y hasta ahora 
no hemos topado con ninguna que lo sea. 
Y tal vez hay que se busca una cosa y 
se halla otra. Verdad es que si mi sefior 
don Quijote sana desta herida o caida y 
yo no quedo contrecho della, no trocaria 
mis esperanzas con el mejor titulo de 
Espafia” (1, xvi). It is evident here that 
Cervantes is trying to show us that 
Sancho has climbed four essential rungs 
on the ladder of wisdom: he has begun 
to realize the virtue of patience, he has 
acquired a measure of discriminating 
perspective, he has developed a nobler 
sense of relative values and comparative 
results, and lastly, he has come to cherish 
an abiding faith in his leader. 

Every aspect of human existence re- 
quires leaders and followers. Don Quijote 
is the dynamic and inspirational leader; 
Sancho has now become an intelligent 
and discriminating follower. Very early 
he develops a sophomoric pride in his 


gradual acquisition of knowledge and, 
very humanly (though he himself resents 
talk over his head or correction to his 
speech), loves to display his own culture 
before those who know less than he. 
After all, Sancho is actually attending the 
University of Life and his grades are well 
above average. At the end of his first 
sally with don Quijote he is not mature 
enough yet to comprehend or to explain 
coherently his own transformation and 
development, but the discerning reader 
can plainly see his remarkable cultural 
growth. Teresa finds herself so intel- 
lectually alienated that she can scarcely 
understand a single word her ‘“Quixo- 
tized” husband says. Very plausibly she 
represents the level of ignorance and 
apathy in which Sancho had dwelt before 
he embarked upon his great educational 
enterprise; by contrast his progress stands 
out in bold relief. 

Not until the culmination of the 
Clavilefio episode, however, do we per- 
ceive Sancho’s growth in spiritual stature 
and sublimity of vision. We then realize 
that he has achieved a new perspective of 
the relativity (despite his unintentionally 
comical comparisons) of celestial and 
mundane values: “...miré hacia la 
tierra, y pareciéme que toda ella no era 
mayor que un grano de mostaza, y los 
hombres que andaban sobre ella, poco 
mayores que avellanas. . . .’’”* The serious- 
ness with which Sancho put this new 
perspective into practice is shown (in 
subsequent conversations with the duke 
and don Quijote) by his sagacious change 
of attitude toward the governorship: “Si 
vuesa sefioria fuese servido de darme una 
tantica parte del cielo..., la tomaria 
de mejor gana que la mayor insula del 
mundo.” ‘‘...mds quiero un solo negro 


de la ufia de mi alma, que a todo mi cuerpo 
.mds me quiero ir Sancho al 
dislo que gobernador al infierno” (1, 
xlii, xliii). 

It was in the Sierra Morena that Sancho 
received his first object lesson in the 
principle of self-sacrifice from the ex- 
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ample of don Quijote who argued the 
special virtue of “desatinar sin ocasién”’ 
(1, xxv), an abstract concept which 
Sancho neither comprehended nor ap- 
proved. Being generous and _tender- 
hearted by nature, however, when con- 
fronted with a concrete minor instance of 
need, Sancho was fully capable of altruis- 
tic service through self-sacrifice, as he 
so spontaneously demonstrated to Ricote 
and his fellow pilgrims (n, liv). Major 
personal sacrifices were what Sancho 
objected to; and only under severe duress 
could he be persuaded to assume the 
sacrificial consequences of the redemp- 
tional powers with which he had been 
invested for the sake of Dulcinea and 
Altisidora (11, xxxv, lxix). Obviously, be- 
hind all the banter Cervantes had a 
fundamental principle of Christianity in 
mind. But “...qué tienen que ver mis 
posas con los encantos!” (1m, xxxv) 
Sancho never quite fathomed until the 
final chapter, as we shortly shall see. 

After don Quijote has been defeated 
in the most crucial battle of his career 
and is at home lying on his death-bed, 
he renounces chivalry and, in the sup- 
posed mental clarity of imminent death, 
he recants his so-called “crazy” idealism. 
Presumably, he has fought the good fight 
and lost. Up till now his head has often 
been bloody, but never bowed. This last 
frustration, however, perpetrated upon 
him by his supposedly best friends, has 
sapped his self-confidence, has forced him 
to desist from his lofty purpose in life, 
and has compelled him to give up the 
Quest. When man has nothing more to 
live and strive for, when his ego can no 
longer prove its usefulness, in short, when 
he is forced to retire, he soon dies. 

The apparently cynical pessimism in- 
herent in Quijote’s renunciation of chiv- 
alry can not be taken too seriously or 
literally in view of Cervantes’ subtleties 
and his penchant for whimsical irony or 
double entendre. Even if we grant this 
passage its full face-value, however, the 
fact still remains that the most vital 


point of the whole story lies in Sancho’s 
glorious rebuttal. Sancho, who had never 
taken Dulcinea very seriously before and 
had actually practised three gross de- 
ceptions upon his master at her expense, 
now blubbering in tears pleads with his 
beloved master: 


—jAy!...No se muera vuesa merced, sefior 
mio, sino tome mi consejo, y viva muchos afios; 
porque la mayor locura que puede hacer un 
hombre en esta vida es dejarse morir, sin mds 
ni mds, sin que nadie le mate, ni otras manos 
le acaben que las de la melancolia. Mire no sea 
perezoso, sino levantese desa cama, y vamonos 
al campo vestidos de pastores, como tenemos 
concertado: quizé tras de alguna mata hallare- 
mos a la sefiora dofia Dulcinea desencantada, 
que no haya més que ver. Si es que se muere de 
pesar de verse vencido, écheme a mi la culpa, 
diciendo que por haber yo cinchado mal a 
Rocinante le derribaron; cuanto més que vuesa 
merced habré visto en sus libros de caballerias 
ser cosa ordinaria derribarse unos caballeros a 
otros, y el que es vencido hoy ser vencedor 
mafiana (11, lxxiv). 


“‘Quixotized’”’ Sancho here assumes the 
exhortatory initiative of leadership. He 
and don Quijote have, as it were, ex- 
changed réles. Now it is Sancho who 
wants to go forth to seek Dulcinea; and, 
perhaps this time, if only they could make 
one more sally together, Dulcinea might 
be found in all her pristine splendor. 
Furthermore, the seeds of the lessons in 
altruistic self-sacrifice (which had been 
forcibly planted in Sancho’s mind much 
to his chagrin and discomfiture) are be- 
ginning to sprout: Sancho is now most 
willing to take upon himself full blame 
for Quijote’s disaster in exchange for his 
master’s revival. 

Cervantes could not have conceived a 
nobler synthesis nor a more significant 
revelation of Sancho’s absorption of 
“Quixotessence” or “Zest for the Quest” 
than this hopeful profession of belief in 
Dulcinea. Any slightest suspicion of 
cynical pessimism which may have been 
engendered momentarily by Quijote’s 
dying remarks is effectively converted 
by Sancho into a fervent assurance of 
optimism. Even though Alonso Quijano 
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gives up the Quest, Sancho is ready and 
waiting—well-trained successor that he 
is—to pick up the torch relinquished by 
his master and to continue the Quest." 
After all, idealists come and idealists go, 
but Idealism goes on forever. Although 
he did not live to enjoy it, Quijote finally 
did surmount futility and through Sancho 
did triumph over defeat. 

The cultural uplift of the talented mass- 
man has been achieved. Education has 
served its purpose. Other Sanchos can 
and always will develop higher aspira- 
tions and an ampler way of life in direct 
proportion to the democratic educational 
opportunities afforded them. Social and 
cultural improvements can be attained; 
but they must be fought for. And, where 
one fails, others will succeed. The gifted 
Sanchos of the masses will always repay 
and justify the efforts expended upon 
them to broaden their horizon, to ennoble 
their perspective, to elevate their aspira- 
tions indefinitely to achieve and improve. 

Such I believe to be Cervantes’ mes- 
sage. That is why his appeal and true 
significance are so universal. That is why 
he cannot conceivably be labeled as 
either medieval or at all in accord with 
his times, but rather as ultra-modern—so 
modern, in fact, that intellectually, 
socially, spiritually, and politically we 
haven’t yet caught up with him. Man 
still keeps trying, however. Cervantes 
was confident that he would. 


NOTES 


‘Helmut A. Hatzfeld, “Thirty Years of 
Cervantes Criticism,’”’ Hispania, xxx (1947), 
328. 

? Cf. Don Quijote, u, Cldsicos Castellanos 22 
(Madrid, 1944), ch. lix, 86, Note 10 and 87-88, 
Note 18, where Rodriguez Marin (and previous 
editors whom he cites) took Cervantes too 
literally and seriously and, hence, missed the 
sly humor of Cervantes pawning off on Avel- 
laneda the consequences of his own ‘‘Homeric 
nods” in regard to Teresa’s name. One may 
recall that Miguel de Unamuno utilized a 
similar humorous device in acknowledging an 
error he had made (and which had been called 
to his attention by an American professor) in 
his Vida de don Quijote y Sancho, Coleccién 
Austral 33 (Buenos Aires, 1938), Prologue, 
p. 8. 


* Cf. E. Mérimée and 8. G. Morley, A History 
of Spanish Literature (New York, 1930), p. 
308; contrast N. B. Adams, The Heritage of 
Spain (New York, 1945), pp. 170-173. 

* Aubrey F. G. Bell, Cervantes (Norman, 1947), 
pp. 21 and 36, expresses the same idea in more 
general terms. For my general reactions to 
Bell, see review in Hispania, xxx1 (1948), 
238-243. 

5 Sancho ties Rocinante’s legs in the fulling- 
mill episode, claims he has delivered Quijote’s 
Sierra Morena letter to Dulcinea, declares the 
labradora from Toboso to be Dulcinea, and, 
finally, whips the trees instead of himself to 
disenchant Dulcinea. 

6 Sancho finds difficulty in trying to explain, 
for example, to Teresa, Tomé Cecial, and the 
duchess exactly and tangibly what he has 
derived from his association with don Quijote 
and why he continues to serve the knight (see 
1, ch. lii; 1, chs. v, xiii, xxxiii). 

7 Examples of Sancho’s incisive reasoning: 
Micomicona is an impostor (1, chs. xxxvii, 
xlvi); don Quijote is not enchanted (1, chs. 
xlvii-xlix) ; Cardenio could not have been slain 
by robbers (1, ch. xxiii); a saintly career is 
better than a knightly one to win heaven 
(11, ch. viii); if one cloud of dust represents 
an army, a second cloud of dust must represent 
another army (1, ch. xviii); Sancho refuses 
to break chivalric precedent by paying the 
innkeeper (1, ch. xvii); Sancho uses the power 
of his newly-developed imagination to sub- 
limate the ugly reality of the labradora into 
the beauty of Dulcinea (u, ch. x). There are 
also abundant examples throughout Sancho’s 
governorship. 

8 Calderén, La vida es suefio, 11, xix; the defeat 
of don Quijote by the Caballero de la Blanca 
Luna seemed to Sancho as unreal as a dream 
(11, ch. lxiv). 

* Cf. Bell, ch. vi. 

10 Bell, p. 139. 

11 In my review of Bell (see Note 4), p. 240; 
“duda de todo, y eréelo todo” (D. Q. u, ch. 
XXxii). 

12 Examples: ‘‘...se emboseé en la floresta, 
encinar, 0 selva...’ (11, ch. x); “‘Carretero, 
cochero, o diablo, o lo que eres. . .’’ (ch. xi); 
‘*« . j Acude, Sancho, y mira lo que has de ver 


y no lo has de creer!”’ (ch. xiv); “‘...es un 
loco cuerdo...” (ch. xxxvi); “...si era 
insula, ciudad, villa, o lugar la que 


gobernaba. . .”’ (ch. liv). 

1311, ch. xli; and in the same chapter: “. . .si, 
que diferencia ha de haber de las cabras del 
cielo a las del suelo.’’ 

411, ch. xxxii; nevertheless Bell, pp. 221-222, 
believed that after Quijote’s death “Sancho 
became once more an obscure eater of 
acorns...’ (see pp. 240-241 of the review 
cited above). 
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SPANISH AMERICAN DATA FOR THE CHRONOLOGY 
OF SIBILANT CHANGES 


D. Lincotn CANFIELD 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Professor Amado Alonso’s recent Cro- 
nologia de la igualacién ¢-z en espafiol 
(HR, 1951, pp. 37-58; 143-164) serves 
as an illuminating check on the Data 
for the Chronology of Theta and Jota (HR, 
1949, pp. 50-60) of Robert K. Spaulding 
and Beatrice S. Patt. Suspecting that 
authors of treatises on pronunciation 
during the second half of the seventeenth 
century might have been neglected in the 
consideration of phonetic values and times 
of changes, the Spaulding and Patt 
article had examined statements on the 
pronunciation of ¢,z and 2,j that were 
made on the Continent during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, espe- 
cially those that were absent from pre- 
vious discussions. The authors conclude 
that the testimony of this period permits 
“a slight break with tradition. The gen- 
eral use of the velar jota is older in Castile 
than that of theta.” Although they in- 
terpret the evidence to indicate that the 
jota was prevalent after 1650, “... the 
lack of agreement concerning the value 
of ¢ and z ... lead us to suspect either 
that theta was not yet standard in Castile 
by 1700 or that its identification with the 
th of thing has not always been an en- 
tirely accurate measure of its nature.” 
Alonso’s examination of material of the 
period and of part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury brings him to the conclusion that as 
far as ¢ and z are concerned, there was 
virtually complete igualacién by 1630. 
He first suggests that the resulting sound 
was theta but in addenda says “mejor 
seré representarnos aquella pronuncia- 
cién como 6°.” 

It would seem worth while to examine 
Spanish American testimony of the 
Colonial Period on this question, since 
during this time many Spaniards who 


represented several sections of Spain were 
recording—in Spanish—experiences in the 
New World, including experiences with 
native languages that ultimately culmi- 
nated in comparisons with Spanish. 
Since the present writer has recorded 
elsewhere much of this testimony,' this 
study will limit itself to a summary of 
the indications of this early material on 
the description and transcription of 
American Indian languages and con- 
sideration of “new” evidence from micro- 
film copies of the Quechua-Spanish dic- 
tionaries of Santo-Tomds (1560) and 
Gonzdlez Holguin (1608), the originals 
of which are in the John Carter Brown 
Library, the writings of Guaman Poma 
(about 1600), and from Maya and Quiché 
sources that were not used in the previous 
study. All together, the works of more 
than fifty authors have been consulted 
for this data on the sibilant changes— 
authors born as early as 1460 and as late 
as 1760. Evidence on the pronunciation 
of only ¢, z, s, z, j has been tabulated. 

It seems feasible to make four general 
preliminary statements by way of im- 
pressions and precepts: 1) There is abso- 
lutely no American evidence that either 
¢ or 2 was pronunced ts by any Spaniard 
during any of this period or since. There 
is much evidence that they were not 
so pronounced. There is a phonetic con- 
tinuity from Old Spanish ¢ to Modern 
Spanish American c (e, 7), z and s. Apico- 
alveolar S*? is the sound that has been 
lost in Southwestern Spain and in America 
since early colonial times. 

2) Along with point of articulation, 
acoustic effect is a vital factor in the 
record of pronunciation. In the American 
Spanish of today, and in the Spanish of 
Andalusia and part of Extremadura, one 
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hears the s predorsal, the s apicodental 
plana and the lisping coronal-dental, all 
as high-resonance hisses in sharp contrast 
to the s apicoalveolar of most of Spain.’ 
While modern Spanish theta and English 
th are both called interdentals and actu- 
ally compared in our Spanish grammars, 
acoustically the English sound is much 
weaker than the theta, which still partici- 
pates of the hiss of its sibilant ancestor. 

3) It is very evident that since the 
middle of the sixteenth century there 
have been two distinct trends in the 
articulation of Spanish sibilants: a Cas- 
tilian “refuerzo” toward distinction and 
differentiation and an Andalusian ‘‘relajo”’ 
toward leveling or igualacién. Thus it 
would seem that the unvoicing of z in 
Castile is not so much igualacién, but 
rather a result of more forceful articula- 
tion which finally produced 6, while the 
leveling of s and ¢ in the South may be 
based on the principle of least effort and 
a tendency to avoid the apico-alveolar 
pronunciation of S. 

4) Since speech habits are usually 
formed early in life, would not the date 
of an author’s birth be more pertinent in 
an estimate of the pronunciation of his 
generation than the date of his published 
reactions? Even a writer of sixty who 
describes the sounds of an Indian language 
will think of these sounds in terms of his 
own speech of a half century earlier. 

As a point of departure for the exami- 
nation of data from America on the Span- 
ish sibilants it may be appropriate to 
quote again the remarks of Juan de 
Cérdoba, of Toledo (of Cérdoba, accord- 
ing to some), on the state of Spanish 
pronunciation in his day. He was born 
in 1503: 


Para lo segundo que apuntamos. s. que sea la 
causa de las distinctas pronunciaciones?. . . 
De donde prouienen las dubdas?. . .pues los 
religioses que tratan con los yndios lo auran 
echado de ver. Vg. En, cetoba, dizen chzi, 
aguzando la lengua, y en zachilla, dizen, chi, 
la boca llena, y otros vocablos assi en otros 
pueblos. . . .Porque entre nosotros y en nuestra 
Espana es lo mesmo que los de Castilla la 


Vieja dizen hacer, y en Toledo hazer, y dizen 
xugar, y en toledo jugar, Y dizen yerro y en 
Toledo hierro. Y dizen alagar y en Toledo 
halagar, y otros muchos vocablos que dexo 
por euitar prolixidad. Pues por la falta de la 
lengua entre nosotros a todos consta como 
pronuncia vn ceceoso o vn tartamudo, o vno 
de gruesa lengua (Arte de la lengua gapoteca, 
p. 121). 


Cérdoba, like Nebrija, made constant 
distinctions among the six Spanish sibi- 
lants: ¢, z, 8, ss, x, j, and transcribed 
Zapotecan sounds that are still to be 
heard in the Oaxaca region with the 
¢{s}, 2[z], z[S] and 7 or g[Z]. The few s’s 
that occur in his grammar and dictionary 
are for the sound [§] or for [Z]. This ap- 
plication of the Spanish alphabet was 
the rule among Spaniards who worked 
on many dissimilar foreign languages.‘ 

As Professor Tomas Navarro has indi- 
cated,’ the Spaniards of all of Spain 
pronounced the six sibilants of Nebrija 
at the time of the conquests and explora- 
tions in America. One paragraph from 
a letter of Juan Ponce de Leén, a Cas- 
tilian, written in the year of his death, 
1521, will suffice to indicate the “typical” 
orthography of the pronunciation that 
Cérdoba attributes to Toledo and which 
he apparently considers normal. The 
probable pronunciation of the period is 
given above certain sibilants: 


{S) [2] 
Partirme e de aqui para seguir mi = de aqui 
{s] z 


a cinco o seys dias. De lo que se heziere 0 se 
viere en aquellas partes por donde andobiere 


] 
hare — 4 is buelta a Vuestra Magestad 
s} [S] 
y pidire mercedes. Y dong agora soplico me 


las haga, porque yo no osaria enprender tan 

gran cosa ni de tanta costa, ni podria salir con 

ello sino mediante el favor y mercedes de 

vor Cesarea Magestad. Y sy hasta aqui 

e dexado de las pedir ha sido por ver que 
iz] 


Vuestra Magestad tenia poco reposo y mucho 
(2) 


trabajo, que de verdad lo siento como si por 
(Z}[S) 


ello pasasse.* 
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Words of this passage illustrate the 
traditional spelling of the six sibilants, 
and thus we find the writings of Cortés,’ 
Alvarado, Las Casas,? Landa.'® How- 
ever, as Cérdoba has noted, there is an 
early tendency among the men from Old 
Castile to use ¢ and z indiscriminately, 
also x and j, i.e., to portray an unvoicing. 
In the writings of Bernardino de Saha- 
gin (Leén, 1499), Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo (Old Castile, 1480), Andrés 
Olmos (Old Castile, 1486), Andrés Castro 
(Old Castile, 1500) and others, this trend 
that Cérdoba had recorded in Mexico 
after 1550, but which he had undoubtedly 
noted before he was thirty years old— 
around 1530—was in evidence." 

Thus the first deviation from the 
Nebrija-Ponce-de-Leén-Cérdoba norm is 
the Northern Spanish tendency to un- 
voice these voiced sibilants—a definite 
result. of forceful articulation. 

The second trend is to be noted first 
in Seville, and was one of leveling of ¢ 
and ss to the sound of the former, [s], on 
the one hand, and a leveling of z and s 
(intervocalic) to the sound of the former, 
|z], on the other. Although Mateo Ale- 
man, in his Ortografta castellana, published 
in Mexico in 1609, was one of the first to 
give a definite picture of this igualacién— 
even in his own spelling—there are premo- 
nitions of the loss of S in the writings on 
the Quechua language by Domingo de 
Santo Tomas, born in Sevilla in 1499. 
Samples of the spelling of Santo Tomas 
appear below. 

Mateo Aleman, born in 1545, maintains 
a constant distinction between the voiced 
and the unvoiced but doesn’t worry 
about point of articulation: mezas, Cezar, 
azirme, forcgozamente, braza (ascua), y 
braga (medida de dos varas).” Pedro de 
Caceres, born in 1580, Gonzalez Holguin, 
Caceres, 1552, Diego Basalenque, Sala- 
manca, 1577, Juan Guerra, Andalucia, 
1650, and some twenty-five colonial Span- 
iards give us definite evidence of the loss 
of S and the final loss of the voiced sibi- 


lant, z in Southwestern Spain and in 
Spanish America. Such statements as the 
following of Agustin Vetancourt, Arte de la 
lengua mexicana, 1673, are typical among 
Spanish Americans during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries: “... la 
S. y G. escribirse en algunos vocablos, 
pues se pronuncian vocalmente, como en 
este vocablo Zihuatl, que si se escribiera 
con §. en lugar de la Z. hiziera la misma 
pronunciacion ...” (Ch. 1) 

Andrés Olmos had said back in 1547: 
‘*Y las letras que les faltan son las siguien- 
tes: b, d, f, g, r, s, v consonante....A 
las otras letras que tienen comunes con 
nuestro romance les dan el mismo valor 
que nosotros” (Arte, Part m1, Ch. 6). 

One might be led to think that the 
Indian language was changing during 
this time, but this same sort of evolution 
is depicted in the works on many other 
very different languages besides la mezi- 
cana. Spanish had changed! 

One of the best examples of the leveling 
of the dental and alveolar sibilants is to 
be found in the Vocabulario en lengua 
mame, by Diego de Reynoso, 1644: 

“Vos, id est, tu / Voz de canto / Masa 
de mais / Masiza cosa / Baso de beuer / 
Bago del cuerpo / Bien haser / Flaquesa / 
Siervo, venado / Sierva, hembra.”’ 

The Vocabulario de la lengua general 
del Peru, 1560, has some interesting ob- 
servations by its author, Domingo de 
Santo Tomas, born in Seville in 1499: 
“*Y de aqui es que en el pronunciar muchas 
vezes vnos pronuncian unas letras en los 
terminos, y otros en los mismos pronun- 
cian otras, Principalmente en las que en 
alguna manera symbolizan, y son seme- 
jates en la pronunciacid, Como poné, V, 
por, 0, M, por, n, Y por e, B, por, p, 8, 
por, ¢, y otras vezes por, x...” 

A comparison of items from this 
vocabulario with a modern dictionary” 
of the same language leads to a certain 
amount of speculation, especially when 
these same items are to be found in the 
Gonzalez Holguin dictionary of 1608: 
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SPANISH SANTO TOMAS HOLGUIN MODERN 
risa acij aciy assiy 
dos yscay yscay iskay 
tres quim¢a quimg¢a kimsa 
ciego fiauca fiauca filaussa 
ocho pugac pugac pussakk 
deshilado gacca Oo sacssa cacsa sakksa 
hormiga cici oO sissi sissi sissi 
casa guacin huaci wassi 
bello cuma cumac sumak 
mal olor aznac asnay asnay 
heno o hierba ycehu ichhu ischu 
estornudo acchini acbhini aschi 
nombre xuti suti suti 
espina quixca, quisca quichca kiska 


It is rather difficult to interpret the 
transcriptions of Santo Tomas. Either he 
had difficulty distinguishing sounds or 
he was unusually clever in hearing differ- 
ences that are not noted today (the 
modern dictionary describes the s as 
“alveolar silbante sorda”’).* There is the 
possibility, especially in the light of a 
statement made by Gonzalez Holguin, 
in 1607,'* that the Indians didn’t make a 
distinction between the ¢ and the s or 
ss, that ¢ and ss were already quite simi- 
lar in the speech of Santo Tomas him- 
self! He most certainly thinks of all 
three, ¢, s, and 2, as being simple sibi- 
lants. By the time Gonzalez Holguin 
composed his dictionary, 1608, he was 
able to say that the lengua general del 
Pert had no z. 

There are hundreds of examples of the 
igualacién of ¢ and s in the early seven- 
teenth-century works on Indian languages, 
among them the Book of Chilam Balam 
versions’ and the Popol Vuh of Guate- 
mala,” both of which show ¢ for Maya 
and Quiché [s] in the sixteenth century 
but z, s and ¢ after 1600. As Diego 
Basalenque said, “Mucha dificultad han 
de tener los ceceossos, como los Sevilla- 
nos ....’"8 But not only sevillanos! A 
Quechua “prince,”’ writing about 1600, 
has such spellings as the following: 


tezorero, fiezta, labransa, procicion, con- 
zejo, prinsipe, hechisero, zuetios, corason, 
acicino, zoberbia, cienbra, peresa, tasa, 
depocito.'® 

The third development of this same 
period that is noted in Spanish American 
orthography and transcriptions is the 
change of [5], written z in the traditional 
orthography of Nebrija, to the modern 
[x]. There are hints that this change may 
have taken place through a transitional 
[Sx], or that the Spanish jota traditionally 
had an element ‘‘que sale un pcoo de la 
garganta,”’ as Ambrosio de Salazar once 
said.?° 

Several writers, born as early as 1550, 
indicate clearly an [x] pronunciation for 
Spanish x or j—or both: Mateo Aleman, 
Francisco Pareja, Pedro de Caceres, Juan 
de Coronel, Fernando de la Carrera; and 
apparently all writers born after 1600 
consider the x of their predecessors a 
strange rendition of the [5] of other 
languages.” 

Using American Spanish comparisons 
with many Indian languages as a basis 
for the evaluation of the pronunciation of 
Spaniards of the Colonial Period, one 
might venture to make the following 
assignments of sibilants.“ Date of birth 
and native province or country are indi- 
cated if known: 


1460 Juan Ponce de Leén (Old Castile) szSZ&z 
1474 Bartolomé de las Casas (Andalusia) szSZ&z 
1480 Bernal Diaz del Castillo (Old Castile) s S & 
1485 Herndn Cortés (Extremadura) szSZ&z 








_—————— 
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1486 Pedro de Alvarado (Extremadura) szSZ&z 

1486 Andrés Olmos (Old Castile) szS &x 

1499 Bernardino de Sahagdin (Leén) s S &x 

1499 Domingo de Santo Tomds (Andalusia) sz 82 
1500 Andrés Castro (Old Castile) s S & 

1500? Diego de Landa (New Castile) szSZ&z 

1500? Francisco Marroquin (New Castile) szSZ8z 

1503 Juan de Cérdoba (New Castile) szSZ8z 

1510? Juan de la Cruz* e S &x 

1510? Maturino Gilberti (France) szSZ&z 

1510 Alonso de Molina (Andalusia) szSZ&z 

1514 Francisco Cervantes de 8S. (New Castile) szSZ8z 
1530 Juan de Baptista de Lagunas (Old Castile) oe S 8x 
1530 Antonio de los Reyes (Old Castile) oe S &x 

1532 Francisco Cepeda (New Castile) s S 82 

1545 Mateo Alemdn (Andalusia) sz &x 


‘ 1550 Francisco Pareja (New Castile) o S x 

1551 Antonio de Ciudad Real (New Castile) szSZ&z 
b, 1552 Diego Gonzdélez Holguin (Extremadura) s x 
l, 1556 Antonio del Rincén (Mexico) szSZ3z 


1560 Pedro de Caceres s x 
e 1569 Juan de Coronel (New Castile)s S x 
. 1577 Diego Basalenqui (Leén)e S x 
1580 Horacio Carochi (Italy)e S x 
€ 1580 Diego de Galdo Guzman (Mexico)s x 
J 1580? Guaman Poma (Peru) s x 
1 1590? Fernando de la Carrera (Peru) s x 
y 1590? Alonso Martinez (Mexico) s x 
| 1590 Bernardino Lugo (Colombia)e S x 
1600 Diego de Nd4gera Y. (Mexico)s x 
y 1620 Agustin de Vetancourt (Mexico)s x 
1 1630 Gabriel San Buenaventura (France) s x 
, 1640? Juan G. Soriano (Mexico) s x 
1645 Francisco Pacheco de Silva (Mexico) s x 
1649 Antonio Vazquez Gasteld (Mexico)s x 
’ 1650 Juan Guerra (Andalusia) s x 
' 1655 Gaspar de los Reyes (Mexico)s x 
: 1666 Francisco Ximénez (Andalusia—Ecija) sS x 
[ 1670? Francisco Avila (Mexico) s x 
| 1680? Agustin de Quintana (Mexico) s x 





1690? Joseph de Ortega (Mexico)s x 

1700? Luis Neve y Molina (Mexico) s x 

1700? Benito Rinaldini (Italy) s x 

1700? Carlos Tapia Centeno (Mexico)e S x 

1700? Joseph Zembrano y Bonilla (Mexico)s x 
1720? Bartholomé Garcia (Mexico)s x 

1720? Gerénimo Cortés y Zedefio (Mexico)s x 
1740? Antonio Guadalupe Ramirez (Mexico)s x 
1760? José Carranza (Mexico)s x 


On the basis of the foregoing indica- 1500 
tions and the testimony of Europeans, 2°" =e — my 
which has been thoroughly reviewed, it . s oe . . s z 
might be possible to formulate such ss =S ‘ ; - : 
equivalencies as the following: . + tg nists bot: tat 
j =&xori i i i 
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1550 
BURGOS TOLEDO SEVILLE AMERICA 
¢ =6ors soré s s 
z =@6ors s or 6 z zors 
ss = § Ss s sorS 
s =S§ Ss s sors 
xz = &xorx Sxorx Sorx Sorx 
7 = &xorx 6Sxorx zZorx zorx 
1600 
BURGOS TOLEDO SEVILLE AMERICA 
¢ =6 éors S s 
z=606 @ors S s 
ss=§ Ss s s 
s =§ Ss s s 
xz =x x x x 
j =x x x x 
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before k and u. The sch of the modern diction- 
ary and the cch and chh of Santo Tomas and 
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SARCASM OF “DON” JUAN DEL PUEBLO 


Francis Hayes 
University of Florida 


The scholar whose work brings him 
into the maze of Spanish proverbs must 
search through hundreds of diverse col- 
lections, often poorly edited and shoddily 
annotated.* Most disconcerting of all is 
the practice of Spanish proverb-compilers, 
begun in the fourteenth century and al- 
most universally adhered to ever since, 
of listing their proverbs alphabetically 
by first word, even though it be un or 
el. To have all Spanish proverbs together 
in one alphabetical file, by key word in- 
stead of by first word, with plenty of 
cross-references, would be an aid to 
scholarship. In 1934, casting aside all 
the caution that proverb wisdom so con- 
stantly urges, I embarked on the com- 
pilation of a dictionary of Spanish prov- 
erbs along the lines outlined above. My 
collaborator, R. S. Boggs, and I were able 
to get thousands of man-hours and dollars 
into this project by utilizing the NYA 
student help made available through the 
U. 8S. Government during the years of 
depression. With years of labor of many 
student assistants, we accomplished the 
work of transferring each proverb of all 
the important collections, from the four- 
teenth century to the present, and from 
literature written before 1700, to a 3 x 5 
card. Now we have reached the final 
stages of the work. Currently we are 
seeking to put the compilation in its final 
form for publication so that it may be 
useful not only to Spanish scholars, but 
to folklorists everywhere. 

It occurred to me that some of the 
folk philosophy of proverb lore would be 
of interest to Spanish teachers. Before 
making any sort of generalization about 





* A paper read at the Thirty-Third Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 
26-27, 1951. 
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the subject, it is a good idea to keep in 
mind the potentially formidable (and 
enduring) force that proverbial phrases 
in any land may contain. Consider how 
German Jewish persecution under Hitler 
was speeded up by the many unmerci- 
fully anti-semitic German proverbs. Con- 
sider the force of “keep a nigger in his 
place” in the United States, currently 
challenging the power of the Supreme 
Court. Consider the force of legal, medi- 
cal, Biblical, cynical, weather, chauvinis- 
tic, humorous folk sayings, and the 
myriads of others: The only good injun 
is a dead injun. Inter foeces et urinam 
nascimur. Memento mori. My country right 
or wrong. Root, hog, or die. Necessity 
knows no law (used by the Germans to 
justify their invasion of Belgium in 1914). 
The nearer the church the farther from God. 
Young devil, old saint (or vice versa). 
Put up or shut up. Where the Devil can’t 
go he sends an old woman. Andate a decir 
verdades, y papards aire. En judto no hay 
amigo. En Espatia, mandan las faldas 
[curas y mujeres]. Quem oderint dit, hunc 
pedagogem fecerunt (Whom the gods hate, 
they make a teacher—a sophisticated vari- 
ation of an older proverb). 

Recently a great ocean of words about 
“the common man” has flooded the 
country through our vast network of 
communication. The phrase has become 
a shopworn cliché, like “the economic 
man” or “the technocrat,” and in our 
time a cliché may be dangerous. Whereas 
in past centuries it might slay its thou- 
sands, today, with the gadgets of com- 
munication, it slays its tens-of-thousands. 
So “the common man” has become, with 
lightning rapidity, a much courted and 
flattered “reality,” and like Uncle Sam, 
a personified reality christened with the 
surname Doe. Although what I have to 
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say is mostly about Juan del Pueblo, 
the Spanish cousin of John Doe, what is 
said about one member of the family in 
general applies to the other. Juan, like 
John, is singularly, even dangerously, 
shrewd, as we shall presently see. He 
has invented a prodigious filosofia vulgar 
which he expresses in brilliant, often 
poetic phraseology. He is amazingly 
clever and often strikingly, sensationally, 
forceful. He is a character to be reckoned 
with, especially in the twentieth century, 
which has shown repeatedly that it loves 
his dazzling showmanship by honoring 
him academically as well as politically 
and commercially.! The folklorist sits at 
his feet along with the politician and the 
Rotarian. He is a voter, a customer, and 
an inventor of folklore. He has become 
“don” Juan del Pueblo. 

Considering our North American fond- 
ness for statistics, we might look statisti- 
cally for a moment at the most popular 
subjects of Juan del Pueblo’s proverb 
lore as they turn up under the system of 
key-wording used in our files. All figures 
are approximate. Under amigo and amis- 
tad there are 900 refranes, under amor, 
500, and under odio, 8. Callar has 200, 
while hablar rates well over 300. Judto 
has 50 and moro, approximately the same, 
all derogatory. Good receives only 210, 
compared to evil, 500. As you would ex- 
pect, pan and comer combined have over 
1000. What about el hombre? There are 
semething over 500. Is there a single sub- 
ject which outstrips all others, including 
Dios and Satands? The answer is Yes; 
the subject is mujer, and the figure ex- 
ceeds 2500. 

What is the appraisal of women as 
found in these proverbs? The student 
who attempts an appraisal must be pre- 
pared to be suspected of anti-feminism, 
for precious few Spanish proverbs in 
praise of women are to be found. In Spain 
the women are rough-handled, like the 
Arabs and the Jews. Woman’s skill in 
always being able to salirse con la suya 
is summed up in El hombre propone y la 


mujer (instead of Dios) dispone. The 
men are the earners, the women the 
wasters: Lo que el hombre con sudor gana, 
la mujer con risa lo gasta. And never under- 
estimate the power of a woman: Adonde 
quiera que fueres, ten de tu parte a las 
mujeres. What are man’s chief enemies? 
Los enemigos del hombre son tres: tabaco, 
vino y mujer. A woman who uses makeup 
is no good: A mujer afeitada, tuércela la 
cara; this is from the seventeenth century. 
The folk goes to the sea and chooses a 
fish to find a comparison for the slipperi- 
ness of a woman’s promise: Quien prende 
la anguila por la cola, y la mujer por la 
palabra, bien puede que no tiene nada. 
The cave-man type is the one most likely 
to succeed with women: El asno y la 
mujer (note the word order), a palos se 
han de vencer. If the woman of the house 
ever gets the upper hand, all is lost: 
Casa en que la mujer gobierna, casa en- 
ferma. The formerly priceless value of a 
kiss is expressed in Mujer besada, mujer 
ganada. Tras el beso viene eso. All women, 
save one in all history (the Virgin Mary, 
who is believed to have been preserved 
from them), are flea-bitten. Mujer sin 
pulgas, sédlo hubo una. Good women ap- 
pear as often as white flies: Mujer buena, 
mosca blanca. Drinking and smoking 
among women are wanton transgressions: 
A la mujer que fuma o bebe, el diablo se 
la lleve . . . (There is more to this proverb, 
but it is unprintable). It is better not to 
seek a wife at all (Quien busca mujer, 
busca ruido y desplacer), but if you must, 
choose a fat one: Cabra, caballo y mujer, 
gordos los has de escoger; Donde hay gor- 
dura, hay hermosura; a quiet one: La 
mujer y la cachorra, la que mds calla es 
mds buena; and one who can cook and 
sew; and keep her only one year, like a 
calendar: Una mujer y un calendario 
sélo sirven para un afio. To be sure she is 
well-trained, keep bread in one hand and 
a stick in the other: A la mujer y al can, 
el palo en una mano y en la otra el pan. 
During the infrequent moments of domes- 
tic calm, you are advised to clip your 
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wife’s fingernails, por si acaso...If you 
have any daughters, don’t send them to 
the university: Mujer que sabe latin, rara 
vez tiene buen fin; Mujer con letras, dos 
veces necia. Be sure you have no back or 
side door to your house: Casa con dos 
puertas mala es de guardar And if you 
really expect to succeed in keeping your 
wife at home, the recommended method 
is to break her leg: La mujer en casa, y 
la pierna quebrada. With properly speedy 
phonation, it would be possible to go on 
in this vein for the full 2500 refranes 
about women, nearly every one of which 
is sarcastic or derogatory. 

As for men, they are classified in types, 
and are generally considered to be as 
bad as women, but in different ways. 
The rolling-stone type, for example, 
gathers no moss, but he picks up other 
things: Hombre que anda por el mundo, 
come pan que no estd ducho, duerme en el 
suelo, cria piojos y sarna y cobra el mal 
de Francia. The wolf-type is considered 
to be sterile: Hombre besador, poco em- 
prenador. (The seventeenth-century par- 
emiologist, Correas, comments, “este 
refrain inventaron mujeres’). The hairy- 
chested type is admired or disesteemed, 
depending upon which adverb one 
chooses: Hombre de pelo en pecho, hombre 
de mucho (0 poco) provecho. Repeatedly 
only cruelty and scorn are heaped upon 
effeminate men and praise upon the 
rough-hewn type: El hombre y el oso, 
cuanto mds feo, mds hermoso. Windbags 
are dispensed with in four words: Hombre 
hablador, nunca hacedor; and for some 
reason all short men are thought of as 
being loquacious: Hombre chico, jarabe 
de pico (i. e., que todo es palabras). Fat 
men are jovial: Hombre gordinflén, hombre 
bonachén; while tall men are generally 
somewhat stupid: Hombre largo, pocas 
veces sabio. Old age comes to men not 
from years but from sins: Las canas no 
son de dias sino de picardtas. Marriage is 
savorless bread or a gibbet; El pan de 
casa, cansa. Hombre casado, medio de- 
gollado; but single life is full of unmolested 


freedom: El buey suelto bien se lame. 
Cynicism about men is expressed re- 
peatedly by the use of animals in similes, 
especially donkeys: Hombres hay que si 
se les pusiese rabo, nada les faltarta para 
asnos. Hombres hay a dos dedos de bestias. 
And finally, since most proverbs must 
by nature be short, man is assigned not 
seven stages, but three: El hombre cuando 
es chico, es como el gallo, cantando; cuando 
mayor, como el borrico, trabajando, y 
cuando viejo, como el cochino, grufiendo. 

One of the most humorous phases of 
Spanish proverb lore is what Luis Mon- 
toto y Rautenstrauch calls ‘Personas, 
personajes, y personillas que corren por 
las tierras de ambas Castillas.’”* In the 
United States we have John Chinaman, 
John Q. Public, Old Joe, Columbia, the 
gem of the ocean, Old Man River, and 
many others. Personification of abstrac- 
tions meets a human need that heart and 
language demand. Consider how much 
more meaningful it is to say that Uncle 
Sam “calls you to service” than to think 
of the colossal IBM card-sorting machine 
in Washington that selects your name for 
the draft. With the device of personifica- 
tion one thinks more as a human being 
and less like an automaton about the 
enigmas and perplexities that surround 
and bewilder us all. Lately, due to the 
influence of the “scientific method,” at- 
tempts are made in many circles to dis- 
credit personification of abstractions and 
substitute abstract words. Students are 
likely to talk of “good” and “evil’’ in- 
stead of God and Satan,‘ who personify 
good and evil. This practice may be de- 
fended, but it is harsh and linguistically 
unnatural. Among the forces combatting 
it are the wonderful personifications of 
Walt Disney: Donald Duck and Goofey 
and Mickey Mouse and all the rest are 
neither animals nor fowls, but personifi- 
cations of the qualities of friendliness, 
generosity, muddle-headedness, ‘“goofey- 
ness,” and other characteristics that go 
to make up a North American. These 
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creatures are among the best ambassadors 
of good will of the United States. 

In Spain the predisposition toward per- 
sonification of abstractions and types 
of people has given us many creations 
of la loca de la casa (the imagination). 
Spanish personifications are vivid and 
generally ironic, following Juan del 
Pueblo’s usual pattern of sarcasm. The 
presumptuous and unlettered person is 
called Professor Prune: El maestro Ciruela, 
que no sabia leer y puso escuela. The ob- 
noxious sophomoronic type is called in 
derision Benitillo: Mi hijo Benitillo, antes 
maestro que discipulillo. Sanctimony is 
personified in Marta la piadosa; the pro- 
verbial Marta is a hypocritical woman 
who puts on a front of piety for show. 
One of the numerous proverbs concerning 
her has several variants, indicating its 
durability and popularity. Tirso de 
Molina built Marta la piadosa into a play 
of the same name. It is one of his best. 
Penséque, the person always coming up 
with an alibi for his failures, was also 
the protagonist of a comedy of Tirso 
entitled El castigo del Penséque; the prov- 
erb concerning don Penséque is face- 
tious: Penséque, asneque, burreque con sus 
parientes. This sarcastic phrase was di- 
rected at the person who excused his 
blunders by saying “‘Pensé que. . .” Tirso 
built ten or more proverbial characters 
into plays. Several hundred plays from 
the siglo de oro have proverbial titles and 
proverbial motifs for the protagonists. 

The early -to-bed - and -early -to-rise 
theme is summed up by the well-known 
A quien madruga Dios le ayuda. But even 
more picturesque is the sarcastically per- 
sonified procrastinator, don Tiempohabrd 
(whose favorite verb is trasmafanar): 
Tiempohabrad fué un majadero que tuvo 
por hijo a Yanoestiempo. Tiempohabrd 
fué un haragdn, que nunca gané un pan. 
Tiempo tuvo Tiempohabrd, pero nunca 
hizo né. Don Muchodormir is a close rela- 
tive of his: A don Madrugar, en buena 
mula le vi andar; a don Muchodormir, en 
el hospital (poorhouse) le vi morir. Girls 


are admonished to marry no such types, 
but “casar con Juan Terrén y Martin 
Azadén,” both working men, as the sur- 
names indicate. The name for a town 
‘character,’ if he is queer and ridiculous, 
is Juan de las Vifias;* and the name for 
the kibitzing stupid person (who thinks 
himself quite the contrary) is Juan 
Zoquete. Juan, like Pedro, or the wonder- 
ful trio Fulano, Mengano, and Zutano, 
are often used to designate anybody and 
everybody, John Doe, el hombre de la 
calle. The threat of the harshness of life 
for Juan is summarized in the phrase, 
Menéate, Juan; que si no te meneas, te 
meneardn. 

Others of these entertainingly clownish, 
somewhat uninhibited, characters from 
the two Castiles are Maribasura (Haced 
anchura para Maribasura: Gangway for 
Sloppy May); Perico entre ellas (Hombre 
que guste de estar siempre entre mu- 
jeres); Dofia Perpetua (one’s wife); Pa- 
narra, Pipi, Cardosa, el cojo Clavijo, 
Pichote, and many others, all members 
of the same proverbial family, any one 
of whom may find his name at the tail ' 
end of the proverbial phrase, Mds tonto 
que...; their cousin Pito: (Pito por su 
pico pierde), whom Cervantes called San 
Pito, taken from the ancient burlesque 
almanac of saints; los soldados de Trencha, 
que eran 36 a arrancar un nabo; don Mé- 
tome-en-todo; el lindo don Diego;* Ambrosio 
with his wonderfully useless carabina; 
Pijorro with his pistol that always fails 
to fire: ‘“Fulano habla indistintamente de 
filosofta, de historia, de teologta. . . y quiere 
tronar, pero siempre da gatillazo como la 
pistola de Pijorro”; Meares with his 
lancha que hacta agua por todas partes. 
Many of these creatures may inhabit 
fantastic Never-Never Lands, such as la 
tierra de Pipiripao, or Jauja, or Cucafia, 
or la casa de Técame Roque with its noisy 
and boisterous tenants. 

In reading proverb lore, in spite of the 
occurrence of occasional refranes such as 
Haz bien y no cates a quien, one is likely 
to conjecture that most of the world’s 
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common fund of idealistic thought about 
faith, confidence, sacrifice, martyrdom, 
and goodness originated among mystics 
and philosophers and literary men, rather 
than among the folk. The ethical traits 
throughout paremiological lore show an 
earthy skepticism. God is almost the 
only being in the universe who is ac- 
corded habitual reverence. 

In proverb lore llaman el pan pan y el 
vino vino. There is never any fastidious- 
ness in the choice of words or similes. A 
vigorous, uninhibited vulgarity is the 
fixed rule, with no holds barred. This 
practice fits into the general pattern of 
flaw-hunting which Juan del Pueblo 
indulges in extravagantly and habitually. 
He thinks he has no illusions, that he is 
a “practical man” with his feet on the 
ground. In so thinking, he falls squarely 
into many a self-contradiction. If the 
subject is militarism, he says bluntly: 
Dulce es la guerra para el que no va a ella. 
Quien a la guerra muchas veces va, 0 deja 
la piel, o la dejard. Yet one alternative 
to war, pacificism, he dispatches in eight 
words: Hazte oveja y te comerd el lobo. If 
he talks of foreign nations, he is suspi- 
cious: Con ingleses, ni a partir nueces; 
la carne se comerian y las cdscaras te 
dejartan. El gabacho (francés), cada dia 
borracho. Not nations alone, but hundreds 
of rival villages come under censure, too, 
often obscene: A Alcald de Ganzules, 
cania el cuco cada lunes. Alcalatno, 
ladrén fino. En Castillejo del Romeral, 
muchas putas y poco pan. Spain herself is 
the butt of caustic sarcasm: El socorro 
de Espafia siempre llega tarde. En Espatia, 
el que apafia apafa. La escuadra de 
Espafia: dos navios y una tartana. Mis- 
trust is undeniably preponderant. The 
folk distrust of schooling and literary 
extremes, for example, turns up fre- 
quently: La necesidad ensefia mds que la 
universidad. Ara hondo, echa basura, y 
(obscenity) en los libros de agricultura. De 
tal seso, tal texto. Los amantes de Teruel, 
boba ella y tonto él. There are many 
dichos, also, that express a flippant 


skepticism of religious practices: Oracién 
de obispo vale mucho pero mds el cucho. 
Juan del Pueblo is naturally immodest. 
He unhesitatingly tackles the toughest 
sociological and philosophical problems, 
although not with abstruse language; 
he prefers rhyme and a figure. Sometimes 
he is at his best in commenting on these 
problems, but he clings stubbornly to his 
sarcasm. marriage, for example: 
Madre équé cosa es casar? Hija, hilar, 
parir y llorar. On the problem of the 
relativity of beauty: Dijo el escarabajo a 
sus hijos: ‘‘Venid acd, mis flores.”” With 
the pattern of “dijo...,” many philo- 
sophical comments are made: Dijo el 
asno al mulo: “Quttate alld, orejudo.” 
Dijo el dinero al amor: “Lo que tui no 
logres, lo lograré yo.” Dijo el grajo al 
cuervo; ‘‘Quttate alld, que me tiznas.”” The 
jury system of justice is viewed with 
cynicism: Justicia es lo que en sala de 
cinco quieren tres. Entire groups of people 
are mistrusted, among them poets, 
doctors, pharmacists, clergymen, stu- 
dents, tailors, lawyers, notaries, hidalgos, 
strangers, and foreigners: De poetas, 
médicos y locos todos tenemos un poco. 
Clérigo, fraile, 0 indio, no lo tengas por 
amigo. éEs Vd. de Bilbao? Pues, bastante 
hemos hablao. Hidalgo, hidegalgo. M édico 
por Cddiz, boticario por Santiago y 
abogao por Grand, nd. Médico, manceba 
y criados, son enemigos pagados. Los yerros 
del médico, la tierra los cubre. Sastre y 
santo? Errado estd el calendario. (Tirso 
de Molina has a play entitled Santo y 
sastre, which alludes to San Homobono, 
13 of November.) El abad y el gorrién, 
dos malas aves son. Buen abogado, mal 
cristiano; and the lawyer’s prayer: Dios 
desavenga a quien nos mantenga, which 
calls to mind an advertisement of a 
lawyer in one of the leading newspapers 
of Mexico City (August, 1951): 
“prvorcios RAPIpos. 50 pPEsos (about 
$6.00 U. S. currency). CONSULTA GRATIS.” 

It must be clear by now that Juan 
del Pueblo has an inordinate, and often 
inappropriate, propensity for sarcasm. 
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Yet after all, many matters might well 
be treated with merited respect and 
decorum. Unrestrained sarcasm can be 
futilitarian. We can only speculate on 
what would have happened to the 
Spanish mind if Juan had shown re- 
straint down through the centuries. One 
thing is certain, when he turns his 
sarcastic skill upon the proper target, he 
does an unmatched service for morale. 
In unpleasant and dangerous situations, 
one of the surest alleviations is sarcastic 
humor, as any veteran G. I. who has 
had to face gunfire, or “hurry up and 
wait,” will assure you. Here Juan is in 
his element: No es nada, lo del ojo—y lo 
llevaba en la mano. A este pobrecito manco 
dadle limosna por Dios, que tiene cinco 
dedos en una mano, y en la otra, tres y dos. 
The filosofia vulgar is full of such expres- 
sions, most of which make use of a 
similar quick twist in the syntax in order 
to give the listener a therapeutic shock 
as well as a laugh. In this usage sarcasm 
is where it ideally belongs, mocking 
misfortune. 

If Juan del Pueblo and Sancho Panza 
expressed an opinion of the comments 
in this study, they would probably say 
in unison: “Este tto es un don Benitillo 
que da de comer al diablo.” But criticism 
does not necessarily imply lack of affec- 
tion. I have, in a sense, associated with 


Juan for a long time and my collaborator 
and I have collected his sayings, which we 
would like to see printed in a single 
handy volume. However, the cost of 
publication is so great that the prospect 
at the moment of this writing is, to use 
one of Juan’s phrases, tan negro como la 
esperanza de un pobre. A good safe date is 
el dia de San Ciruela (el 30 de febrero). 


NOTES 


1 Academically the common man is the concern 
of all the vast number of folklorists throughout 
the world, as well as essayists of highest cali- 
bre, such as Ortega y Gasset; politically we 
think immediately of ‘‘people’s republics’’ such 
as the USSR; commercially the advertisers in 
the slick magazines and the Hollywood pro- 
ducers measure their products to the order of a 
hypothetical ‘‘mass man.” 

? Title of one of Caldéron’s comedies. See my 
“The Use of Proverbs as Titles and Motifs in 
Calderén,’’ Hispanic Review (1947), xv, 453- 
463; ‘‘... in Tirso de Molina,’”’ Hispanic Re- 
view (1939), vir, 310-323; ‘‘... in Lope de 
Vega,’”’ Hispanic Review (1938), v1, 305-323. 

+ 2a impresién, Sevilla, 1921-22, 2 vols. 

‘ It is said that the devil’s shrewdest trick is to 
spread the news that he doesn’t exist. 

* Hartzenbusch has a play, edited in the United 
States in 1919, in which he uses this proverb 
as a title and as the chief motif of the propa- 
gandist. Through oversight the proverbial 
meaning escaped the editor. In the same play 
there is left unidentified a Juan Portal, the 
proverbial town do-nothing who goes from door 
(portal) to door seeking gossip. 

* Title of Moreto’s most famous comedy. 


The many friends and admirers of Julio del Toro of the University 
of Michigan will be happy to know that he has been re-appointed 
a second four-year term as Editor of the Modern Language Journal. 





























ALBERTO GERCHUNOFF 


VIDA Y MANOS 


Cisar TIEMPO 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Enrique Méndez Calzada, el agudisimo 
autor de El tonel de Didgenes, solia decir 
que los mejores escritores argentinos eran 
rusos de nacimiento o de origen . 

La afirmacién puede considerarse una 
humorada y no a smattering of ignorance, 
como dirfa Oscar Levant, si bien es posi- 
ble hallar en la obra de Samuel Eichel- 
baum, Enrique Espinoza, Leén Dujovne, 
José Rabinovich, Enrique Dickmann, 
Ilka Krupkin, Jacobo Fijman, Alejandro 
Jascalevich, Salomén Resnik, Julia Pri- 
lutzky-Farny, Carlos Berg, Lazaro Lia- 
cho, Leén Kibrik, Bernardo Kordon, 
Luisa Sofovich, Bernardo Escliar, Roberto 
Scornik, Salomén Wapnir, Gregorio Fin- 
germann, Manuel Kirs, Isabelino Scornik, 
Aarén Spivak, Alberto Palcos, Leén 
Ostrov, Samuel Tarnopolsky, Carlos 
Zol, Nicol4s Rappoport, José Pavlotzky, 
Tobias Rosemberg, Gregorio Bermann, 
Lazaro Schallman, Angel Rosemblat, 
Rebeca Mactas, Leén Mirlas, Raquel 
Rabi, Sergio Leonardo, Carlos M. Griin- 
berg, Mauricio Nirenstein, Julio Marsagot 
y algunos otros—narradores, poetas, dra- 
maturgos, filésofos, socidlogos, investiga- 
dores, fildlogos, eruditos, exégetas, histo- 
riadores y criticos—paginas dignas de las 
antologias mds exigentes. Pero si pensa- 
mos en Alberto Gerchunoff, de cuyo 
estilo dijo el maestro Baldomero Sanin 
Cano con su indiscutible autoridad que 
era “de un sabor cldsico en que se nota 
la fuerza de Quevedo y de Saavedra 
Fajardo, preciosamente combinado con 
la suavidad de un Fray Luis de Leén y 
la sonora corriente de un Solis,” y de 
cuyo arte afirmé Armando Tagle, tan 
poco complaciente, que ‘es de una belleza 
cl4sica, en sus mejores modelos” (Estu- 
dios de Psicologia y Critica, 1, 271), y a 
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quien Luis Alberto Sdnchez considera 
uno de los mds grandes prosistas del 
Continente (Nueva Historia de la Litera- 
tura Americana, 361), la ocurrencia de 
Méndez Calzada adquiere el valor de 
una definicién y subraya con toda serie- 
dad una categoria, siempre que esta 
palabra no signifique acusacién, como 
pretendia Aristételes, sino atributo y 
sirva de pedestal a un designio de jerar- 
quia. Vivo o muerto nadie pudo ni puede 
negarle a Gerchunoff en la plenitud de 
sus talentos literarios, su condicién de 
maestro. Su obra es un veto a toda otra 
adjudicacién de primacias y, como decia 
Cansinos-Assens, entre sus manos debe 
quedar la manzana simbdlica, mds justa- 
mente que el anillo alejandrino estuvo en 
las manos de Perdicas .. . 

Prosista de estirpe cervantina, muy 
antiguo y muy moderno, puede decirse 
que el autor de La jofaina maravillosa 
terminé por superar el modelo con la 
magica diversidad plastica de quien 
domina todos los secretos del idioma y 
tiene ademas el secreto supremo de la 
personalidad. Cosa realmente de prodigio 
si se tiene en cuenta que nacié en Rusia 
y que el trabajo manual le impidié hasta 
cerca de los veinte afios inclinarse con 
frecuencia sobre los libros que se con- 
vertirian en la pasién de toda su vida. 

Efectivamente Alberto Gerchunoff na- 
cid el 1° de Enero—dia dedicado por la 
grey catdélica a celebrar la Circuncisién 
de Jesu-Cristo—del afio 1883, segtin el 
pasaporte concedido a su padre para el 
viaje a América, y en 1884, segtin le 
referia su madre. Naciéd en Proskuroff, 
pequefio villorrio perteneciente a Ka- 
mefietz-Podolsk, capital de la Podolia 
cuyo territorio era ya conocido de la 
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antigiiedad cld4sica y del que hallamos 
noticias en Herodoto. Pese a las repeti- 
das interdicciones a los judios de estable- 
cerse en la ciudad éstos vivian alli desde 
1465. Tres afios apenas contaba nuestro 
héroe cuando su familia se trasladé a 
Tulchin, de ahi el error de algunos de sus 
biégrafos que lo hacen aparecer como 
viendo la luz primera en la capital de 
Bratslaf. Por su parte el difundido 
Quién es Quién que publica Kraft (4a. 
edicién, 406) sostiene que Gerchunoff 
nacié en Villaguay, provincia de Entre 
Rios, error muy difundido hace algunos 
afios al socaire de cierto nacionalismo de 
reata que no podia tolerar que Alfonsina 
Storni, Horacio Quiroga o Alberto Ger- 
chunoff no hubiesen nacido en el pais. 
El estupendo narrador de Los gauchos 
judtos no tuvo la culpa ni el mérito de 
haber entrado en el mundo por Podolia y, 
aunque pretendan ignorarlo los jingoistas, 
millares de ejemplos ensefian que mucho 
mas que la raza y el suelo natal influye 
la tierra en la que el individuo arraiga 
y se realiza. Alberto Gerchunoff por su 
intima y encarnizada identificacién con 
el pais donde se formé y donde desarrollé 
su obra, fué argentino por los costados 
mds sensibles y aprehensibles del ser. 
Nacer argentino, ukraniano, griego o 
guatemalteco es un acontecimiento del 
que no participa la voluntad y no confiere 
al beneficiario otras prerrogativas que 
las que podré obtener oportunamente con 
su talento si lo tiene y con su labor si la 
realiza. Porque uno es el acto de nacer, 
que pertenece a la fisiologia, y otro el de 
ser, que pertenece al espfritu y a la razén. 
Uno el acto de crecer por fuera, como un 
rascacielo, y otro el de crecer por dentro, 
metafisicamente, como un alma. Uno, 
en suma, el hecho de ser y otro el de llegar 
a ser. Y si bien el caso de Gerchunoff 
puede dar lugar a una pardbola edifi- 
cante en la que se destaque la calidad de 
la pepsina criolla que digiere generosa- 
mente a los hombres de todas las latitudes 
y los asimila hasta incorporarlos con 
honra a la nacionalidad, a nosotros nos 


parece mas interesante sefialar lo que 
hizo y cémo tuvo que luchar hasta impo- 
nerse. Porque el hombre no es lo que es 
porque hace lo que hace sino que hace lo 
que hace porque es lo que es. 

Para ubicar al personaje es necesario 
hablar de sus manos. “La accién hazafiosa 
es obra de la mano,” escribid Marafién. 
Empecemos por ellas. El nifio de seis afios 
que llegé desde la Rusia zarista al Hotel 
de Inmigrantes de Buenos Aires con unas 
manecitas suaves y blancas, unas manos 
de morbidez casi femenina, no pudo intuir 
entonces la parabola de su destino manual. 
Su padre, duefio de una casa de posta 
en Tulchin, hebraista avezado, hombre 
de consejo, enamorado de la naturaleza, 
le decia transfigurado de jtbilo desde la 
tribuna rodante del carromato que los 
conducia a la frontera:—En la Argentina 
trabajaremos la tierra, comeremos pan 
de nuestro trigo y seremos agricultores 
como los antiguos judios, los judios de 
la Biblia—. Esta no fué mds que una de 
las etapas de su destino americano. Los 
Gerchunoff se iniciaron en efecto en la 
vida del campo cuando el campo era 
marafia y soledad. Es bien sabido que en 
ninguna parte tanto como en contacto 
con la naturaleza le acucia al ser humano 
la sensacién amarga y alegre de que la 
felicidad es posible si se la conquista. 
Una felicidad que no se aferra a las ale- 
gorias ni suefia con las estampas de 
égloga de los poemas, al uso. En el campo 
no hay literatura, no la habia al menos 
sesenta afios atrds, sino arenales de de- 
sierto, pajonales, cizafia y desolacidén. 
Desde 1899 hasta 1909 hubo que luchar 
contra muchas insidias en Santa Fé y 
Entre Rios, contra las tormentas del cielo 
y las tormentas de los hombres, contra la 
sequia y las inundaciones, contra las 
mangas de langosta y contra los incen- 
dios, y enriscarse en la vida dura y mor- 
diente del litoral. 

A trancas y barrancas el nifio llegé 
a la adolescencia. Aprendié a cavar pozos, 
a construir hornos, a uncir bueyes al 
yugo, a derribar novillos ariscos, a condu- 
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cir la segadora y a paralizar en plena 
huida a un pingo chticaro con una man- 
gana infalible. Las manos del muchacho 
no eran entonces precisamente las manos 
de un artista. Los dedos se le hicieron 
anchos y espesos y los tejidos adquirieron 
la aspereza y el color de la gleba. 

Todo esto ocurria en Moises Ville, 
rincén aldeano de la provincia de Santa 
Fé. El zagal no tardé en recibir su 
bautismo de sangre. iY qué bautismo! 
Un domingo de Cuasimodo, porque si 
només, un paisano bellaco maté al padre 
de Alberto, e hirié a su madre y su her- 
mana. El nifio pagé asi su tremendo 
tributo a la tierra que exaltaria afios mds 
tarde en paginas de encendido patriotismo 
sin la mds leve sombra de rencor. Creer 
en la justicia es ya una forma de realizar 
la justicia. Pareceria ser que esas vastas 
perspectivas celestes que nimban y em- 
bellecen la sordidez de los pueblos se 
hubieran transfundido en el alma del 
tierno inmigrante. Lo cierto es que 
apenas si volviéd a referirse alguna vez 
al tremendo episodio y si lo hizo fué 
sdlo para recordar que en el cementerio 
de Moises Ville quedaron los restos de 
Gerchun Gerchunoff y una ldpida que 
recordaba en la lengua de los patriarcas 
su paso de varén elegido y ecudnime. 

La familia se trasladé6 a Entre Rios. 
Alberto se hizo pastor, se hizo agricultor, 
se hizo gaucho. Las manos se tornaron 
cobrizas, més aptas para pelear que para 
bendecir. Instalado en la colonia Rajil, 
cerca de Villaguay, el muchacho descubre 
deslumbrado el escenario de sus futuras 
historias. Aprende a jinetear, a bolear 
avestruces, a realizar proezas con el 
lazo. Su instructor es un viejo soldado de 
Urquiza, un tal Cipriano Castro a quien 
recordar4 mds tarde en una semblanza 
vigorosa. “En aquella naturaleza incom- 
parable—escribié él mismo—bajo aquel 
cielo Gnico, en el vasto sosiego de la 
campifia surcada de rios, mi existencia se 
ungié de fervor, que borré mis origenes, 
y me hizo argentino.” 

Pero las plagas no fueron una creacién 


de Jehové para uso exclusivo de los 
egipcios. También las conocié el campo 
entrerriano. Las cosechas se perdieron 
una tras otra y la madre de nuestro 
protagonista, dofia Ana Korinfeld, pudo 
convencer a los suyos que abandonaran 
el campo. Convencer es vencer dos veces. 
Ya se ver& por qué. 

Gerchunoff aterriz6 en Buenos Aires 
saturado de densa criolledad, sabio en 
leyendas montieleras, enraizado en la 
provincia adoptiva pero con el impetu 
de esos rios que avanzan barriendo las 
orillas. Las manos atezadas no tardaron 
en ponerse blancas. Blancas de polvo de 
harina. El primer quehacer que consiguidé 
fué en la tahona de un panadero israelita, 
un quehacer que duraria lo que el pan 
4zimo de las fiestas pascuales. Su trabajo 
inmediato fué el de aprendiz en la seccién 
niquelado de un taller mecdnico. Encor- 
vado junto a la pileta de cal se pasaba el 
dia cepillando bronces, que introducia 
luego en un tacho hirviente de lejia. Las 
manos seguian cumpliendo el ciclo de 
sus metamorfosis. Se le hincharon y 
abrieron los dedos. En presencia suya, 
poco mas tarde, un obrero encontraba 
la muerte en el taller. Espantado se 
apresuré a cambiar de oficio. Fué pasama- 
nero, hild, tejiéd galones, fabricé cigarri- 
llos. Entretanto un carrero espafiol le 
ensefiaba las letras latinas en una novela 
por entregas. Sus dedos se hicieron largos 
y fusiformes, en la piel apenas si se re- 
conocian las quemazones del sol entre- 
rriano. Las lecturas empezaban a solicitar 
tenazmente su deseo de ser alguien. 
Sofiaba con ingresar al Colegio Nacional, 
seguir estudios regulares, doctorarse al- 
gin dia. Enrique Dickmann, patriarca 
del socialismo argentino, fué su maestro 
de primeras letras. Para poder adquirir 
libros y pagarse las matriculas Gerchunoff 
se hizo buhonero. El duefio de un ten- 
ducho le proporcioné articulos de mer- 
ceria para venderlos en la calle. Traba- 
jaba de sol a sol, caminoteando por el 
puerto bajo una temperatura que rajaba 
el adoquinado, por las calles de extramu- 
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ros, por el centro de la ciudad hostil, 
voceando su mercaderia. Las manos 
perdieron su aspereza pero se hicieron 
enormes y desmadejadas. Mas el pe- 
quefio macabeo no abandonaba la lucha. 
Se convirtié en un lector implacable. Un 
obrero asturiano lo inicié en la lectura 
del Quijote. ‘La viuda de San Francisco,’ 
que es como llama el hombre salvaje de 
Papini a la pobreza, le seguia siendo fiel. 
El novelista Manuel Galvez cuenta que 
en mas de una ocasién hubo de prestarle 
los veinte centavos que Gerch necesitaba 
para tomar el tranvia. Ni la lucha ni los 
contrastes ni la miseria lograron ensom- 
brecer su caracter. ‘Pongo mi mano en el 
fuego por Gerchunoff—escribié Galvez, 
que fué su compafiero por mds de cua- 
renta afios—Me consta su bondad, su 
gran bondad ...” (Amigos y maestros 
de mi juventud, 1900-1910). 

En el brocal de los veinte aiios le ofre- 
cieron la direccién de un periddico rosa- 
rino, un diario de combate. Sus manos 
tuvieron que adaptarse al manejo de 
otras herramientas mas finas: el ldpiz, 
las galeradas, la tinta de imprenta, la 
lapicera de agalla. Y, ademas, el fuego 
blanco de las polémicas y la rapidez de 
concepcién y de ejecucién. Las manos 
revoloteaban Avidamente sobre el papel 
y se hicieron blancas y delicadas como 
las de un masoreta, un abate o un mohel. 
Ahora podia debatir sutilezas del Talmud 
y trazar en una de las prosas mds tersas 
y estereoscépicas de América Hispana 
el elogio de la tierra acogedora, la ala- 
banza de Entre Rios, ‘“‘tierra benévola 
de hombres leales” que lo incliné “al 
deleite humilde de la palabra.” Por el 
milagro de la palabra Gerchunoff llegé 
a ser entre nosotros todo lo que quiso 
ser: periodista, escritor, ensefiante, predi- 
cador, conferencista, maestro y, en cada 
una de esas direcciones, el primero entre 
sus pares. 

Viaj6 por Europa y América, entre- 
visté a las personalidades mds representa- 
tivas del siglo, fué amigo de Marcel 
Proust y de Albert Einstein, de Gabriela 


Mistral y de Leopoldo Lugones, de Waldo 
Frank y de Horacio Quiroga. Ingresé a 
la redaccién del diario La Nacién en el 
afio 1908 y escribiéd todos los dias en él 
paginas imborrables hasta la vispera 
misma de su muerte, acaecida a las cinco 
de la tarde del jueves 2 de Marzo de 1950 
en la interseccién de las calles San Martin 
y Sarmiento, la esquina del diario. En 
1910 publicé Los gauchos judtos, al que 
siguieron Cuentos de Ayer, La jofaina 
maravillosa, El nuevo régimen, La Asam- 
blea de la Bohardilla, El hombre que hablé 
en la Sorbona, Pequefias Prosas, Historias 
y proezas de amor, Enrique Heine, Imdge- 
nes del Pats, Los amores de Baruj Spinoza, 
El cristianismo precristiano, El Hombre 
Importante, La clinica del doctor Mefisté- 
feles, Roberto Payré, y dejé inédito mate- 
rial literario como para llenar diez voli- 
menes. 

Nosotros vimos de cerca al maestro por 
primera vez en la imprenta de los Porter, 
hermanos de nuestra madre, corrigiendo 
las pruebas de La jofaina maravillosa, un 
modelo de agenda cervantina, pero oirlo 
no aleanzamos a oirlo hasta la noche del 
10 de Noviembre de 1927. Cémo habraé 
sido la impresién que pronto se cumpliré 
un cuarto de siglo de la fecha y atin no 
la hemos olvidado. Por el contrario recor- 
damos nitidamente que Gerchunoff hablé 
esa noche en ptiblico de Heine, una de sus 
grandes devociones y del Buch der Lieder. 
Estariamos mas en lo cierto al decir que 
m&s que hablar elevé con su voz paroxi- 
tona una plegaria para arrancar al fuego 
eterno el alma de un poeta inmortal. Fué 
una pdgina poderosa, poderosamente 
orada. Y no bien comenzé a devanar sus 
periodos rotundos, esculpiendo morosa- 
mente las palabras, nuestra atencidén fué 
atrafida por sus manos. De pronto los de- 
dos de la derecha se curvaron como 
aferrAndose a la empufiadura de un remo. 
Los de la izquierda no tardaron en imitar 
aquel movimiento. Era facil advertir que 
el maestro remaba en un mar de claras 
olas encontradas, seguro de su fuerza y de 
su rumbo. En determinado momento una 
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de las manos se alzé a la altura de la 
cabeza apoydndose rApida y fugazmente 
en el cabello como si hubiese tenido necesi- 
dad de asentar la electricidad de las ideas. 
Las variaciones orquestadas por el pro- 
digioso expositor inundaban la atmésfera 
y permitian seguir como a través de la 
proyeccién de un film las vicisitudes del 

ta preso en las mallas de un amor im- 
posible. Sdlo el que mide con precisién 
una profundidad, nos decia Zweig, goza 
de esa profundidad. Gerchunoff paladeaba 
golosamente las palabras de su mensaje 
revistiéndolo de emocién religiosa, intima- 
mente satisfecho por otra parte de evocar 
a un igual si no en la gracia primorosa del 
verso, para el que no se sintié predesti- 
nado, en la hervidora fluencia de su genia- 
lidad de conversador inaudito. 

Mas tarde tuvimos el honor de anudar 
una amistad firme, hecha de devocién y 
de afecto por nuestra parte. Y hasta 
tuvimos la satisfaccién de convertirnos en 
editores de uno de sus libros fundamenta- 
les, El hombre importante, cuyo prélogo 
contiene la més aguda y demoledora 
requisitoria contra las academias que haya 
podido escribirse nunca. Pero esta es otra 
historia. Lo que quisimos decir es que 
viéndolo y tratandolo de cerca el hombre 
no cedia un jeme a la importancia del 
escritor. Todo en él era extraordinario. Su 
fervor, su solidaridad humana, su fabulosa 
capacidad de trabajo, su sentido talmit- 
dico de la familia, su coraje y esa propen- 
sin a dibujar invariablemente grandes 
puntos sobre las grandes y pequefias fes 
de nuestro tiempo. Cuando nosotros 
publicamos La campafia antisemita y el 
Director de la Biblioteca Nacional, Alberto 
Gerchunoff escribié una p4gina estupenda 
en Flecha, el diamantino peridédico que 
dirigia Deodoro Roca en Cérdoba. “La 
principal deficiencia de los judfos—dijo 
entonces—considerados como un grupo 
humano coherente, consiste en no haber 
tenido historia nacional, desarrollada en 
la unidad de un territorio, a partir del 


primer siglo de la era. Si hubiesen tenido 
ese encadenamiento de crimenes, de 
despojos, de iniquidades, de tropelias, o 
sea la herencia continuada que forma la 
historia de una nacionalidad, la opinién 
mundial veria en sus defectos un rasgo 
caracteristico, una definicién, una estruc- 
tura de entidad. Cuando se habla del 
atavismo de raza que induce a los alema- 
nes a la docilidad, a la justificacién de la 
barbarie, a la impermeabilidad a lo que 
sea civilizacién, se nos dice que debemos 
comprenderlas en su composicién psi- 
colégica y no juzgarlos con nuestro cri- 
terio individual. Los judfos no tienen el 
derecho a que se les comprenda como un 
resultado histdérico porque carecen de esa 
configuracién politica que el mundo tolera 
y est&é acostumbrado a ponderar dentro 
de sus condiciones peculiares. Unicamente 
los hombres de juicio libre, que conciben 
la vida social sin ligaduras hereditarias, 
saben que los judios representan un ele- 
mento substantivo, una fuerza coloidal en 
la existencia de la humanidad”’. En este 
aspecto Gerchunoff superé las condiciones 
substantivas de su origen. Pues mds que 
una fuerza coloidal fué una potencia 
catalizadora. 

Ahora que no est4 entre nosotros no 
pensemos que se ha reincorporado al gran 
misterio, disuelto en la nada. La historia 
de los verdaderos artistas es una historia 
de resurrecciones. Por otra parte écémo 
diferenciar a un muerto de un hombre 
que se vuelve serio, que renuncia al 
tiempo y se encierra tranquilamente a 
meditar en algo cuya solucién le ator- 
menta desde largo tiempo atras? se pre- 
gunta Rilke. Quién sabe si Alberto Ger- 
chunoff se ha substraido del mismo modo 
a las solicitaciones del mundo para medi- 
tar mejor acerca del triste momento que 
él mismo atraviesa. 

Dejé una viuda, cuatro hijas y una 
biblioteca envidiable. La biblioteca fué 
adquirida por la Sociedad Hebraica Ar- 
gentina. 








PARALLELS BETWEEN SPANISH AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN 
NOVELISTIC THEMES 


Grorce O. ScHANZER 
University of Kansas 


The interesting field of Hispanic- 
Russian literary relations is still almost 
unexplored.* The researcher encounters 
in this vast zone only one oasis, Portnoff’s 
La literatura rusa en Espafia (New York, 
1932). Portnoff’s death, a few years 
ago, cut short a unique investigation 
which calls for a sequel, particularly a 
study on the Russian literature in Spanish 
America. I have made limited attempts 
to explore the unknown in a paper on 
Rod6’s notes on Tolstoy and in a study 
of the penetration of Russian literature 
in Uruguay.' The present investigation 
is another step in the same direction. It 
aims to compare the two literatures by 
an examination of their novelistic themes.” 

Torres Rioseco has pointed out the 
lack of a serious study of Russian in- 
fluences on the Spanish American novel.’ 
Vague allusions to such influences are 
frequent. There is hardly a critical work 
which does not attribute some Russian 
inspiration to some Spanish American 
novelist.‘ Occasionally there is no need 
for a critic to discover such relationships, 
for references to Russia and things 
Russian are found in the novels them- 
selves, e.g. in Raza de bronce, Reinaldo 
Solar, Plata y bronce, and Tungsteno. 

Luis Alberto Sanchez, who displayed 
great familiarity with Russian literature 
in his América, novela sin novelisias, 
distinguished in the same work a period 
of “eslavolatria” or “rusofilia’” in the 
literary history of Spanish America.’ He 
did not explain the causes of the popu- 
larity of Russian fiction. The vogue of 





* A paper read at the Thirty-Third Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 
26-27, 1951. 


the Russian novelists in France in the 
eighties of the last century has been 
attributed by Hemmings to the people’s 
weariness of the methods and ideals of 
naturalism. This explanation does not 
apply to Spanish America. The success 
of the Russians there was conceived by 
the critics rather as the result of some 
vague affinity, an interpretation which 
recalls the analogies between Russia ar 
Spain discussed by Portnoff’ ans 
Balseiro.* Daireaux considered the “‘sen- 
sibilidad americana. . . mucho mAs vecina 
de la sensibilidad rusa que de la sen- 
sibilidad francesa.”® Uslar  Pietri 
reiterated a “secreta afinidad de sen- 
sibilidad” in 1948." Luis Alberto Sanchez 
and Daireaux found a similarity in the 
music and the folklore of Spanish America 
and Russia." Silva Valdés compared the 
Russian peasant costume to that of the 
Indians of the Andes.” More scientific is 
the parallel, drawn by Maridtegui," be- 
tween the social conditions in prerevo- 
lutionary Russia and those prevailing in 
the undeveloped areas of Hispanic 
America. However, economics and soci- 
ology are mere aids in the task of literary 
criticism, and analogies must be found 
in literature itself. In this connection 
passing remarks of critics such as 
Daireaux’s on “las analogias que existen 
entre los temas. . . que la vieja Rusia y la 
joven América ofrecen a sus escritores”™ 
and that of Sanchez on the Russian 
novel ‘‘con cuya tematica tiene la nuestra 
cierta semejanza,”'® offer a starting 
point for an investigation of parallels 
between the two literatures, parallels 
which were felt but never clearly defined. 

In the novels of Spanish America and 
Russia one can observe parallels of at- 
titude, themes, and traits. 
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The novelists of both civilizations 
repudiate the present. Usually their 
works represent a protest, occasionally 
an escape. Both display a strong social 
preoccupation and a tendency to didac- 
ticism. This attitude, reaffirmed recently 
on the Spanish American side by Monguié 
and Portuondo,"* had been observed as a 
characteristic of the Russian novelists 
by Emilia Pardo Baz&n, sixty-five years 

07 
i both countries we find novels which 
deal with an uprooted upper class (a 
theme henceforth to be called “los 
trasplantados’’), with an exploited peas- 
antry (the “mujikismo” theme); novels 
about spineless dreamers (“‘los abtilicos’’), 
about the decay of an aristocratic 
family, about the overemphasis on money 
in a society just emerging from feudalism, 
and about outcasts such as vagabonds 
and prostitutes. 

Thematic traits which are found 
equally in the Spanish American and 
the Russian novel are their preoccupa- 
tions with superstition, cruel violence, 
the quest for unearned income,'* clash 
with a foreigner,'® and a deep bitterness 
frequently compensated for by a mes- 
sianic hope. 

The limits of the present study permit 
only the discussion of three thematic 
parallels between the Russian prerevolu- 
tionary novel and the Spanish American 
novel from the 1880’s to the 1930's. 
The three themes: “Los trasplantados,” 
“FE] mujikismo,” and “Los abilicos” 
jointly represent a great social and moral 
problem reflected in the literature of 
both countries.” ‘Los trasplantados”’ 
and “E] mujikismo” portray the abyss 
between those who live, physically or 
mentally, abroad and those who toil to 
provide the basis for a rather alien 
civilization; ‘‘Los abiilicos,” the failure 
of well-intentioned individuals to adapt 
themselves to circumstances which they 
are unable to change. The “unique 
spectacle,” to quote de Vogiié, “of a 
small ruling class—due to adopted cus- 


toms, ideas, and often language—having 
become complete strangers to the people 
they governed’ is not unique to the 
Spanish Americans. Nor do they have 
difficulty in understanding the problem 
of the young men who returned to Russia 
“properly loaded with moral philosophy 
and the leaven of liberalism—equipped 
with ideas for which there was no use in 
their own country.”’™ 

First, ‘Los trasplantados.”” The head- 
ing is taken from a novel of the Chilean 
Blest Gana, in which he describes the 
Parisian sojourn of some of his compa- 
triots. It is impossible to cover all novels, 
Russian and Spanish American, in which 
a protagonist spends some time in Europe, 
but there are many in which this cir- 
cumstance is an essential part of the 
theme. One or more of their characters 
suffer from an affliction which is called 
“narisitis.”* The fact that they spend 
some time in Nice or Madrid or, as in 
the case of the Russians, in Baden Baden™ 
is immaterial. In many instances their 
ideas and actions are interchangeable, 
not only among Spanish American novels, 
but occasionally also between the novels 
of Spanish America and Russia. The 
authors may have Western sympathies 
or be traditionalists, slavophiles, or 
criollophiles; all deal with a select group 
of compatriots, composed of a wealthy 
majority and a minority of poor intel- 
lectuals more at home in Europe than 
in their own country. They do not like 
to go back and, if they have to, their 
minds remain fixed on the West. Abroad 
they display contempt for their father- 
land, criticizing it constantly, while at 
the same time they harbor a profound 
secret admiration for the land of their 
birth, the land of the future. They try 
in vain to “crash” European society, but 
even their wealth does not permit them 
more than a superficial penetration. The 
intellectuals, Spanish Americans and Rus- 
sians, create a whole émigré literature. 
All of them, criollos or Eastern Euro- 
peans, are in the eyes of the Westerners 
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semi-barbarians who are accepted with 
great reserve. “Diese Russen,” says 
the Oberkellner disapprovingly in 
Dostoevski’s The Gambler.> The French 
call the exotic foreigners ‘‘rasta- 
quouéres.”’ 6 

Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that Spanish Americans as 
well as Russians congregate in groups 
which are neither a part of the home nor 
of the host country. It is natural that 
contacts are established between in- 
dividuals of different foreign communities. 
In the novels of the transplanted, 
Spanish Americans meet Russians. The 
creoles of Rastaquouére feed their party 
guests “‘segtin la usanza moscovita”” and 
the heroine, or rather the victim, marries 
a pseudo prince from Russian-occupied 
Poland. The protagonist of Edwards 
Bello’s Criollos en Paris cultivates the 
acquaintance of a Russian lady. Another 
contact between the two nationalities 
is to be found in El inztil by the same 
author. Tristeza rusa,*% by Herminia 
Herrera y Reissig, deals with the love 
between a Peruvian pianist and a White 
Russian in Paris. 

Other Spanish American novels which 
touch on the problem of the transplanted 
are Cambaceres’ Musica sentimental, 
Edwards Bello’s El chileno en Madrid, 
and Giiiraldes’ Raucho. Among the books 
written by Russians one must not forget 
the diary of Marie Bashkirtsev, tech- 
nically not a novel and usually not ac- 
cepted as an integral part of Russian 
literature, yet most popular with Spanish 
American readers and frequently re- 
ferred to. The young Russian artist, 
who accused herself of preferring to be a 
foreigner in Paris, but stayed there to 
die, became, in the minds of the Latins, 
the symbol of the Russians abroad. 

A quotation from Dostoevski appro- 
priately concludes the discussion of the 
transplanted. In The Gambler, the Eng- 
lishman Astley censors the young Russian 
hero in a few sentences which could be 
directed equally at the protagonist of 


Criollos en Parts or other transplanted 
Spanish Americans: “Yes, you have 
destroyed yourself. You had some abili- 
ties, a lively disposition, and were not a 
bad fellow; you might have been of 
service to your country, which is in 
such need of men, but—you will remain 
here, and your life is over. I don’t blame 
you. To my mind all Russians are like 
that, or disposed to be like that. If it is 
not roulette it is something similar. The 
exceptions are very rare. You are not 
the first who does not understand the 
meaning of work. (I am not talking of 
your peasantry.)”’”® 

We have arrived at the second parallel, 
the theme of the downtrodden peasant, 
“E] mujikismo.” This term, derived from 
the Russian peasant, the muzhik,*° seems 
to have been invented by Maridtegui. 
It will be used here to refer both to the 
Russian ‘“narodnik” and the Spanish 
American “indianista’” movement. The 
parallel between the muzhik and the 
Indian suggested itself. Already Emilia 
Pardo Bazin described the Russian 
peasant as a member of a model agrarian 
village community, but at the same time 
as “envuelto en pieles de carnero mal 
curtidas, oliendo a bravio;...sumiso y 
humilde, cargado ayer con la cadena de 
la servidumbre;...sucio, mantenido con 
berzas agrias, embriagado de wodka, 
que pega a su mujer y se estremece de 
miedo a los aparecidos, al diablo y al 
trueno...”* The analogy between the 
miserable member or ex-member of the 
Russian “mir” and the Spanish American 
“ayllu” (or whatever other Indian term 
may apply) was obvious. Both found 
their defenders and in 1928 Maridtegui 
could write: “Este indigenismo que esta 
sdlo en un periodo de germinacién— 
falta aun poco para que dé sus flores y 
sus frutos—podria ser comparado—sal- 
vadas todas las diferencias de tiempo y 
de espacio—al ‘mujikismo’ de la litera- 
tura rusa prerevolucionaria. El ‘mu- 


jikismo’ tuvo parentesco estrecho con 
la primera fase de la agitacién social en 
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la cual se preparé e incubé la revolucién 
rusa. La literatura ‘mujikista’ Ilené una 
misién histérica. Constituyé un verdadero 
proceso del feudalismo ruso, del cual 
saliéd éste inapeladamente condenado.’’® 

Among the Russian works on the peas- 
ant theme must be mentioned the writ- 
ings of Gleb Uspenski, Reshetnikov, 
Grigorovich, and Korolenko. In Spanish 
America the theme is represented by the 
‘“indianista” novels discussed by Wade 
and Archer in last year’s Hispania.* 
The subdivision of these novels, at- 
tempted by some critics, into those of 
“indianista” and “indigenista” variety 
recalls the Russian grouping into “popu- 
list”? and “proletarian” novels. The 
distinction is a technical one, because 
all of them reflect the apostolic attitude 
of the writers who wished to create a 
Russian or Spanish American equivalent 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The peasant of the ‘“‘mujikista’”’ litera- 
ture is completely removed from the 
current of western civilization. He is 
described as the victim of a trinity of 
oppression, forever under the whip (ldtigo 
or knut) of the landowner (pomeshchik or 
gamonal), the pastor (cura or pop), and 
the political authority. The muzhik and 
the Indian lead a vegetable existence 
from which they are aroused often by 
strong alcohol. Under its influence the 
peasant engages in acts of violence 
which, in the case of the relations be- 
tween husband and wife, are considered 
perfectly normal by the female both on 
the steppe and in the Andes. Immorality, 
including incest, is described as something 
common among muzhiks and Indians. 
In a land of great wealth the peasant 
suffers from malnutrition and disease; 
he lives in indescribable filth. He is not 
only illiterate, frequently up to the point 
of not knowing Spanish and Russian 
respectively, but also haunted by all 
kinds of superstitions. His lack of in- 
terest in the nation’s wars, lamented by 
Uspenski as well as Gonzdlez Prada, is 
not surprising. The heroes of the ‘“mu- 


jikista”’ literature are obscure individuals. 
If they have names, one usually fails to 
remember them. Indelible on the reader’s 
mind, however, are the horrors under- 
gone by the villagers in the novels of 
Uspenski and Reshetnikov, matched only 
by those of Icaza and other Andean 
novelists. In spite of the redeeming efforts 
of the intelligentsia the muzhik and the 
Indian usually do not appear ready for 
redemption. They fail sometimes to 
understand those who try to help and 
are easily turned against them. The re- 
sulting frustration is only one of the 
many causes of the negative outlook—the 
abulia—among intellectuals. We have 
arrived at the third parallel, ‘Los 
abtilicos.”’ 

Abulia, the lack or weakening of the 
will, was defined, outside the sphere of 
pure clinical science, by the Spaniard 
Ganivet, in a work written during his 
prolonged stay in Russian territory. 
Ganivet considered the ailment typical 
of the Spanish people, individually as 
well as collectively. Space does not 
permit an examination of the general 
causes of abulia and of the abulic char- 
acters in modern Spanish literature. 
“Los abilicos” are not limited to a partic- 
ular country, but they are frequent in 
Russian and Spanish American letters, 
where they appear among the best 
character creations and are considered 
typical. 

In Russian literature the hero of 
Gogol’s Dead Souls has been listed as an 
example, but his case is debatable. 
However, two characters in the same 
novel, Manilov and Tentetnikov, are 
definitely “abtilicos” who would not be 
out of place on a Spanish American 
estancia. Manilov dreams of possible 
improvements which he never attempts.*® 
Tentetnikov, like Gallegos’ Reinaldo 
Solar, very actively tries many things, 
e.g. the radical reform of his estate and 
the writing of a great work. Of course, 
both Solar and Tentetnikov experience 
failure after failure. Another famous 
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Russian character is Goncharov’s Oblo- 
mov, who gave the name to “oblomo- 
vism,” a variety of abulia marked by 
inactivity rather than ceaseless, futile 
activity. The protagonist, the educated 
son of wealthy, quiet, provincial land- 
owners, is unable to make decisions and 
shape his life actively. Described usually 
as in bed, he confines himself to dream- 
ing of a bliss which he does not strive to 
achieve. 

Among Turgenev’s creations are several 
weak-willed characters. Dimitri Rudin, 
the hero of the novel by the same name, 
is an excellent example of the abulia of 
futile activity. Like the Venezuelan 
Reinaldo Solar, Dimitri is always full of 
new ideas, mostly of foreign vintage. He 
inspires others and achieves nothing. 
Condemned to inactivity—and words— 
he eventually perishes in a sterile heroic 
act, like Reinaldo Solar and the hero of 
Edwards Bello’s El iniitil. 

Likewise not very strong-willed are 
Tolstoi’s Besukov and Levin and 
Dostoevski’s Alyosha Karamazov. How- 
ever, a true “abilico” and most akin to 
the Spanish Americans is Gorki’s Foma 
Gordeev. The son of a wealthy merchant, 
Foma ruins his life because of his best 
instincts, as do the heroes of La muerte 
nueva, by Hernandez Caté&, and Las 
impurezas de la realidad, by Ramos. 
These characters disapprove of the 
sources of their fathers’ wealth and in 
vain rebel against the society to which 
they belong. At the end of the book they 
have not yet died, but they have ceased 
to exist. 

Other ‘“abiilicos” are: Julid4n, in the 
novel of the same name by Gil Fortoul;** 
Julio Guzman in Raza de Catn by Reyles; 
the heroes of El hombre de hierro, by 
Garcia Calderén, El perdido, by Barrios, 
El mal metafisico, by GéAlvez, Para 
matar el gusano, by Bustamante, and 
El alto de las dnimas, by Guerra. Weak- 
willed are the protagonists of Gamboa’s 
Suprema ley and Azuela’s Lwuciérnaga. 


Symptoms of abulia can be observed in 
Arturo Cova, of La vordgine, and Lorenzo 
Barquero, of Dofia Barbara. 

In spite of the variations in the type 
of abulia, the circumstances involved, 
and the particularities of the individual 
novelists, “los abilicos’’ are all alike. 
The absence of abulic females is striking. 
All spineless characters are male and 
often confronted with healthy, strong- 
willed women. “Los abiilicos” always 
aim too high. One wants to accomplish 
“una obra sobrehumana,”*” the other 
realizes too late that “por ser demasiado 
ambicioso no he sido nada.’’** A foreign 
education is a liability rather than an 
asset to those afflicted with abulia. Too 
sensitive, they feel all the injustices of 
the world and, since they cannot remedy 
the evils and are incapable of the pa- 
tient, daily, painstaking effort which 
leads to improvement, they either engage 
in futile acts of rebellion or withdraw 
entirely into themselves to dream of a 
world to their liking. The rebelling 
“abtilico” commits all kinds of excesses 
which his own conscience condemns. 
Drink, women, and drugs are the mile- 
stones of his ruin. The end is either a 
violent death, as in the case of Julian, 
Reinaldo Solar, the Eduardo of EI 
invitil, and Dimitri Rudin, or else the 
“abtilico” lives on, though annihilated, 
as the Luis of El perdido, the Ramiro of 
La muerte nueva, and Foma Gordeev. 

The discussion of parallels would be 
incomplete without a statement on the 
availability in Spanish America of the 
Russian books involved. It is possible to 
prepare a bibliography of Russian fiction 
at the disposal of Spanish Americans in 
French or Spanish translations since the 
eighties of the last century.*® The works 
of Courriére,*® de Vogiié, Pardo Bazan, 
and Blixen* afforded the reading public 
information on books which may have 
been unobtainable. There is no doubt 
that the Russian works involved in 
these parallels were known in Spanish 
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America.” Therefore, it is a question 
whether one can generally speak of an 
imitation of the Russians by the novelists 
of Spanish America, whose early interest 
in things Russian has never been disputed. 

The affinity of purpose, thematic 
analogy, and similarity of traits, dis- 
cussed here in part, merely explains the 
popularity of the Russian novel in 
Spanish America. These parallels must 
not be interpreted as conclusive evidence 
of imitation by the novelists who wrote 
after the Russians. Due to an analogy 
of problems Russia, as seen through her 
literature, appeared as a kindred country 
to the Spanish Americans. The novelists 
of Hispanic America saw only the 
similarities and closed their eyes to the 
fundamental differences between the Rus- 
sian novel and their own writings. There 
is no parallel in Spanish America to the 
chastity, the essentially religious tenor 
of the Russian novel, and its emphasis 
on moral responsibility. 

Therefore, it would be superficial to 
attribute, generally, the imitation of 
Russian models to the novelists of His- 
panic America. Individual influences have 
not been sufficiently studied. However, 
the inspiration of many renowned Spanish 
American novelists, undoubtedly, can 
be found in the Russian prerevolutionary 
novel. While inspiration is not tanta- 
mount to imitation, its significance must 
not be minimized. If one can prove, for 
instance, that, at an early date, Manuel 
Gonzélez Prada“ and Clorinda Matto 
de Turner were acquainted with the 
“narodnik (populist)” movement of 
Russia, the “‘indianista” genre of Spanish 
America will have to be considered a 
direct descendant of the Russian pre- 
revolutionary novel. The relationship 
between the two Peruvians and Russian 
letters remains to be clarified. This is 
merely one example of the great possi- 
bilities of further research in the field of 
Russian-Spanish American literary re- 
lations. 


NOTES 


1 Both will appear in print soon. 

? In Spanish America general theme studies are 
lacking, but partial studies exist, which deal 
with individual themes (Concha Meléndez, La 
novela indianista en Hispanoamérica (Madrid, 
1934]) or the thematic preferences of certain 
geographical divisions (‘““Temas literarias del 
Caribe,’ by José Antonio Portuondo, Cuader- 
nos americanos, Xx, mayo-junio 1951). 

® Grandes novelistas de la América Hispana 
(Berkeley, Cal., 1943), 11, 143. 

‘References to Russian influences are found 
in the works of Barbagelata, Bayona Posada, 
Daireaux, Diaz Arrieta, Augusto Guzmdn, 
Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Latorre, Melfi, Rand 
Morton, Angel F. Rojas, Luis Alberto Sanchez, 
Spell, Tamayo Vargas, Torres Rioseco, Uslar 
Pietri, and Zum Felde. 

5 Second ed. (Santiago, 1939), p. 159. 

*F. W. J. Hemmings, The Russian Novel in 
France (Oxford, 1950), p. 30 and passim. 

7 La literatura rusa en Espafia, pp. 43-45. 

8 José A. Balseiro, Novelistas espafioles moder- 
nos (New York, 1933), pp. 237-243. 

® Max Daireaux, ‘‘La novela rusa y la literatura 
hispanoamericana,”’ Nosotros, uxx1 (1927), p. 
24. 

10 Letras y hombres de Venezuela (México, 1948), 
p. 141. 

1! S4nchez, p. 164; Daireaux, loc. cit. 

12 In the poem “‘Rusa campesina,’’ Intemperie 
(Montevideo, 1930) 

18 Siete ensayos de interpretacién de la realidad 
peruana, 2nd ed. (Lima, 1943), pp. 45, 62, 65, 
67, etc. 

4 Daireaux, p. 29. 

18 Sénchez, p. 116. 

16 In the papers “‘E] rasgo predominante en la 
novela hispanoamericana,”’ and ‘Reflexiones 
sobre un aspecto de la novela hispanoamericana 
actual,’ read at the Quinto Congreso del 
Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana, August 1951, in Albuquerque, N.M. 
11 La revolucién y la novela en Rusia, 4th ed. 
(Madrid, n.d.) (Obras completas, xxx111), pp. 
418, 424, ete. 

18 By such means as government service (‘‘em- 
pleomania’’), gambling, legacies, etc. 

19 The culturally or technologically advanced 
foreigner is a ‘‘gringo”’ in Spanish America, a 
German or Balt in Russia. 

20 All three themes are conspicuous in the works 
of one Russian writer widely read in Spanish 
America, Turgenev. Cf. also Jules Legras, 
L’Ame russe (Paris, 1934), and Henry Gifford, 
The Hero of His Time, A Theme in Russian 
Literature (London, 1950). 

21 Vicomte E.-M. de Vogiié, The Russian Novel, 
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tr. from the 11th French ed. (London, 1913), 
p. 34. 
% de Vogiié, p. 145. 

In the ‘“Advertencia’’ to Joaquin Edwards 
Bello’s Criollos en Paris, 3rd ed. (Santiago, 
1933), p. 8. 

* E.g. in Turgenev’s Smoke. 

25 New York, 1949, p. 110. 

26 This derogatory term provided the title for 
an Argentine novel which must be considered 
a precursor of Blest Gana’s Trasplantados: 
Alberto del Solar, Rastaquouére (Buenos Aires, 
1890). 

7 del Solar, p. 68. 

** A novel honored with a prize by the Uru- 
guayan Ministerio de Instruccién Péblica 
(Montevideo, 1939). 

** Dostoevski (cf. n. 25 above), p. 130. 

3° Properly transcribed in French, but then 
most improperly transformed into the Spanish 
“‘mujik.”’ 

*t Pardo Bazan, p. 103. 

2 Maridtegui, p. 257. 

*% August 1950. To mention only some of the 
best: Aves sin nido, Wuata Wara—later fully 
grown into Raza de bronce, Plata y bronce, 
Tungsteno, El indio, Huasipungo, El mundo es 
ancho y ajeno, Altiplano, Sumag Allpa, and 
Resplandor. 


“ Tdearium espafiol, written in 1896 in Helsing- 
fors. Ganivet died in Riga; both cities were 
then Russian provincial capitals. 

%6 His son is called Temistocles, like the abulic 
protagonist of Carlos Reyles’ El terrufio. 

%¢ This work of a Venezuelan—with the scene 
in Madrid—was published in 1888. 

37 Rémulo Gallegos, Reinaldo Solar, 2nd ed. 
(Barcelona, 1930), p. 20. 

3 A. Herndndez Caté, La muerte nueva (Madrid, 
1922), p. 320. 

39 Cf. V. Boutchik, Bibliographie des oeuvres 
littéraires russes traduites en francais (Paris, 
1935), and supplements; Portnoff’s biblio- 
graphy, as well as the list of collections of 
Espafia moderna, Maucci, Sempere, and other 
publishers. 

40°C. Courriére, Histoire de la littérature con- 
temporaine en Russie (Paris, 1875). 

‘1 Samuel Blixen, Estudio compendiado de la 
literatura contempordnea desde 1789 a 1898 
(Montevideo, 1894). 

*2Some perhaps indirectly. Courriére (cf. n. 
40 above) gave a synopsis of less known Russian 
works as early as 1875. 

8 The Peruvian thinker had a complete mas- 
tery of German, a language which, in many 
instances, became a vehicle for the spread of 
Russian literature before French. 
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EVIDENCE ON X 


Dwicat L. BoLINGER 
Unwwersity of Southern California, Los Angeles 


“The zx of modern writing,” says 
Tomas Navarro,' “is historically equiva- 
lent to the group [ks]; but its pronuncia- 
tion is not made to fit the literal value of 
this group except in well-defined cases of 
cultured and emphatic diction. In every- 
day conversation, x before a consonant is 
pronounced like a simple s.” Navarro 
makes no exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion in the Manual; the examples that he 
cites (extrafio, explicacién, exponer, ex- 
celente, excepcién, exclamar, excursién, 
and extensién) show no recognizable pat- 
terning of stress or phonetic environ- 
ment other than that of simply being pre- 
consonantal. The reader therefore infers 
that all examples of x before a consonant 
are intended to be covered. 

Hearsay and casual observation sug- 
gest that all is not well with Navarro’s 
generalization. This suspicion was fol- 
lowed up in a series of notes in which I 
participated and which, owing to the 
sketchiness of the data, has been chal- 
lenged, in a sense quite justifiably.? The 
data seemed sufficient for the aim, which 
was limited to releasing teachers of Eng- 
lish-speaking students from the neces- 
sity of teaching a non-English value for 
xz: Spanish Americans of diverse origins 
were heard to use pre-consonantal [ks] 
with some regularity ; mistakes in spelling, 
such as ecstraordinario and ecselentisimo 
in a document of Governor José Fig- 
ueroa,’ indicated that [ks] is and was 
anything but extinct; friends recently in 
Madrid indicated their surprise on hearing 
[ks] in popular speech there; and careful 
listening on the spot in Costa Rica and 
Guatemala‘ confirmed that in Central 
America, at any rate, [ks] is often heard. 
The present study was undertaken to 
pin the suspicions and hearsay to a some- 
what more dependable scientific frame- 
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work and to answer at least the 
paramount pedagogical question of 
whether it is worth while to do more in 
our elementary textbooks than to say 
“pronounce z like [ks], as in English.’ 

The results achieved do answer that 
central question, I think conclusively. 
They also answer, again conclusively I 
believe, the question of whether any 
blanket statement can be made covering 
all instances of pre-consonantal z. The 
remaining facts that were turned up— 
the border and ragged edge of any in- 
quiry that must ask more than it needs 
in order not to prove less—are set down 
here as markers for further investigation, 
not as scientific proofs. It is of more than 
incidental interest if the results extend 
beyond the primary findings concerning 
a problem of phonetics. The value of z is 
a radioactive tracer, as it were, whose 
adventures reveal currents in the cultural 
stream not immediately visible of them- 
selves. 

The basis for the study is a question- 
naire, reproduced here as Table 1, with 
one set of answers for purposes of illus- 
tration.® I adopted it as the most econom- 
ical means of reaching a sizable number 
of people over a wide area, fully aware of 
the limitations of questionnaires (there 
is no room to debate them here), which 
I did my best to overcome with a series 
of checks and balances in the composition 
of the questionnaire itself. Among the 
latter are the following: inclusion of inter- 
vocalic x (we can be prety sure that a 
respondent who admits [s] here, where it 
is regarded as vulgar, is being honest with 
us); calling for criticism as well as self- 
judgment and normative judgment (re- 
sponses can be weighed against one 
another; the person who hears an [s] in 
himself and a [ks] in others is probably be- 








ing objective, above all if he then sets 
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central problem is concerned; the short- 


down {ks} as correct; etc.); variation of comings of the questionnaire method 


examples so as to test consistency of re- 


leave the issue in doubt with the inci- 


TaBLeE 1 
Cuestionario: El propésitio es el de averiguar cémo se pronuncia la z en distintas regiones de 
América. Consta que hay a lo menos dos pronunciaciones ‘‘correctas’’, aunque en algunas partes 
se considera mds correcta una que la otra. Contéstense ks o s segdn cémo pronuncian las palabras 











con z: 
ee 4 3; os 
aif ag 
BRS a Bis as 
= tt) a = | tab) a 
= 18 Ss |= |8 rs) 
Tengo que EXPIAR un EXPURGARON dos pa- | 
pecado ajeno............ 8 8 NS) sajes antes de publi- | 
El EX ministro de la Gran carlo.. 8 8 ks 
SECS Gaavesbscones ks ks ks | Es una ‘MIXTURA ‘de | 
En la jurisprudencia, una varias medicinas........ | 8 8 ks 
defensa EX parte no es Voy a hacer unas RE- | 
tits 6 wccnc ees ks ks ks FLEXIONES........... aS ks ks 
Lo que quiere EXPONER Vimos su - cuerpo | 
en su libro un personaje EXANG | 8 - ks 
ee ore se wa kh ks ks ks | Lodijo casi con oa EXT ASB. ks ks ks 
Todo eso es misterio y Es profesor AUXILIAR...| s 8 ks 
MIXTIFICACION...... 8 8 ks | Nospidieron AUXILIO....| 5 8 ks 
Aqui viene don SIXTO.....| ks ks ks | Los debemos AUXILIAR..| s 8 ks 
No decir ni OXTE ni El plomoes TOXICO......| 8 5 ks 
EL, Fon pede nebo cs ks ks ks | El LEXICO de Rivas es 
Se necesita mds EX- errs ks ks ks 
PERIENCIA............ ~ ~ ks | ¢EXTENSO el léxico de 
Tengo dos copias EXTRA..| s 8 ks | TPE, A 8 8 ks 
2Cual es el TEXTO que se Tiene una gran EXTEN- 
an RE eas ks | ks | ks eR A ae 8 . ks 
Mi amigo viveen TAXCO..| ks ks ks | Hubo un gran auditorio de 
Han escaseado mucho los ambos SEXOS.......... 8 ~ ks 
_ 8 8 ks | El bello SEXO tiene poco 
Déme el primero y el et tl le a on ok 8 8 ks 
Naas con ve hac ees . 8 ks | Tomemos un TAXI....... 8 8 ks 
Se consume mucho NIX- No valen las EXCUSAS....| 8 8 ks 
TAMAL en Méjico...... ks ks ks | EXFOLIARON la mica. ~ ~ ks 
No admite EXCEP- Mandé imprimir mi EX 
a 8 8 ks LIBRIS. . ks ks ks 
Mostré6 un EXCESO de 
entusiasmo.............. - 8 ks 
El plazo no ha EX- ' 
PIRADO todavia........ . 8 ks 


























He notado que los que dicen ks para la z son en general (clasifiquense segtin clase social, pro- 
fesién, etc.) cultas [sic—for gentes?] que tienen esmero en esto mientras que los que dicen s son 
en general aun siendo cultas, descuidadas, por la costumbre. 


plies; setting examples in context so as to 
tone down somewhat the artificiality of 
any point-blank question about what 
people say, and so on. The massed results 
override any uncertainties as far as the 


dentals, however, in some instances more 
and in others less. 

Copies of the questionnaires were sent 
to most of the Cultural Centers in Spanish 
America as well as to several universities. 
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Cooperation was generous wherever 
help was enlisted;* 219 forms were re- 
turned from ten countries. No attempt 
was made to select respondents from any 
particular level of society, though the 
method of distribution (to classes in the 
Cultural Centers and universities) auto- 
matically selected only people of moderate 
to high literacy. Respondents in the three 
universities (Chile, Argentina, and Pan- 
ama) were somewhat more critical than 
the average of those in the Cultural 
Centers, though not markedly so, and 
not more than those of the Colombian 
Center. A high proportion of students at 
the Cultural Centers have a college edu- 
cation (‘‘Our classes are quite a mixture 
of university students and professional 
men,” is the report from Ecuador; over 
half of the Bolivian group are college- 
educated). Reliability of comparisons 
from country to country depends on how 
accurately the group tested reflects the 
country’s usage and opinion, and this, of 
course, can be proved only by going there. 
On the other hand, if a group of twenty or 
thirty people shows some striking reac- 
tion, there is no reason to suppose that it 
is not representative, at least of the larger 
body from which it is drawn—in this in- 
stance, the country’s literate classes. 

The problem of how to compose a 
questionnaire of this type is matched by 
the problem of what to do with it when 
all the replies are in. There is literally no 
limit to the number of ways in which the 
answers can be combined in order to 
yield a potentially significant result— 
statistics can be based on the gross “re- 
sponses” (response = a separate answer 
to a single word in one of the three 
columns), or on the gross “judgments” 
(judgment = a set of three responses for 
a given word corresponding to the three 
columns, such as ks-s-ks), or on either of 
these subdivided into intervocalic and 
pre-consonantal, or into stressed and un- 
stressed, or initial and medial, or into 
learnéd words against unlearnéd words, 
etc. I do not pretend, therefore, that I 


have drained the replies of all the inform- 
ation that they might give us. The tables 
that I present are mostly limited to the 
main issues. 

As invariably happens, a number of 
respondents did not follow directions. 
Ambiguous replies were thrown out, ex- 
cept where the intent of the respondent 
was fairly clear (if, e.g., s was used as a 
response, it was counted as [ks] where the 
respondent differentiated by using [s] 
elsewhere). Some of the individualists 
inserted [gs], which has been counted as 
a variant of [ks] in the statistics;’ others, 
notably the Chileans, inserted simple 
{k], which was counted asa variant of 
[s], as it was assumed to be an attempt to 
depict the Chilean aspirated /s/—this 
weights the scales somewhat in favor of 
[s], since a [k] could conceivably be a re- 
duced [ks] as well as an altered [(s]. These 
and other less frequent irregular inser- 
tions were encouraging, for they showed 
a desire for accuracy. 


Over-all Responses and 
the “‘Social Norm’”’ 

The total of 21,303 ‘“responses’® are 
classified in the following table (and in 
subsequent ones) into Intervocalic, Auz- 
iliar-auzilio-auziliar (abbreviated auz.), 
and Pre-consonantal. To have included 
the aux. group with other intervocalic 
responses would have distorted the 
figures, as may be seen by comparing the 
two. The percentages show the degree of 
preponderance of [ks] over [s] or vice 
versa. 

It is obvious from this table that what- 
ever the speakers actually say or think 
they say, they consider [ks] preferable to 
[s] almost as much in pre-consonantal 
position as in intervocalic position. The 
preference (‘Es mejor” column) is fairly 
uniform for all ten countries, and does 
not vary in nearly the same proportion 
from country to country as the supposed 
actual pronunciation (‘La mayoria’”’ col- 
umn). Table 3 gives the figures for pre- 
consonantal z from the two columns, 








broken down into countries. The ex- 
tremes of “La mayoria” are 86%-14% 
as against 44%-56%, while those of “Es 
mejor” are only 97%-3% as against 
74%-26%. Significantly, a single country, 
the Dominican Republic, comes within 
1% of embodying both extremes. 


Tasie 2. Totat Responses 


Yo La mayoria Es mejor 


ks s ks s ks s 
Intervoc. 1426 59 1278 109 1398 43 
96% 4% 92% 8% 97% 8% 
Auz. 274 367 187 415 350 270 
43% 57% 31% 69% 56% 44% 
Pre-cons. 4061 1133 3025 1855 4526 527 
78% 22% 62% 38% 90% 10% 


Tasie 3. Pae-ConsonanTAL z BY COUNTRIES, NUMBER 
AND % OF RESPONSES 


La mayoria Es mejor 
Argentina ks 355 or 57.5% 508 or 89.5% 
s 263 or 42.5% 60 or 10.5% 
Bolivia ks 411 or 86% 446 or 92% 
69 or 14% 4lor 8% 
Chile ks 345 or 44% 688 or 85% 
s 445 or 56% 118 or 15% 
Colombia ks 189 or 54.5% 312 or 84% 
s 158 or 45.5% 58 or 16% 
Costa Rica ks 248 or 62% 364 or 89% 
s 151 or 38% 45 or 11% 
Dominican Republic ks 164 or 45% 356 or 97% 
s 198 or 55% 10 or 3% 
Ecuador ks 299 or 69% 449 or 97% 
s 135 or 31% 13 or 3% 
Honduras ks 295 or 58.5% 500 or 87% 
s 209 or 41.5% 75 or 13% 
Panama ks 170 or 57% 223 or 74% 
s 130 or 43% 77 or 26% 
Paraguay ks 549 or 85% 680 or 96% 
8 97 or 15% 30 or 4% 


The preference is substantiated by the 
direct answers to the question at the bot- 
tom of the questionnaire. Of the 219 
respondents, 142 filled this in. Of these, 
123 replied with “{ks] is more cultured” 
or some close paraphrase of it. Of the 
remaining nineteen replies, fourteen fitted 
the general idea of ‘‘[ks] is more cultured,”’ 
and only five bore no relationship to the 
general idea. The five are worth quoting: 
One (Chilean) remarked that both pro- 
nunciations are used by cultured people 
depending on speed or emphasis. One 
(Chilean) said that [ks] is used by for- 
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eigners. One (Ecuadorian) said that [ks] 
shows a study of dead languages. One 
(Paraguayan) attributed [s] to Spaniards. 
One (Dominican), on whose pa the 
director wrote “better than av. Q- 
liability,”’ remarked, ‘‘Las palabras de uso 
mds corriente generalmente todas las 
personas las pronuncian como si fuera 
[s} por la rapidez al hablar; las de uso 
menos frecuente todas las personas cultas 
las pronuncian como [ks].’”’ This last ob- 
servation is significant for the second of 
the two central problems, whether any 
blanket rule can cover all instances of 
pre-consonantal z. 

Here are some of the more pertinent 
variations on the “cultured” theme (a 
designates replies to the first line, b to 
the second): 


(Honduran) a. Ingenieros, médicos, aboga- 
dos. 6. Peritos mercantiles, obreros, curas 
p&rrocos. 

(Dominican) a. Professionals, well-educated 
people, and others from the southern part of 
the Island. b. Common people, and others from 
the northern part of the Island. 

(Colombian) a. Gentes mds ilustradas, pero 
sobre todo que se quieren dar el aire de tales. 
En algunos casos la pronunciacién suena a 
rebuscamiento en el lenguaje. b. La mayoria de 
la gente media. 

(Colombian) a. Clase alta, médicos, aboga- 
dos. b. La mayoria de la gente. 

(Bolivian) a. Toda persona medianamente 
instruida. 

(Bolivian) a. Blancos, estudiantes. b. Indios, 
obreros. 

(Argentinian) a. Estudiantes, profesionales 
y gente culta. b. Obreros de fabrica y del 
campo y la gente ignorante. 

(Ecuadorian) Creo que la correcta pronun- 
ciacién en todos los casos es [ks] debiendo ser 
pronunciadas estas palabras asi por la gente 
mds 0 menos culta. 

(Paraguayan) a. Gente de mayor cultura. 
Hay que admitir que en la conversacién raépida, 
aun en aquéllos de mayor cultura, hay una 
tendencia a pronunciarla como {s], sobre todo 
cuando la z va seguida de una consonante. 
Cuando hablamos con més cuidado pronuncia- 
mos como [ks]. 


There was less agreement among those 
who officiated in administering the ques- 
tionnaire, several of whom were generous 
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in their comments. Mrs. Chacén (Costa 
Rica) writes, ““En la mayor parte de los 
casos cuando la x precede a una con- 
sonante, aqui la pronuncian como [s], 
atin entre gentes cultivadas. Mi obser- 
vacién en ese sentido ha sido constante. 
Por supuesto en los colegios los profesores 
de la lengua mantienen un constante deseo 
de correccién.... Por supuesto cuando 
se da clase, se habla en ptblico o se lee 
para los demds, se pone mucho mas 
cuidado en la buena pronunciacién.” 
Dr. Alfaro (Panama), however, states: 
“(1) La equis intervocélica se pronuncia 
indefectiblemente [ks], aun por las per- 
sonas menos cultas; (2) La equis que 
precede a consonante pierde un tanto el 
sonido [k]. La pérdida va en proporcién 
del grado de cultura de la persona que 
habla; (3) El sonido claro y fuerte de 
[ks] cuando la equis precede a consonante 
sdlo es perceptible en personas que 
toman especial cuidado y esmero en su 
pronunciacién.”’ Possibly the best evi- 
dence for the inroads of [ks] is that sup- 
plied by Mr. Feeney, who notes instances 
of hypercorrect pronunciation in Quito: 
ekspléndido, ekspontdneo, ekstricto, etc. 
He adds that in his classes the consensus 
is that “here in ‘cultured’ Quito the 
educated people use [ks], but ...in the 
coastal region (Guayaquil) the [s] is 
prevalent among all classes of people.” 

The figures and comments leave no 
doubt that [ks] is generally considered a 
more acceptable pronunciation than [s]; 
even the negative comments are half- 
apologetic. 

The question of a norm is one thing, 
however, that of practise is another. We 
shall now try to navigate these more 
troubled seas in the somewhat leaky 
barge of our questionnaire. 


Judgments and Actual Usage 


It goes without saying that not as 
many people use [ks] as frequently as they 
think they do. Here the value of “La 
Mayoria” column, where the proportion 
of pre-consonantal |s] increased by 73% 


(from 22% to 38%), proves itself.When 
one Argentinian records ks-s-ks (‘I 
say [ks] and [ks] is correct, but my com- 
panions all say [s]’’) exclusively for all 
instances of pre-consonantal z, we know 
that he is exaggerating. Since [ks] is the 
“slow, careful” mode, anyone concen- 
trating on his own speech would auto- 
matically shift to it a good part of the 
time when otherwise he might use [s]. 
As Mr. Gray of the Dominican Center 
writes, “It is very difficult to convince 
someone that he actually pronounces 
[s] when speaking rapidly, and only when 
he is conscious of doing so does he 
pronounce the [ks]. Thus you will find 
in your survey that everyone speaks 
‘better’ than ‘the majority of his com- 
panions.’” (Not quite everyone, as we 
shall presently see.) Mr. Gray adds, 
however, ‘It is my personal opinion that 
half of all ‘so-called’ professional people 
pronounce [s] when they think that they 
are pronouncing [ks],”’ and this can be 
interpreted inversely, for it is not sur- 
prising to the linguist that as few as half 
pronounce [ks], but that as many as half 
pronounce it. Moreover not all instances 
of ‘“‘what he thinks he says” are on the 
debit side, for there are undoubtedly a 
good many sub-vocalized [ks]’s the [k] 
part of which is simply inaudible to the 
hearer: it is not “what he thinks he says” 
but “‘what he thinks, but doesn’t quite 
say out loud”—an inceptive [ks] rather 
than a fully established [s]. 

Nevertheless the proportion of [ks] 
must be drastically reduced in the “Yo” 
column if actual usage is to be reflected. 
A comparison of this column with the 
two others, yielding what I have labeled 
“judgments,” provides internal evidence 
of reliability. Tables of judgments follow. 

In order not to complicate the calcula- 
tions unduly, I have tabulated only 
“‘perfect”’ judgments, i.e. those for each 
word where only permutations of [ks] 
and [s] are given, and where all three 
responses are included.* The “odd” 
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judgments, those having a [k], a [f], etc., 
are listed separately in note 10. 

It is well to bear in mind the signifi- 
cance of each judgement type. Type ks- 
ks-ks means ‘We all use [ks], and it is 
correct.’ Type ks-s-ks means ‘I use [ks] 
and it is correct, though others use [s].’ 
Type s-s-ks means ‘We all use |s], but 
ought to use [ks].’ Type s-ks-ks means 
‘I use [{s], but I ought to imitate others, 
who use [ks].’ Type s-s-s means ‘We all 
use |s], and it is correct.’ Type s-ks-s 
means ‘I use [{s], and it is correct, though 
others use [ks].’ Type ks-s-s means ‘I 
use [ks], but I ought to imitate others, 
who use [s].’ Type ks-ks-s means ‘We all 
use [ks], but ought to use [s].’ 

Table 4 gives the over-all distribution 
of judgments, with percentages, plus the 
number of persons who expressed the 
judgment in question one or more times 
and the number of countries (out of ten) 
with which the persons were identified. 
It is important to record the number of 
persons making a given judgment, since, 
in view of the fact that one person may 
repeat a judgment several times, the 
absolute number of judgments is some- 
times less significant. 

Internal evidence of reliability, if we 
take into account only the types as types 
and without regard to the distribution 
among individual words, is hardly to be 
had except in the types that involve 
self-criticism. A ks-ks-ks may or may not 
be true, but an s-s-ks, an s-ks-ks, a ks-s-s, 
and a ks-ks-s almost certainly are true 
(or at least thoroughly honest), for they 
imply a confession on the part of the 
speaker that he does not follow his norm. 
In particular the types s-ks-ks and ks-s-s 
are trustworthy since they imply the 
further confession that the respondent’s 
fellows speak better than he does. The 
figures for s-ks-ks alone tell us that 
twenty-four people in eight countries 
testify to the popular use of pre-conson- 
antal [ks] (since the respondents judge 
themselves as saying [s], they are obvi- 
ously not talking about the oratorical 


mode). The type s-ks-s gives the same 
testimony, though it does not involve 
self-criticism. 

Judgments of the preceding types are 
not merely sporadic, such as might occur 
here and there just through carelessness 
in jotting down responses. Several of the 
individual papers are remarkable for the 
number of times the respondent criticizes 
himself, or observes a [ks] in others that 
he himself does not use. One Panamanian 
records seventeen instances of pre-con- 
sonantal s-ks-s plus three of ks-ks-s. One 
Chilean records four of pre-consonantal 
s-ks-s, one of ks-ks-s, and one of ks-s-s 
(giving further evidence of objectivity 
by preferring [tasi] to [taksi]). Another 
Chilean records twelve of pre-consonantal 
ks-s-s. An Argentinian records eleven of 
pre-consonantal s-ks-s. A Paraguayan 
(who omitted the ‘‘Es mejor’’ column and 
whose judgments therefore do not figure 
in the tables) records four instances of 
pre-consonantal s-ks. Another Para- 
guayan (judgments likewise imperfect 
and not counted) records pre-consonantal 
[ks] consistently except for miztificacién, 
against four instances of intervocalic |[s] 
other than auz, all in the “Yo” column. 
An Ecuadorian volunteers “la minoria’”’ 
for users of [s] in the first five words of 
the questionnaire. All in all, substantia- 
tion piles up for the remark of one 
Chilean, “En general la pronunciacién 
vacila.”’ 

Tables of “perfect” judgments for each 
country follow (Table 5), showing per- 
centages only, with the over-all average 
in heavy type for the purpose of compari- 
son.!° Only four of the columns—ks-ks- 
ks, ks-s-ks, s-s-ks, and s-s-s—comprise a 
sufficient number of total judgments to 
make comparisons within them signifi- 
cant. 

The reader may make what observa- 
tions he will; I limit myself to the follow- 
ing: The more isolated countries Bolivia 
and Paraguay are the ones most certain 
of the rightness of pre-consonantal [ks], 
and Bolivia extends this to aux. Panama, 
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Honduras, and Chile are quickest to 
recognize [s]. Argentina is low on self- 
criticism (s-s-ks) and high on criticism 
of its fellows (ks-s-ks), while the Domini- 
can Republic is high on both and Para- 
guay and Bolivia are low on both. 


Individual Words 


The second of our two central problems 
is whtther any comprehensive rule can 
be made to cover all instances of pre- 
consonantal z. In view of recognized 
differences among words having z in 
intervocalic position (Navarro recognizes 
[s} for auzxilio, auxiliar, and ezxacto," 
Mdzimo is pronounced Mdsimo in the 
Chocé region of Colombia," fluxién is 
pronounced flusién in Costa Rica," etc.), 
one would guess such a generalization to 
be difficult. The survey proves it to be 
impossible. Our 219 respondents rank 
some instances of pre-consonantal zx 
higher on the [ks] scale than some instan- 
ces of intervocalic x (other than auz., 
of course). 

I choose the judgment type ks-ks-ks 
as the most dependable peg on which to 
hang discriminations between words. 
Three identical responses for one word 
are the best indication we can get from 
the questionnaire that the participant 
feels no uncertainty. In the following 
table (Table 6) the words are ranked 
according to the percentage of ks-ks-ks 
judgments in the total of all judgments 
for each word." 


Taste 6. Worpvs Ranxep sy Percentage or ks-ks-ks 


JUDGMENTS 
1. sexos 95 19. expurgaron 57 
2. sexo 04.5 20. mixtura 55 
3. taxi 93.5 21. Sixto 52 
4. ex ministro 92 22. Taxco 52 
5. téxico 92 23. expiar 51 
6. exceso 91 24. extenso 51 
7. léxico 89 25. experiencia 50.5 
8. ex libris 89 26. exponer 49.5 
9. ex parte 87 27. expirado 46.5 
10. reflexiones 86.5 28. sexto 43 
11. exangiie 84 29. extensién 41 
12. texto 7 30. excepciones 40 
13. éxtasis 70.5 31. mixtificacién 39 
14. extra 70 32. auxiliar v. 30 
15. nixtamal 67.5 33. excusas 30 
16. textiles 65 34. auxiliar adj. 30 
17. exfoliaron 60.5 35. auxilio 25 


18. oxte-moxte 60 


Compare Table 6 with Table 7, which 
shows percentages of [ks] responses in the 
“La mayoria” column:'* 


Taste 7. Worps Rankep sy Percentage or [ks] 
Responses tn “La mayorfa’’ CoLumNn 


1. sexos 96.5 19. expurgaron 62 
2. sexo 95.5 20. mixtura 58 
3. taxi 94.5 21. Taxco 57 
4. téxico 93 22. expiar 55 
5. exceso 92 23. Sixto 55 
6. exministro 91.5 24. extenso 55 
7. léxico 91.5 25. exponer 54 
8. ex libris 90 26. experiencia 53.5 
9. reflexiones 89 27. expirado 50.2 
10. ex parte 87 28. sexto 47 
11. exangiie 85 29. extensién 45 
12. texto 74.5 30. mixtificacién 42 
13. éxtasis 72 31. excepciones 41 
14. extra 71.5 32. excusas 35 
15. nixtamal 68 33. auxiliar adj. 32.5 
16. textiles 67.5 34. auxiliar v. 32 
17. exfoliaron 65 35. auxilio 28 


18. oxte-moxte 62.5 


In Table 11 below, the ranks of the ks- 
ks-ks judgments and of the [ks] “La 
mayoria” responses are set side by side 
(along with the “Yo” and “Es mejor” 
responses). It will be observed that the 
two ranks are almost identical, and that 
the major break comes at the same 
point—between exangiie and texto, which 
is also the point that separates the zone 
in which intervocalic x occurs from the 
zone in which only preconsonantal z 
(and aux.) occurs. 

Note that all instances of the separable 
prefix ex occur in the upper zone, as does 
also exceso. It would seem to follow that 
in the speech level or levels tested, ex 
and exceso are more often than not 
rendered [ks]. 

Considerations of other positions are 
largely speculative. Undoubtedly tezto 
and textiles owe their high position to 
their being words frequently used in the 
classroom and hence subject more than 
others to corrective influences. Exangiie 
may have been pulled down somewhat 
by contamination with sangre. I surmise 
that éxtasis and extra have been raised 
by the fact that the z occurs in a stressed 
syllable, where a “mispronunciation” is 
more easily detected and more likely to 
be pounced upon. The extremely low 
position of excepciones is remarkable in 
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view of the high position of exceso, both 
having xc; I suspect that one respondent’s 
remark about the importance of emphasis 
may account for the position of exceso, 
for it is an emphatic word; we must 
remember also that except for the in- 
fluence of spelling, we are really dealing 
with an intervocalic z (or at most with a 
long [s]) in both these words in any non- 
theta dialect. The relative positions of 
Sizto and sexto may reveal the conser- 
vatism of proper names (or sexto may 
show contamination from seis). Mizti- 
ficacitén and mistificacién are variant 
spellings, which is probably a clue to the 
low position of the former. Though 
several of the contexts were worded so as 
to create an ambiguity if [ks] were not 
used, reactions were affected little if at 
all by it. In fact, sexo, which was in such 
a “conflict of homonyms” context, ranks 
slightly lower than sexos, which was not 
(but note that sezos is at the end of the 
sentence, where it tends to get the loudest 
stress).'6 One Chilean averred that he 
used expiar to avoid confusion with 
espiar and ex ministro to avoid confusion 
with es ministro, and another Chilean 
was at pains to write esfenso under the 
léxico entry as against ekstenso under the 
extenso entry; it is possible that the rela- 
tive positions of ex ministro vs. ex libris 
and extenso vs. extensién reflect this 
avoidance of ambiguity or absurdity (but 
one Costa Rican turned the tables, 
writing estenso and ekstensién in the ““Yo” 
column). I suspect that auzilio is below 
both examples of auxiliar because of the 
position of the [s] relative to the stress: 
the [s] of auzilio would be too loud and 
clear to be mistaken for anything else. 
Though inconsistency of replies made the 
figures accidentally balance and they 
accordingly do not show it, actually 
twenty-four people, representing all the 
countries except Ecuador, gave different 
judgments for auziliar verb and auziliar 
adjective; this suggests that many per- 
sons feel that [ks] and [s] are useful to 
distinguish homonyms, even though they 
disagree on where to use the two sounds. 
Note, finally, that most of the more 


popular words with pre-consonantal z 
are toward the bottom of the list. 

As the total number of s-s-s judgments 
for most words is considerably smaller 
than the total of ks-ks-ks judgments, the 
percentages are less significant for show- 
ing the reverse side of the ks-ks-ks 
picture. Table 8 shows the words with 
percentages of six or higher for s-s-s: 


Tasie 8. 8-s-s JupGments 1n DescenpING OrpER 


1. auxiliar adj. 40.5% 8. oxte-moxte 13.5 
2. auxilio 40 9. nixtamal ll 

3. auxiliar v. 39.6 10. extensién 10.3 
4. excepciones 26 11. mixtura 8.3 
5. mixtificacién 23 12. expirado 7.7 
6. excusas 20 13. sexto 7.5 
7. Taxco 18.4 14. exfoliaron 6.9 


It would be expected that a word on this 
list should rank low on the ks-ks-ks list, 
and for the words which do, it has no 
particular significance except to confirm 
the ks-ks-ks ranks. Five words on this 
list, however, also show 50% or better on 
the ks-ks-ks list: Taxco, oxte-mozte, nix- 
tamal,” miztura, and ezfoliaron. The 
reason, as far as the four words Tazco, 
niztamal, oxte-moxte, and exfoliaron are 
concerned, is probably lack of oral ex- 
perience; ezfoliaron is a learnéd word 
and the others are regional. About a 
fifth of the returns omitted Taxco, niz- 
tamal, and ozxte-mozte altogether, and 
one or two marked them with some 
criticism such as “not used here.” Ozte- 
moxte was obviously well known in some 
regions, while the two Mexicanisms were 
pretty generally felt as strangers every- 
where. Those familiar with the terms 
would be more likely to mark what they 
had heard, and others to put down a 
spelling pronunciation. As for the fifth 
word, mizxtura, the cognate family of 
mes- and mez- words (mestura, mestizo, 
mescolanza, mezclar, etc.) probably induces 
the fairly high percentage of s-s-s judg- 
ments, aided, of course, by the tendency 
to reduce the group [kst], while the urge 
to distinguish the near-homonyms miz- 
tura and mestura may account for the 
high percentage of ks-ks-ks judgments. 

Tables 9 and 10 rank the words ac- 
cording to percentage preferences for 
[ks] in the ““Yo” and “Es mejor” columns. 
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Tasie 9. Worps Ranxsp BY Percentage or [ks] 
Responses tn “Yo digo’? CoLumNn 


Tasie 10. Worps RaNnKep BY PERCENTAGE OF 


SMSF E ewe 


. ex ministro 98.6 
sexos 98.1 

. téxico 97.7 
sexo 97.7 

. léxico 97.6 
taxi 97.2 
exceso 97 
ex libris 96.6 
ex parte 95 

. Teflexiones 92.5 

. exangile 913 

. texto 91 

. éxtasis 89 

. extra 89 

. textiles 86.5 

- nixtamal 85 

. @xpurgaron 80 

. expiar 78 


SESH SEES EREREE ES 


. exfoliaron 
. experiencia 
- mixtura 


Sixto 


. auxilio 


Responses tn “Es mejor’ Cotumn 


ex ministro 100 
ex libris 09.5 
exceso 99 
sexo 99 
sexos 98.6 
taxi 98.5 
téxico 98 
léxico 97 
ex parte 96.5 
. texto 96 
. textiles 96 
. experiencia 95 
. extra 95 
. reflexiones 94 
. exangiie 94 
. expurgaron 92 
. expiar 91.5 
. Sixto 91.5 
sexos 
sexo 
taxi 
ex ministro 
téxico 
exceso 
léxico 
ex libris 
ex parte 
reflexiones 
exangiie 
texto 
éxtasis 
extra 
nixtamal 
textiles 
exfoliaron 
oxte-moxte 


19 
20 


21. 


. 6xtasis 

. exponer 
mixtura 

. exfoliaron 

. sexto 

. extenso 

. nixtamal 

. expirado 

- oxte-moxte 
. extensién 

- Taxco 

. excusas 

. excepciones 
- mixtificacién 
. auxiliar v. 

. auxiliar adj. 
. auxilio 


78 
77 
77 
77 
76 
75 
72 
71 
68 
68 
67 
57 
53 
53 
45 
44 
40 


a 


RSSSLISSSSSSSSESSe 


a 


uo 





To facilitate comparison by ranks, I 
offer Table 11 in which the four progres- 
sions are set side by side, keyed to the 
primary ks-ks-ks order. 

Most of the percentage-wise jumps 
corresponding to the third and fourth 
columns of Table 11 are too narrow for a 
comparison of ranks to be very significant. 
The crowding of the intervocalic z’s 
toward the top in the “Yo” column may 
betray a sensitivity about an [s] here, 
which is low-caste. 

Otherwise, the “Yo” column shows 
pretty much the same distribution as the 
“La mayoria” and the ks-ks-ks columns. 
Oxte-moxte and Taxco are displaced, but 
these words are erratic; expiar and 
expervencia are propitious for a “thought” 
pronunciation that is not brought out 
clearly, owing to the presence of the [z] 
in an obscure syllable, which may ac- 
count for their shift. 

The most revealing comparison is 
between the “Yo” and “Es mejor” 
ranks. In all of the first three columns, 
the same eleven words occupy the first 
eleven positions, though not in precisely 
the same order. In the “Es mejor” 
column, however, four pre-consonantal 
examples—texto, textiles, experiencia, and 
extra—are crowded ahead of reflexiones 


TaBe 11. Comparative Ranxs For [ks] 


z¢ 

SES 

a2 2 3 
| wr 
131323 
23 4 
: 6.4 
4 61 
. 6's 
. ¢ 9 
ee me 
. 2.8 
910 9 
10 9 10 
ll ll ll 
12 12 12 
13 13 13 
14 14 14 
15 15 16 
16 16 15 
17 17 19 
18 18 24 


Es mejor 


CHOWN OHO 


judgments 


= ks-ks-ks 


Ko) 


expurgaron 
mixtura 
Sixto 

Taxco 
expiar 
extenso 
experiencia 
exponer 
expirado 
sexto 
extensién 
excepciones 
mixtificacién 
auxiliar v. 
excusas 
auxiliar adj. 
auxilio 


s 

E 

fs 

16 
21 
18 
29 
17 
24 
12 
20 
26 
23 
28 
31 
32 
33 
30 
34 
35 


RSSESSSRBNKSERLBSS Le mayoria 
RSLESBNSRRKSRARBRLA Yodigo 


RELSSLSBSRNSKEKSES 
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and exangiie (experiencia is moved up 
fourteen points from its “La mayoria”’ 
position). These four words are the very 
ones on which a speech correctionist is 
most likely to go to work. We detect the 
influence of the teacher who admonishes 
his pupils with “You do not pronounce 
these words correctly’—hence the “‘con- 
fession” revealed in the lower “Yo” 


position. 
Summary and Conclusions 


1. In most of Spanish America the 
norm for x among literate people, that is, 
the pronunciation which enjoys greater 
prestige, is [ks], regardless of phonetic 
environment. This statement goes a little 
beyond the evidence in that the latter 
included only ten countries; but these 
ten countries are widely separated, and 
there is nothing to suggest that they are 
linguistic islands. 

2. The norm is to a large extent realized 
in actual pronunciation among literate 
people, in some countries more, in some 
less. The degree of realization has little 
effect on the norm. 

We must now examine the basis for 
the revitalization of [ks] in Spanish 
America. It is unquestionably to be 
sought in the influence of the schools. 
This influence takes two directions: a 
primary one in which the teacher says 
“Use [ks] for z,” and a secondary one 
in which the teacher says “Speak cor- 
rectly.” The latter symbolizes a campaign 
for correctness whose success is difficult 
for us, who live in a culture where teachers 
enjoy very little prestige, to appreciate; 
though economically just as neglected 
as here, the Spanish American teacher is 
neither a buffoon caricatured in cartoons 
about long hair and absent-mindedness, 
nor a poor creature who cannot be trusted 
to play the piano for a gymnasium class 
unless he holds orthodox political views— 
he is a respected member of society who, 
far from “dictating” his precepts to a 
resentful public, finds his public clamor- 
ing for them. That a small percentage of 
the precepts are pointless is neither here 


nor there. The campaign for correctness 
has enlisted other social forces in its 
furtherance; [ks] is part of the fabric 
of the campaign, which thereafter carries 
it forward on its own, independently of 
the schools but always with help from 
them. 

The power of the schools and the suc- 
cess of the drive for correctness has been 
assessed by other observers. Tomas 
Navarro speaks of ‘the determination 
with which the schools have intensified 
the fight against vulgar speech.” The 
most positive testimony comes from 
Angel Rosenblat, whom I shall quote at 
length; Rosenblat is concerned with other 
evidences than z, but everything that he 
says applies here: 


Adn en los paises donde domina el yeismo 
.., 8@ considera como norma superior la 
pronunciacién correcta de la ll... . nada ten- 
dria de extrafio que asi como la [z] articula, al 
menos en sus discursos, el sevillano culto, la 
llegara a pronunciar en el porvenir el hispano- 
hablante de América, que comienza a tener, 
con pasién de nedfito, el fanatismo, tantas 
veces exagerado, de la correccién. 
Este fanatismo de la correccién, el prestigio, 
a veces fetichista, de la letra escrita y la lucha 
contra el vulgarismo han restablecido en la 
Argentina, por ejemplo, la pronunciacién -ado 
de los participios (cuidado, cantado, que el 
castellano culto pronuncia cuidao, cantao), y ha 
estado a punto de restablecer la pronunciacién 
de la v labiodental, la cldsica ‘‘v de vaca,’”’ que 
no existié nunca en castellano. Asi, a nifios de 
muchas partes de América se les oye proclamar, 
con sus pronunciaciones cuidado, vivir, el 
triunfo de la palmeta gramatéloga del maestro. 


"En la lengua no siempre triunfa lo legitimo. 
Dios esté de parte de los ejércitos mds fuertes.'* 


A list of the triumphs won by American 
purists of the last century, against the 
more liberalizing trends of pronunciation 
in England, would be a long one—tri- 
umphs many of them so complete that we 
have forgotten the toil and striving that 
accomplished them. Spanish America is 
simply experiencing its reaction a little 
late. 

At this point a digression is necessary 
to dispel the inevitable argument that 
since “only” the teacher is responsible 
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for {ks], we can afford to ignore it or 
ought to shun it. Part and parcel of our 
own devaluation of the teacher as a 
social force, is a certain unprofessional 
attitude on the part of many linguists: 
that of condemning the effects of “ped- 
antry” upon language. Now it is all 
right for our linguists to turn amateur 
sociologists and deplore the waste of 
effort in the schoolma’am’s struggle to 
outlaw a vos for a fu or an {s] for a [ks], 
for a waste of effort, from a purely eco- 
nomic standpoint, it definitely is. When 
they behave in this way, their role is 
similar to that of the nuclear scientists 
who campaigned against using the atomic 
bomb: they are moralizing. As linguists, 
however, their job is to describe the forces 
that mold a language, not to set the stamp 
of ‘‘good” upon one force and “bad” 
upon another. It is no more the linguist’s 
business to criticize the schools for wast- 
ing manpower in implanting [ks] than to 
inveigh against missionaries for cor- 
rupting the symmetrical phonemic sys- 
tem of an aboriginal language by intro- 
ducing words that contain foreign 
phonemes. Since linguists are themselves 
schoolmen and are in a better position to 
appreciate the waste, the temptation is 
stronger; but it has to be resisted propor- 
tionately. The wave-of-the-future at- 
titude that purports to be linguistically 
mature but succeeds only in being 
philosophically naive is illustrated by 
the words “The process of language 
change cannot be arrested; it cannot be 
arrested by the school system any better 
than by any other means.” The scientific 
attitude is expressed in the following: 
“The phenomena exist. And what exists 
in a given field cannot be excluded from 
among the concerns of the corresponding 
scientific discipline.’*° If the schools 
have implanted or extirpated something, 
the linguist’s job is to record the fact, 
for it exists in his field; but its origin is 
neither a reason for nor a reason against 
its acceptance. 

So [ks] for z is an achievement of the 
schools. It is not, however, one that they 


accomplished merely by fiat: there was 
an important enabling factor that we 
must recognize: the large body of words 
already existing in non-theta dialects, 
containing a forthright [ks] and thereby 
supporting the retention or restoration of 
a [ks] for x—accién, diccionario, leccién, 
coleccién, etc." The x leans on the cc just 
as aspirated h, where it is retained, leans 
on 7.” 

3. The norm is unevenly realized from 
word to word. In general, learned words 
and classroom words are most likely to 
have pre-consonantal [ks]. The unbound 
prefix ex has [ks] for almost all speakers, 
Conflict of homonyms seems to have a 
slight effect in keeping forms like expiar 
and espiar distinct. Stress appears to play 
a role, which is as yet obscure. 


Even granting that the puristic urge 
toward [ks] has exaggerated somewhat 
the tendency of our respondents to indi- 
cate [ks] as the actual pronunciation, we 
can still rely on our findings to the extent 
that they show a differential. We are in 
the position of a person who prepares a 
contour map without knowing precisely 
where sea-level is. The position of our 
base line may have to be raised or lowered 
in proportion to the degree of exaggera- 
tion of {ks}; but the hills and valleys will 
retain pretty much the same shapes and 
positions relative to one another. 


Now what can be gleaned from our 
survey that has practical value for the 
classroom? “Should I teach [ks], [s], or 
both?” the teacher wants to know. We 
are not in a position to tell him what he 
must do, but we can point out the alterna- 
tives and the price for each, and let him 
decide on the basis of how much he wants 
to pay. 

1. Teach intervocalic [ks] and pre- 
consonantal [s], as has been done by most 
teachers up to now. This no more reflects 
Spanish-American literate usage, how- 
ever, than (2), and sets up a norm which 
is, as far as pre-consonantal z is con- 
cerned, exactly the opposite of that of 
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Spanish America. It means teaching two 
values for z. It means assigning a value 
to x which is unfamiliar to English- 
speaking persons. 

2. Teach [ks] for all positions. This 
does not reflect literate usage in all details 
nor in all localities; it is as good an ap- 
proximation as (1), however, and con- 
forms to the norm in Spanish America. 
It means teaching only one value for z, 
which is familiar to all English-speaking 
persons. 

3. Teach the values of x word by word, 
as they are ascertained: [s] for auzilio, 
|ks] for exceso, [s] for excepidn, [ks] for 
ex, and so on. This is the scientific ideal, 
though even if it were attainable it would 
be enormously costly in time and energy, 
and would actually not represent the 
norm. But it is virtually unattainable— 
data would have to be gathered for every 
word containing x in the language, and 
even then we could not be sure that the 
over-all percentages reflected any actually 
existing dialect; it would be necessary 
further to probe into areal pronunciations 
and decide on one or another. With our 
present knowledge and with the little 
time at his disposal the elementary 
teacher is bound to find the only really 
scientific goal hopelessly out of reach. 


NOTES 


! Pronunciacién espafiola (Madrid, 1932), p. 140. 
Frances C. Schultee and Lorrine J. Torrez, 
“Two Rules in Need of Revision,’”’ Hispanta 
(1947) xxx, 209-210; Richard L. Predmore, 
“The Pronunciation of X Before Another Con- 
sonant,’”?’ Hispanta (1948), xxxi, 196-197; 
Dwight L. Bolinger, “That X Again,’’ His- 
PANIA (1948), xxx1, 449-50; R. L. Predmore, 
“One More Look at the Pronunciation of X 
Before a Consonant,’’ Hispanta (1949), xxx11, 
344-345. 

* Note from Joseph Silverman, who identifies 
it as the Plan de Propios y Arbitrios para 
Fondos Municipales de los Ayuntamientos del 
Territorio de la Alta California, 1834. 

*R. L. Predmore’s for Guatemala, mine for 
Costa Rica. As corroboration of my notes on 
Costa Rica, I quote O. L. Chavarria Aguilar, 
“The Phonemes of Costa Rican Spanish,” 
Language, xxvi1, 253 (1951): ‘Clusters of four 
consonants all have /s/ in the second place: 
... /kspl/ in expletivo ...; /kspr/ in exrpresién...; 


/kstr/ in eztracto. ... Four-consonant clusters 
beginning with /ks/ are commonly replaced by 
three-consonant clusters without the /k/; in 
fact, the cluster /ks/ in all environments is very 
often simplified to /s/. ... Such alternation is 
by no means rare, nor is it possible to assign 
the variants to particular socio-economic 
classes.” 

5’ The answers are those of Marie Ortiz of the 
Dominican Center, whose director has certified 
her as “especially reliable.” 

* These, to whom sincere thanks are due for 
their assistance, are: Argentina, Dr. Juan E. 
Carilla, University of Tucumdn; Bolivia, Mr. 
Jack H. Vaughn, Centro Boliviano-Americano, 
La Paz; Chile, Dr. Rodolfo Oroz, University 
of Chile, Santiago; Colombia, Mr. Roger M. 
Hughes, Centro Colombo-Americano, Bogoté; 
Costa Rica, Mrs. Angela Acufia de Chacén, 
San José; Dominican Republic, Mr. Richard 
B. Gray, Instituto Cultural Dominico-Ameri- 
cano, Ciudad Trujillo; Ecuador, Mr. Harold 
Feeney, Centro Ecuatoriano-Norteamericano, 
Quito; Honduras, Mr. John J. McAuliffe, Insti- 
tuto Hondurefio de Cultura Interamericana, 
Tegucigalpa; Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
Panama City; Paraguay, Mr. James J. Passa- 
relli, Centro Cultural Paraguayo-Americano, 
Asuncién. 

7™See Navarro, op. cit., p. 141. But Navarro 
uses [gs] only for intervocalic z, whereas my 
respondents, where they indicated [gs] at all 
(those doing it were from Argentina, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, and Paraguay), pre- 
ferred it more frequently for pre-consonantal 
than for intervocalic z. 

® The maximum of 22,995 was not reached be- 
cause not all respondents answered all ques- 
tions. 

* If, for example, a respondent included a [gs], 
or omitted a response from one of the columns, 
the judgment involving the [gs] or the omission 
was not counted—this means that the total of 
judgments times three will not quite equal the 
total of responses: 6577 X 3 or 19,731 against 
21,303. 

10 Odd judgments were sporadic except those 
from Chile, where twenty-three persons gave 
them, and Argentina, where five gave them. 
Odd judgment-types involving more than one 
person from these two countries were as fol- 
lows: k-k-k pre-consonantal, 12 Chile; k-k-ks 
pre-consonantal, 10 Chile; ks-k-ks pre-conso- 
nantal, 3 Chile; k-s-ks pre-consonantal, 3 Chile; 
s-k-ks pre-consonantal, 3 Chile; s-s-k pre-con- 
sonantal, 2 Chile; j-j-ks intervocalic, 2, and 
pre-consonantal, 3 (same two persons plus one 
more), Argentina. Odd judgments involving 
more than one person from more than one 
country were: ks-gs-ks one each from Argen- 
tina, Dominican Republic, and Ecuador, all 
three both intervocalic and pre-consonantal; 
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gs-gs-gs, one from Paraguay in intervocalic, 
auz., and pre-consonantal positions, and one 
from Ecuador in pre-consonantal only; k-s-k 
one each from Ecuador and Chile, both pre- 
consonantal. All the odd judgments from Ecua- 
dor were made by one person. There were 
eleven additional odd judgments, all from the 
same four countries except one from Costa 
Rica. 

1 Op. cit., p. 141. 

12 Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo (1950), 
vi, 112. 

18 Item volunteered by Mrs. Chacén. 

4% The number of judgments is not indicated; 
there would be no relative significance, because 
the number of “‘perfect’”’ judgments is not con- 
stant from word to word. 

18 For reference I give the complete table of 
responses, word by word, unranked: 
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16Qne Argentinian even took the trouble to 
record seso y seso in the ‘‘La mayoria’’ colump 
of the sero example, presumably to show that 
sexo is pronounced [seso] despite the nearnegs 
of its homonym. 

17 Folk etymology led one or two respondents 
to write in miztamal for this word, a form which 
is also current in Mexico. 

18 Word (1949), v, no. 2, p. 168. 

19 Anales del Instituto Pedagégico (1949). no. 4, 
Caracas, Venezuela, pp. 276-277, 283. Note 
further for the extension of our findings beyond 
the ten countries reported, “Lejos de tender 
el espafiol de América a la independencia 
lingiiistica, se orienta cada vez mds hacia la 
unidad,”’ ibid. p. 285. 

*° The first quotation is from Hispanra (1950), 
xxx111, 357, the second is by A. Gode-von Aesch 
in Modern Language Forum (1950), xxxv, no. 





















































Yo digo La mayorfa dicen Es mejor decir 
ks) 6 | fs) (ks) [s} {ks} [s} 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
ES ee 166 | 78 48 | 22 111 | 55 90 | 45 193 | 91.5) 18) 8.5 
ex ministro........... 212 | 98.6 3} 1.4 | 185 | 91.5} 17) 8.5) 211 |100 0; 0 
i ntcacessstoe' 198 | 95 ll | 58 172 | 87 25 | 13 195 | 96.5| 7) 3.5 
ee 155 | 72 60 | 28 109 | 54 94 | 46 191 | 90.5 | 20| 9.5 
mixtificacién.......... 120 | 57 92 | 43 84 | 42 116 | 58 150 | 73 56 | 27 
te, haat wa ois 160 | 77 49 | 23 108 | 55 89 | 45 185 | 91.517) 8.5 
oxte-moxte............ 131 | 75 43 | 25 100 | 62.5 | 60 | 37.5 | 140 | 84 27 | 16 
experiencia............ 165 | 77 50 | 23 108 | 53.5 94 | 46.5 | 200 | 95 10; 5 
0 ee ee 189 | 89 24 | il 145 | 71.5 | 58 | 28.5 | 200 | 95 10 | 5 
SS ee 195 | 91 20; 9 152 | 74.5 | 52 | 25.5 | 201 | 96 9| 4 
SE ey 124 | 68 58 | 32 95 | 57 72 | 43 141 | 80 36 | 20 
0) Ee 185 | 86.5 | 29 | 13.5 | 135 | 67.5 | 65 | 32.5 | 201 | 96 8| 4 
ec cud cs accor 144 | 67 71 | 33 94 | 47 107 | 53 187 | 89 23 | il 
0, 148 | 85 27 | 15 110 | 68 51 | 32 152 | 89 19 | 11 
excepciones........... 111 | 53 99 | 47 82 | 41 117 | 59 151 | 73 57 | 27 
SO eee 208 | 97 6| 3 185 | 92 16| 8 206 | 99 2; 1 
ee 152 | 71 61 | 29 101 | 50.2 | 100 | 49.8 | 182 | 88 25 | 12 
expurgaron............ 170 | 80 42 | 20 123 | 62 76 | 38 187 | 92 17| 8 
Ws ccccesdccesc 163 | 77 | 48) 23 115 | 58 84 | 42 186 | 90 21 | 10 
reflexiones............ 198 | 92.5 | 16| 7.5 | 177 | 89 22} 11 195 | 94 13 | 6 
Se 189 | 91.3 18] 8.7 | 166 | 85 29 | 15 189 | 94 12| 6 
tae onus ic biel 190 | 89 23 | 1l 144 | 72 56 | 28 189 | 91 19 | 9 
auxiliar adj........... 96 | 45 118 | 55 65 | 32.5 | 135 | 67.5 | 116 | 56 91 | 44 
EE a Ass. Cine 85 | 40 129 | 60 57 | 28 144 | 72 115 | 55.5 | 92 | 44.5 
— | 93 | 44 | 120 | 56 65 | 32 | 136|68 | 119| 58 | 87 | 42 
TSE ee ee 208 | 97.7 5 | 2.3 | 185 | 93 14! 7 202 | 98 4| 2 
SESS err 206 | 97.6 5 | 2.4) 181) 91.5) 17)! 8.5 | 198 | 97 6| 3 
ND a tnt hice nn" 159 | 76 51 | 24 109 | 55 89 | 45 183 | 89 22 | ll 
IR sc nk ok dod 3 145 | 68 68 | 32 89 | 45 109 | 55 172 | 83 36 | 17 
LS 210 | 98.1 4/ 1.9 | 192 | 96.5 7| 3.5 | 205 | 98.6) 3) 1.4 
MR ie oie cciasna 208 | 97.7 5 | 2.3 | 190 | 95.5 9|\ 4.5 | 205 | 99 2/1 
tn na od 207 | 97.2 6 | 2.8 | 187 | 94.5) 11), 5.5) 204/98.5| 3/ 1.5 
acne c 6 ok med 114 | 538.5 | 99 | 46.5 | 70) 35 130 | 65 158 | 77 47 | 23 
exfoliaron.............| 160 | 78 44 | 22 126 | 65 69 | 35 180 | 90 20 | 10 
SE cock cove o ca bou 197 | 96.6 7 | 3.4 | 173 | 90 19 | 10 185 | 99.5] 1 5 
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3-4, p. 81. The first, curiously enough, is con- 
tained in a letter criticizing the unscientific 
attitude of a contributor to Hispan1a; the rest 
of its points are well taken, but the fallacy in 
question is typical. Gode-von Aesch continues 
with the pertinent observation, “The admis- 
sion that a man cannot create a language be- 
cause language is a functional characteristic 
feature of men does not imply that man or men 
cannot interfere with language.” 


*t The confusion may be noted in misspellings, 
as with coneccién in a personal letter. 

#2 “Since the time when the ancient palatals z 
and j were transformed into the modern velar 
..., the aspirated h must have become identi- 
fied and confused with the new phoneme.”’ 
Tomas Navarro, “The Old Aspirated H in 
Spain and in the Spanish of America,’’ Word 
(1949), V, no. 2, p. 168. 


“Tips to Teachers” is the title of a new Department of HISPANIA, 
to be inaugurated in the May issue, under the direction of Miss 
Gladys King, 314 Dale Street, Elkhart, Indiana. We hope to pub- 
lish bright ideas and helpful suggestions for teachers, young and 
old, which will make for more effective, more exciting, more 
enthusiastic learning of Spanish, in and out of class. Please send 
suggestions and material for this Department to Miss King. 








EL GRACIOSO DE JUAN RUIZ DE ALARCON Y EL CON. 
CEPTO DE LA FIGURA DEL DONAIRE TRADICIONAL 


JoserH H. SILVERMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


En el discurso que sirve de introduccién 
a las obras dramaticas de don Juan Ruiz 
de Alarecén, fij6 don Juan Eugenio 
Hartzenbusch los ‘“caracteres distin- 
tivos’? de la comedia alarconiana y 
estableci6 un punto de partida funda- 
mental para toda la critica futura del 
dramaturgo mexicano.* 

Respecto de Alarcén y el gracioso 
Hartzenbusch emitié la siguiente opinién: 


El introdujo otra grande novedad para su 
época, modificando el personaje del criado 
cémico 0 gracioso, quitdndole el cardcter filo- 
séfico-bufén con que de ordinario se le repre- 
sentaba y reduciéndole a ser un sirviente de 
confianza. Como en las obras de Alarcén en- 
traba la filosofia por base, no habia necesidad 
de ponerla en boca de un personaje inferior; 
como el gusto de Alarcén era mds escrupuloso 
que el de sus compafieros de arte, le repugnaba 
una figura que ofendia repetidas veces la ley 
del buen gusto; como Alarcon, en fin, buscaba 
la verdad en sus obras, y el gracioso, tal como 
solia introducirse, no era personaje verdadero, 
sino convencional, queriale nuestro autor en 
las tablas como venia a ser en el mundo. Esto 
lo habian conocido ya y dicho varios drama- 
turgos; Alarcén lo dijo y lo puso en practica.’” 


Y este juicio se ha repetido por casi 
cien afios ya en los manuales de la litera- 
tura espafiola, en ediciones criticas de sus 
comedias, en disertaciones norteameri- 
canas sobre su técnica dramatica, y en 
libros enteros dedicados a la vida y obra 
del autor. 

Entre todos estos estudios sdélo hay 
uno que se ha dedicado exclusivamente 
al gracioso de Alarcén y que a la vez se 
ha desviado de las normas establecidas 
por Hartzenbusch. En 1935 Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez publicé un estudio en que 

* A paper read at the Thirty-Third Annual 


Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 
26-27, 1951. 


quiso apoyarse en el gracioso alarconiano 
para insistir una vez mds en el tan de- 
batido “mexicanismo” del dramaturgo, 
Y a base de una discusién en que toed 
someramente los rasgos de diez graciosos, 
generalizé que los graciosos de Alareén 
“carecen de gracia,” que no son “‘iguales 
en sangre y color a sus amos” como él 
gracioso “‘espafiol,”’ que no son alcahuetes 
como el gracioso tradicional, y que 
representan la parte enigmdtica de la 
personalidad del dramaturgo mexicano. 
Seguin Abreu Goémez, “en ellos puede 
percibirse la hipédtesis de[1]... mexi- 
canismo literario que manifiesta no una 
definida esencia propia, sino un no 
espanolismo.”” 

Para poder juzgar la exactitud del 
juicio critico que se viene repitiendo 
desde la época de Hartzenbusch y para 
poder verificar las conclusiones de Abreu 
Gomez sera indispensable dar una ojeada 
al concepto de la figura del donaire 
tradicional. 

La manera mas corriente de considerar 
a la figura del donaire—o sea al gracioso— 
es la de enumerar una serie de caracteris- 
ticas que han de representar el prototipo 
de la figura. Se diré que el gracioso es 
cobarde, impertinente, fiel, representante 
del sentido comtin, consejero de su amo. 
Pero estas caracteristicas bien conocidas 
por su repeticién ad nauseam en la 
comedia espafiola y en las obras de 
critica que versan sobre ella no son, de 
ninguna manera, la propiedad exclusiva 
del gracioso. Se encuentran con igual 
facilidad en los personajes cémicos de 
otras épocas del teatro espafiolt y de 
otros teatros del mundo. De hecho, el 
gracioso comparte todos sus elementos de 
comicidad y atin los elementos no cémicos 
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de su personalidad con los bufones del 
teatro inglés, con los zanni italianos, y 
con figuras cémicas de la antigiiedad 
clasica.’ Asi es que estas caracteristicas 
s6lo pueden proporcionarnos los aspectos 
externos de su personalidad sin reve- 
larnos su verdadero espiritu y sentido 
dramatico. 

Hasta hoy dia el mayor ntimero de 
criticos que se han dedicado a la comedia 
espafiola sdlo se han detenido en el 
gracioso para discutir sus origenes lite- 
rarios y sociales, para determinar su 
primera aparicién en el teatro, o para 
repetir cansadamente los rasgos tipicos 
que lo caracterizan. Pero sdlo uno entre 
ellos se ha esforzado por explicar las 
razones primordiales de su psicologia y 
de su presencia sistematica en la comedia. 
Seguin este critico, don José F. Monte- 
sinos, “‘el sentido del gracioso esta en la 
contraposicién de dos visiones de la vida 
que un psicélogo moderno consideraria 
como complementarias, mientras Lope 
las daba como exclusivas la una de la 
otra.”’® Estas dos visiones de la vida son 
antitéticas por razén de una deficiencia 
genética en el gracioso. El no tiene 
sangre noble y es “la sangre heredada 
[que] hace al héroe.’” Es la posesién de 
esta sangre a sabiendas o sin saberlo 
que orienta la vida del galdn hacia lo 
ideal, las grandes hazajias, la aventura, y 
la verdadera sensibilidad para el amor. 
La ausencia de esta sangre en el sistema 
circulatorio del gracioso es como la 
ausencia del hidrégeno en un globo 
aerostatico. Lo mantiene a ras de tierra, 
incapaz de vuelos liricos y de abnega- 
ciones; lo empuja hacia lo antipoético, 
hacia el pan de cada dia; y le infunde un 
amor por lo material sobre lo espiritual, 
y lo ruin sobre lo noble.’ 

De esta antitesis del criado y su amo 
surge la personalidad del gracioso. Sepa- 
rado de su sefior podemos estudiarlo 
como un ente sin vida. Pero entrelazado a 
la vida de su amo, importante para su 
destino, el gracioso puede estudiarse 
como un organismo vital. Pues es la 


relacién entre él y su sefior—la simbiosis 
inexorable entre ellos y su mutua parti- 
cipacién en la comedia—y no las carac- 
teristicas tan repetidas que da forma y 
sentido a la verdadera figura del donaire.® 

De los origenes y aspectos biograficos 
del gracioso baste decir que es una imagen 
ideal basada en los servidores espajioles 
de la época y en sus antepasados literarios. 
Aunque con mayor frecuencia llevaba la 
designacién de lacayo en la lista de per- 
sonajes dramAdticos, las actividades del 
gracioso eran m4s bien una combinacidén 
de todos los deberes de la servidumbre 
espafiola de los siglos XVI y XVII. Es 
dudoso que existieran en la vida real 
lacayos con la versatilidad y el donaire 
del gracioso, pero es innegable que su 
imagen literaria fué concebida por Lope a 
base de criados de carne y hueso, y de los 
tipos cémicos de sus predecesores lite- 
rarios, espafioles y extranjeros. 

Vamos ahora a comparar al gracioso 
alarconiano con la figura del donaire 
tradicional. Si hacemos una sintesis de 
los juicios criticos manifestados sobre el 
gracioso alarconiano sacamos que era un 
criado educado, de finos modales, y 
usualmente un hidalgo pobre de pre- 
tensiones frustradas. Ahora bien, si 
“Jos criados o lacayos que pinta Alarcén 
no suelen ser ni filésofos, ni descomedidos, 
ni sermoneadores, ni en exceso familia- 
res,’”?° como indica Monner Sans, si el 
criado de Alarcén era ‘‘en las tablas como 
venia a ser en el mundo,’ como advierte 
Hartzenbusch, y si el gracioso de Alarcén 
“tends to assume in the comedia the role 
which he played in actual life,” como 
repite Hamilton, es justo suponer que 
el criado del siglo XVII era un hidalgo 
pobre, comedido, inteligente, nada im- 
pertinente, que habfa estudiado en Sala- 
manca, y que habia fracasado en sus 
pretensiones en la Corte. 

Para confirmar estos juicios varios 
eruditos refieren a la critica contempora- 
nea del gracioso y de la inverosimilitud 
de sus relaciones con su amo y con la 
nobleza. Ellos citan pasajes de las obras 
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de Cervantes, Quevedo, Ruiz de Alarcén, 
Tirso de Molina, y atin de Lope mismo 
para hacer resaltar esa inverosimilitud. 
Pero esos mismos criticos dejan de 
mencionar que hay tantas otras citas 
que no se refieren exclusivamente a los 
graciosos de la comedia sino al criado 
en general, lo cual indica claramente la 
presencia del criado consejero, filésofo, 
buf6én e indiscreto en la vida real también. 

Asi es que la excesiva intimidad entre 
amo y criado y la posicién de consejero 
de aquél no eran meras convenciones de 
la comedia sino aspectos de la vida real 
que la comedia pervirtid por excesivo 
énfasis o por lo que pudiéramos llamar 
la convencionalizacién de lo extraor- 
dinario: la normalizacién falsa de un 
aspecto excepcional de la realidad. Y 
lo que es mds importante atin es que un 
estudio detallado del teatro de Alarcén ha 
revelado que el gracioso descomedido, 
consejero de su amo, entremetido con la 
nobleza, y filoséfico-bufén existe también 
en él. 

Se ha afirmado que el hecho de que 
unos graciosos de Alarcén no se casan en 
la terminacién de la comedia indica una 
desviacién de las normas impuestas por 
Lope de Vega.“ Es una equivocacidn, 
porque si el gracioso tradicional suele 
casarse en la comedia hay un grupo 
bastante grande de ellos que no se casan.'5 
El hecho de que algunos graciosos de 
Alarcén asistieron a la universidad tam- 
bién se ha indicado como rasgo diferen- 
ciador. Pero Miguel Herrero ha demos- 
trado con no poca insistencia aunque 
con algo de exageracién que el gracioso 
per se es de “indiscutible raiz univer- 
sitaria.’””"* Hartzenbusch y Pfandl"’ ase- 
guraron que Alarcén no_ expresaria 
pensamientos elevados por boca del 
gracioso. Sin embargo, Alarcén utilizé el 
gracioso en varias comedias, aun en sus 
obras maestras, para expresar sus propias 
ideas y para exponer sentencias enalte- 
cidas."* De esta manera podriamos pro- 
seguir con todas las caracteristicas de la 
figura del donaire para encontrar su 
reverberacién en el gracioso de Alarcén. 


¢De dénde habrén sacado Hartzen- 
busch y sus secuaces la concepcién del 
gracioso alarconiano que perdura hasta 
hoy dia? A mi juicio ellos forjaron su 
imagen del gracioso de Alarecén a base de 
sus comedias mds prestigiosas y generali- 
zaron esa imagen para representar al 
gracioso tipico del autor. Pero ha sido 
facil averiguar que varios graciosos alar- 
conianos son gemelos del gracioso tradi- 
cional. 

Las ideas de Abreu Gémez requieren 
consideracién especial ya que _ repre- 
sentan una tesis distinta de la que 
sostenia Hartzenbusch. Para poder creer 
la teoria de Abreu Gémez es necesario 
aceptar a priori varias postulaciones 
suyas. Hay que aceptar que Alarcén 
como extranjero no era capaz de dar 
expresién cabal “a lo nacional espafiol ni en 
sus obras de tipo histérico ni en sus obras 
de cardcter social.’"® Hay que admitir 
que sus graciosos no son iguales a sus 
amos, que son de sangre y de raza y de 
categorias distintas. Es decir, que son o 
indios 0 mestizos o criollos 0, a lo mAs, 
espafioles que “no comprendian lo penin- 
sular.”’ Y finalmente hay que creer que 
el gracioso de Alarcén carece de gracia, 
y que es incapaz de hacerse el alcahuete 
de su amo como se hacian con frecuencia 
los graciosos espafioles. 

Después del estudio de todo el teatro 
de Alarcén me es imposible aprobar las 
conclusiones de Abreu Gdémez, pre- 
sentadas con todo el primor del artista 
literario que es. ¢Cémo vamos a creer 
que Alarcén, de prosapia espafiola, de 
extraordinaria sensibilidad, de larga re- 
sidencia en Espajia, y de gran inteligencia, 
no pudo cuajar la conciencia nacional 
espafiola en sus obras mientras que el 
espafiol Ferndn Gonzdlez de Eslava, 
escritor mucho menos dotado que Alarcén, 
pudo llegar al corazén del pueblo mexi- 
cano, segtin nos dice don Amado Alonso, 
pudo identificarse con él, instalarse en 
su alma “con la mente y con los afectos, 
y lo instruyé y deleité apropidndose su 
saber y sus gusto:’’?" No puedo creer que, 
mientras Gonzdlez de Eslava “‘adopta y 
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vive la mentalidad del pueblo mexi- 
cano,’™ Alarcén sea incapaz de hacer lo 
mismo con el espiritu nacional espafiol. 

Otras de las afirmaciones de Abreu 
Gémez no tienen ni fundamento ni com- 
probacién. Por ejemplo, el afirmar que 
el gracioso de Alarcén no es el alcahuete 
de su amo es equivocarse, ya que en 
varias comedias suyas hay referencias 
directas al gracioso como alcahuete de su 
sefior. Y no hay substanciacién alguna 
para creer que su gracioso es mestizo o 
indio. El sostener que el gracioso de 
Alarcén carece de gracia revela la in- 
fluencia de la escuela de Hartzenbusch, 
cuya visién del gracioso se formé a base 
de obras cuya trama no se prestaba a la 
presencia de un gracioso cémico, dichara- 
chero y entremetido. Ademds, el tener 
graciosos no cémicos no es calidad ex- 
clusiva del teatro de Alarcén como des- 
pués se vera. 

En fin, si tenemos presente la persona- 
lidad y las caracteristicas del gracioso 
tradicional al juzgar las citas que trae 
Abreu Gémez para subrayar el “no 
espafiolismo” del gracioso alarconiano, 
vemos que todas se vuelven meras re- 
afirmaciones de la propincuidad entre la 
figura del donaire tradicional y el gracioso 
de Alarcén. 

Quizds he dado la impresién de que no 
hay ninguna diferencia entre el gracioso 
de Alarcén y la figura del donaire tra- 
dicional. Esto no ha sido mi intencidén. 
Pero ha sido necesario hacer hincapié en 
las semejanzas entre una y otra figura 
cémica para poder desacreditar los con- 
ceptos erréneos que se han dejado 
florecer por tantos afios alrededor de la 
obra de Alarcén. Un estudio del teatro 
alarconiano sin los prejuicios de estudios 
previos y sin el affn de adornar sus 
personajes anacrénicamente con las ca- 
racteristicas de una raza amorfa en su 
época ha descubierto graciosos filosdéficos 
y no filoséficos, bufonescos y no bufones- 
cos, impertinentes y no impertinentes, 
con matices individualizadores pero es- 
pafioles segtin la posible fecha de la obra, 


las necesidades de la trama y la actitud 
misma del autor hacia la vida y el arte. 

Cabe discutir aqui la idea misma de un 
gracioso tradicional. ¢Son todos los 
graciosos de Lope “‘tradicionales”? ¢Han 
salido todos de un mismo molde? Claro 
que no. Es bien sabido ya que en el caso 
de Lope cualquier generalizacién es 
peligrosa. La sin par fecundidad y varie- 
dad del autor no se dejé encerrar en 
férmulas inmutables. Parece que esto se 
ha olvidado en la formacién del concepto 
del gracioso tradicional. Muchos han 
olvidado que existen en las comedias de 
Lope graciosos no convencionales tam- 
bién. Asi Montesinos puede escribir del 
gracioso de El marqués de las Navas que 
“rara vez ha trazado Lope una figura del 
donaire tan viva, tan poco convencional 
como la de Mendoza.’™ Y William L. 
Fichter puede decir de Galindo, el gracioso 
de El sembrar en buena tierra: “If he is 
less given to pleasantries than his brothers 
in some comedias...it is probably be- 
cause of the dramatist’s more serious, 
didactic aim in this play,’™ lo que revela 
la existencia de un gracioso en el teatro de 
Lope que también carece de gracia por 
motivos internos de la trama. 

Antes de terminar este discurso es 
necesario hablar de la manera misma de 
estudiar al gracioso. El profesor Arjona 
en su estudio cronolégico del gracioso en 
Lope de Vega dijo que una definicién de 
la figura “‘es imposible, debido a la com- 
plejidad de dicho personaje.’™* Sin em- 
bargo, es indispensable establecer alguna 
uniformidad en lo que es un gracioso si 
hemos de evitar las contradicciones 
flagrantes que aparecen en los trabajos de 
criticos de renombre sobre la presencia 0 
ausencia del gracioso en varias comedias. 

Arjona mismo sefialé diferencias de 
opinién sobre el gracioso en Buchanan, 
Vossler, Rennert, Castro, Place y otros. 
Y para completar el circulo, Morley y 
Bruerton estén en desacuerdo con Arjona 
respecto a la existencia de un gracioso en 
Los torneos de Aragén de Lope.” 

Ernest Kohler escribe que “dans El 
maestro de danzar...le valet Belardo 
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représente le type du gracioso.’”™ Kohler 
aqui sdélo esté repitiendo una frase de 
Rennert y Castro: “en El maestro de 
danzar .. . el criado Belardo representa el 
tipo de gracioso.”™ Pero Kohler no se 
enteré de que en la p4gina 543 del mismo 
libro Castro enmendé esa frase dos veces: 
“Léase ‘Cornejo,’ no ‘Belardo,’” y 
“En El maestro de danzar, el escudero 
Cornejo se parece mucho a un gracioso.”’ 
Arjona, por su parte, niega rotunda- 
mente que Cornejo sea un gracioso.”® 

En la comedia La manganilla de 
Melilla de Ruiz de Alarcén, Hamilton 
encuentra a dos graciosos, Pimienta y 
Salomén.* Castro Leal dice que Pimienta 
es el gracioso."* La sefiorita Quirarte y 
Carlos V4zquez-Arjona afirman que Salo- 
mon es el gracioso.* Y yo creo que la 
comedia no tiene verdadero gracioso.* 

El] caso de la comedia El leal criado 
servira como otro ejemplo de la con- 
fusién que vengo acotando. Arjona men- 
ciona que Maria Heseler incluye al criado 
Julio en su lista de graciosos, que Vossler 
no est4 seguro si es 0 no es gracioso, y 
que segin Rennert y Place la obra no 
tiene verdadero gracioso. Arjona mismo 
cree que Julio no es un verdadero gracioso 
sino un precursor de la figura,* pero deja 
de mencionar que, segin don Américo 
Castro, “En El leal criado, Julio es un 
gracioso.”*> Finalmente, Menéndez y 
Pelayo y Menéndez Pidal refieren a la 
existencia del gracioso antes de la fecha 
de composicién de La francesilla de 
Lope.** 

Me parece obvio que hay sdélo una 
verdadera solucién para poder evitar la 
continuacién de tales errores y con- 
fusiones. Debe establecerse una serie de 
normas y de elementos que se aceptaran 
como tipicos del gracioso, que en con- 
junto lo separaran de los otros tipos 
cémicos del teatro espafiol, y que lo 
fijaran como un personaje dramatico 
especifico. Tales normas dardn la seguri- 
dad de que los criticos de la comedia 
estaran teorizando “‘cientificamente” a 
base de los mismos elementos funda- 
mentales. 


Una vez que se hayan aislado estos 
elementos, estos modelos de conducta 
dentro de la comedia, se entender& que 
los continuadores de Lope—Alarcén entre 
ellos—dieron preferencia a determinados 
tipos de graciosos, de acuerdo con sus 
temperamentos, que hallaron entre las 
diversas y contradictorias figuras cémicas 
del teatro de Lope.” Y entonces los 
criticos podraén dedicarse no a la mil 
veces repetida tarea de sefialar que tal y 
tal gracioso es glotén, impertinente, 
fanfarrén, cristiano viejo, etc., o que el 
gracioso de fulano de tal es o no es 
tradicional, sino a los problemas dificiles 
e importantes de “establecer criterios 
cronolégicos [y de] matizar mejor el 
sistema de reacciones, simpatias y anti- 
patias creado’* por el autor cuyas 
obras estudian y cuyo gracioso quieren 
explicar. 
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Las caracteristicas ideolégicas y li- 
terarias de Martin Luis Guzmdn son 
definidas y consecuentes. Desde un prin- 
cipio parecen dirigidas hacia un fin 
previsto. Su obra es el producto de dos 
hechos—descartada, claro, por obvia, su 
condicién de artista—el ético y el cul- 
tural. E] ético radica en la conciencia que, 
desde sus comienzos, tuvo de la tremenda 
realidad mexicana. Su conciencia es de 
varén. Sus ideas, a este respecto, se ven 
ya en sus obras primeras: La querella de 
Mézico y A orillas del Hudson. Este 
impulso se acenttia en sus dos novelas: 
La Sombra del caudillo y El dguila y la 
serpiente. En la primera denuncia al 
cacique que acabé por hacer de la re- 
volucién un juego de arbitrariedades; en 
la segunda muestra el caos que se derivé 
de una lucha en la que no siempre hubo 
ni ideal ni plan de gobierno. Este querer 
moral alcanza su mAxima intencién en 
las Memorias de Pancho Villa. En este 
libro evoca la figura de un héroe que, por 
lo mismo que fué todo instinto, repre- 
senta la fuerza ciega de una vida que 
pretendia abrirse paso hacia adelante. 
Su héroe representa a México en su mds 
cruda realidad, bdrbara y pura. Su 
héroe lucha contra un déspota (Diaz) y 
contra un usurpador (Huerta). 

Por lo que toca a la cultura, Martin 
Luis Guzman retine en sus escritos dos 
disciplinas: la que se aprende en los 
libros y la que se adquiere en contacto con 
el pueblo. En los libros clAsicos que fre- 
cuente adquiere una técnica, se aduefia de 
una experiencia; en el hablar popular se 
apropia del sabor, del regusto que tienen 
las palabras y los giros que manejan las 
gentes. De la suma de estos dos recursos, 
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surge la destreza de su estilo: claro, 
conciso y de una elegancia insuperable. 

Pero la critica al enjuiciar el mérito 
de tal obra (las Memorias de Pancho 
Villa) ha apuntado dos reparos que, a mi 
juicio, son injustificados, por no decir 
absurdos y arbitrarios. Un reparo dice 
que el personaje aparece desfigurado y 
que el idioma, a fuerza de ser artificial, 
es falso. Veamos la impropiedad de estas 
dos afirmaciones. 

El personaje es, en primer lugar, recrea- 
cién literaria de un poeta que ha querido 
imprimirle su intencién sin que por ello 
se altere la esencia entrafiable de su 
realidad. Es lo propio que han hecho, 
desde el mas lejano ayer, hasta el mas 
cercano hoy, los escritores que, seducidos 
por un héroe, han tratado de transmitir- 
noslo dentro del marco de un poema o de 
una crénica. Tal es lo que hicieron los 
poetas frente al rey Arturo en los tiempos 
oscuros de Inglaterra. Tal lo que reali- 
zaron los trovadores ante las hazafias de 
Robin Hood. Tal es lo que hizo el juglar 
que sacé de la nada a Roldan y lo inserté 
en uno de los cantares de Francia. Tal es 
lo que sofié el anénimo versificador de la 
vida de Ruy Diaz de Vivar. Y en lo 
moderno ¢qué otro recurso utilizaron los 
evocadores de Santos Vega? 

¢Las vidas reales de todos estos sujetos 
fueron de veras tan puras, tan acendradas, 
tan altas en virtud y en _ herofsmo? 
Claro, clarisimo, que no. Ellos fueron 
hombres con flaquezas, con quebrantos, 
acaso hasta con crimenes. Pero como 
llevaban en el cogollo del alma una como 
actitud noble, un como ensuefio de bien, 
el poeta no tuvo empacho en aprovechar 
estos recursos—los que interesaban a la 
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leyenda—para aderezar su poema o su 
crénica. Esto es lo que hizo Martin 
Luis Guzman con Francisco Villa. Martin 
Luis tomé a su héroe, organizé sus haza- 
fias, le abridé la boca y le hizo decir lo 
que dijo y lo que quiso decir en sus arengas 
de capitan. Porque Villa, atin bajo el peso 
de sus crimenes, es un paladin de nobles 
empresas y mucho de su coraje estuvo 
al servicio de santas causas: la derrota de 
los déspotas. 

Respecto de su idioma, que ha sido 
calificado de pastiche, hay que decir 
primero, como esencial prueba en con- 
trario, lo que se entiende por pastiche. 
Pastiche—por lo que toca al lenguaje— 
es lo que se simula, lo que se crea sin 
fundamento vital. Y por eso y no por 
otra cosa, porque no existe ese funda- 
mento vital, han de considerarse pastiche: 
La gloria de Don Ramiro, de Rodriguez 
Larreta, Los Capttulos que se le olvidaron 
a Cervantes, de Montalvo, las novelas de 
Ricardo Ledén, las crénicas de Diego de 
San José, los Cuadros de Costumbres de 
Estébanez Calderén y los relatos que 
compusieron los escritos llamados “vi- 
rreinalista” del México contempordneo. 

Y por lo mismo—en forma antitética— 
no es pastiche el idioma ristico, hablado, 
real, audible, que en la novela picaresca 
recogieron Cervantes, Espinel, Quevedo 
y Aleman. Y tampoco es pastiche la 
lengua torpe y fresca que recogié de su 
tierra Santa Teresa y menos es pastiche 
el lenguaje que robaron al pueblo los 
saineteros como Ramén de la Cruz, 
Ricardo de la Vega y Carlos Arniches. 

En las pdginas de todos estos escritores 
se mueve 4gil, sabroso, con idioma, 
hiimedo de gracia: el idioma que se 
habla, que se dice y anda por ahf con 
toda la energia de su fecundidad. 

Y si en el habla que se pone en boca de 
Villa aparecen arcaismos y formas colo- 
quiales y paralelismos, es debido a que 
el autor, Martin Luis Guzm4n, trabajé, 
precisamente, sobre la realidad de un 
idioma que existe, que se oye, que se 
goza, que palpita en aquellas tierras del 


norte de donde era su héroe. Ningin 
arcaismo suyo es sacado de los libros, 
como ninguna otra forma de expresién es 
tomada de lo vetusto. Todo lo que su 
héroe dice, se oye en su tierra. No puede 
ser un idioma mas real, mds cercano a 
nosotros. Cualquiera que tenga orejas y 
camine por aquellos rumbos percibiré el 
idioma que se maneja en aquellas Me- 
morias. 

En cuanto a la emocién que se des- 
prende de tal libro, todo lo que se diga es 
poco. En sus p&ginas se evoca no silo el 
paisaje y se resucitan no sdlo realisimas 
estampas pueblerinas, y se describe de 
cuerpo entero al héroe, sino que se crea 
el clima y la atmésfera de una época. 
Sélo las obras maestras son capaces de tal 
milagro. Todo en este libro tiene la 
fuerza de un doble valor estético: la 
realidad y la invencién. Todo est4 preso 
en un cuadro de tal hondura que, una 
vez que se penetra en él, se vive, tocando 
sangre, suefio, gracia e ingenio, tal como 
se vive en la contingencia terrena. 
Martin Luis Guzman cred con las 
Memorias de Pancho Villa una obra 
maestra de la vida mexicana. Con ella 
satisfizo el programa que se propuso 
desarrollar para gloria del arte literario y 
del sentir humano de México. 


CRONOLOGIA 


1887 6 de octubre. Nace en Chihuahua, 
Chihuahua (México). Fueron sus 


1898 Estudia primeras letras en Tacu- 
baya (México, D.F.). 

1901 Vive en Veracruz, Veracruz 
(México). Publica el periddico La 
J wentud. 

1904 Estudia en la Escuela Preparatoria 
(México, D.F.). 

1908 scribe en El Imparcial (México, 
D.F.). 

1909 Estudia en la Escuela de Jurispru- 
dencia (México, D.F.). 

1909 Viaja a los Estados Unidos. 

1910 Vuelve a México. 
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Profesor en la Escuela de Estudios 
Superiores (México, D.F.). 


1911 Profesor en la Escuela de Comercio 
(México, D.F.). 

1911 Delegado a la Convencién Nacional 
del Partido Liberal Progresista 
(México, D.F.). 

1912 Trabaja en la Oficina de Obras 
Piblicas (México, D.F.). 

1912 Escribe en la revista El Honor 
Nacional (México, D.F.). 

1913 En Nogales, Sonora, se une al 
Ejército Constitucionalista. Tra- 
baja en Sinaloa y Sonora (México). 

1913 Se distancia de Venustiano Ca- 
rranza. 

1914 Preso—por érdenes de Carranza— 
en la Penitenciaria de México. 

1914 Es libertado. Epoca de la Con- 
vencién Aguascalientes. 

1914-15 Consejero de la Secretaria de 
Guerra. Administracién del General 
Eulalio Gutiérrez. 

1916-17 Vive en Espaijia. 

1917 Ensefia en la Universidad de Minne- 
sota. 

1918 Vive en New York. 

1920 Vuelve a México. 

1922 Publica el diario El! Mundo (México, 
D.F.). 

1924-36 Vive en Espajfia. 

1929 Viaja a los Estados Unidos. 

1942 Empieza a publicar la _ revista 
Tiempo. 
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CALDERON AND VELAZQUEZ 


Everett W. Hesse 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Interest in the parallel between art and 
literature, especially in regard to the 
baroque and the use of art terms in 
literary criticism, may be said to have 
begun toward the close of the nineteenth 
century when Heinrich Woelfflin sug- 
gested that a contrast between Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso (1516) and Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata (1584) could be 
compared to the differences between 
Renaissance and Baroque.'! In 1914 
Valdemar Vedel, a Danish scholar, drew 
a close parallel between Rubens and 
French and English poetic style between 
1550 and 1650. Immediately following 
the outbreak of World War I, other 
European scholars developed more fully 
the parallel between baroque art and 
baroque literature.2 Added impetus has 
been given in recent years to this type 
of investigation in the Spanish field by 
Casalduero, Castro, Hatzfeld, Ortega y 
Gasset, Spitzer, Valbuena Prat, and 
others.’ 

Francisco Pacheco, the teacher and 
father-in-law of Vel4zquez, was some- 
thing of a poet as well as a painter, having 
written a sonnet eulogizing his well 
known son-in-law. Pacheco’s home in 
Seville was the rendezvous for many 
leading intellectuals, among them Rodrigo 
Caro and Fernando de Herrera. After 
Herrera’s death Pacheco gathered his 
friend’s verse, which he published in 
Seville, 1619, together with a letter of 
critical comments by another poet, 
Francisco de Rioja. 

Cervantes’ portrait, most often repro- 
duced in modern editions of his works, is 
attributed to Juan de Jduregui, the 
painter and poet. VelAzquez early in his 
career painted the baroque poet, Géngora, 
who had composed a sonnet for the tomb 
of El Greco. Vel4zquez’s portrait of 
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Pacheco (Prado, 1619) was praised by 
Baltasar de AlcAzar, a poet, and Quevedo 
devoted some of his verses to the great 
artist.‘ 

The liaison between painters and 
writers, the influence of Italy as a cul- 
tural center permeating all phases of 
Spanish art and literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and _ the 
psychological forces of the times, left 
their impact on the work of artist and 
author alike. During the baroque period, 
according to Ludwig Pfandl in his ex- 
planation of the Zeitgeist, ‘‘ciertas mani- 
festaciones de la vida publica, incluso 
algunas ramas de las artes plasticas, 
muestran aquel impulso colectivo que 
junta en una unidad polifénica tantas 
como sea posible de las artes de la palabra, 
de la musica, de la pintura y de la 
escultura.’’® 

The purpose of this study is to show 
the similarity of certain aspects of theme, 
style, technique, and attitudes in the 
works of Calderén and Velazquez. 

Velazquez was born in 1599, a year before 
Calderén. The parents of both were of 
noble lineage. In 1609, Velazquez, at 
the age of ten, was already in Pacheco’s 
studio.* When he reached his nineteenth 
birthday he married Juana de Miranda, 
Pacheco’s daughter. By the age of twenty 
Calderén had completed his university 
studies and had composed a sonnet for 
the poetic contests in Madrid on the oc- 
casion of the beatification of San Isidro. 
The careers of the two took roots at the 
Spanish court in 1623 through the inter- 
vention of the powerful prime minister of 
Philip IV, the Conde-Duque de Olivares. 
Vel4zquez was summoned to paint the 
king’s portrait.’ In the same year the 
first known play of Calderén, Amor, 
honor y poder, was performed at the 
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royal palace by the company of Juan 
Acacio Bernal.® 

In the early 1630s Olivares conceived 
the idea of constructing a new palace 
where more elaborate and pretentious 
entertainments could be held to mitigate 
the king’s melancholy. Extensive gardens 
for lawn fétes and pools for boating parties 
were also in the plans. But the chief at- 
traction of the Buen Retiro palace was 
its theater, equipped with all the latest 
stage devices and scenic effects which 
Italian ingenuity could design. The 
new palace proved a boon to Veldzquez 
- and Calderén. The latter was ordered to 
compose plays for royal entertainment 
and shortly after Lope’s death in 1635 
he became the court dramatist, receiving 
the coveted order of Santiago in 1637." 

In several places Calderén gives his 
audience (and readers) to understand 
that he was writing plays at royal request. 
La pirpura de la rosa, written originally 
for presentation at La Zarzuela, the rustic 
theater built at the behest of the cardinal- 
prince Fernando, was transferred to the 
Coliseo del Buen Retiro by royal order: 


Manda que a la corte vayas, 
y que le lleves la fiesta 


que prevenida tenias. (loa) 


El laurel de Apolo was likewise ordered 
performed at the Buen Retiro: 


Que venga al Retiro 
también la Zarzuela, 
porque alguien que puede, 
la manda que venga. (loa) 


The last four lines of El sitio de Breda 
indicate that this play too was written 
at royal command: 


y con esto se da fin 

al Sitio, donde no puede 
mostrarse ms quien ha escrito 
obligado a tantas leyes. 


In addition to his duties as court 
dramatist, Calderén also had to furnish 
the city of Madrid with two autos a year. 
When death overtook him in 1681 he 
was at work on another auto. 


Vel4zquez was commissioned by the 
king to supply pictures for the Salén de 
los Reinos of the new palace. Among 
them was the large-scale composition 
known as The Surrender of Breda. On 
numerous occasions he was ordered to do 
portraits of the king and his family and 
to supervise the hanging of paintings in 
various buildings like the Escorial, the 
Pardo and the Alcdzar. VelA4zquez was 
not invested with the order of Santiago 
until very late in his career, in fact, not 
until the year before his death. Since 
1651, when he was appointed marshal 
of the royal palace, he had to accompany 
the king on trips and prepare itineraries. 
Hence, when Philip’s daughter, Maria 
Teresa, was to marry Louis XIV on the 
Isle of Pheasants in the Bidassoa river 
near the French-Spanish _ border, 
Vel4zquez took charge of the arrange- 
ments for the meeting." As a result of the 
strenuous activity in the service of his 
monarch, VelAzquez’s health failed, and 
on his return to Madrid he fell mortally 
ill of tertian fever and died on August 6, 
1660. 

Perhaps the best example of a parallel 
between the art of Vel4zquez and the 
drama of Calderén is to be found in The 
Surrender of Breda (1635) and the play, 
El sitio de Bredd (1625). Veldzquez’s 
canvas depicts the climactic moment 
when the vanquished Justin of Nassau, 
bowing to a superior foe, surrenders the 
key of the fortress to the conqueror, the 
Marqués de Spinola, who, recognizing 
the valor of his adversary, tries to miti- 
gate the ignominy of defeat by laying a 
friendly hand on the shoulder of the 
Dutch commander." What Veldzquez 
has so remarkably captured on canvas, 
Calderén has very beautifully expressed 
in these words: 

Justino: Aquestas las llaves son 

de la fuerza, y libremente 

hago protesta en tus manos, 
que no hay temor que me fuerce 
a entregarla, pues tuviera 

por menos dolor la muerte. 
Aquesto no ha sido trato 
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sino fortuna, que vuelve 

en polvo las monarquias 

mas altivas y excelentes. 

Justino, yo las recibo, 

y conozco que valiente 

sois, que el valor del vencido 

hace famoso al que vence. 
(111, 16, 128¢) 


The Spanish victory over the Dutch 
was regarded as a brilliant feat of strategy 
on the part of Spinola and his forces. 
Breda was supposed to be impregnable. 
Spinola, after feigning an attack against 
Grave, suddenly turned his troops toward 
Breda where they faced the army of 
Maurice of Nassau. For twelve months 
the armies were locked in mortal combat. 
The attempt of Henry Frederick to 
relieve the beleaguered stronghold ended 
in his withdrawal after a horrible blood- 
bath. The battle raged with fanatical 
fury as two religions and two peoples en- 
gaged in the titanic struggle for an 
empire. 

The Surrender of Breda had been or- 
dered by Philip IV as one of twelve 
paintings intended to enshrine in 
perpetual glory the deeds of Spanish 
generals. The play likewise had been 
ordered by the king to commemorate the 
event. Calderén in several places lauds 
the might and pride of Spanish arms, the 
terror of the world at that time: 


Espinola: 


No se ha visto en todo el mundo 
tanta milicia compuesta, 
convocada tanta gente, 
unida tanta nobleza, 

pues puedo decir que no hay 
un soldado que no sea 

por la sangre y por las armas 
noble... 

PrinciPe DE PoLonia: 

Ya, jqué tengo que mirar? 
Sélo el rey de Espafia reina; 
que todos cuantos imperios 
tiene el mundo, son pequefia 
sombra muerta, a imitacién 
desta superior grandeza. 


Espino.a: 


Both the painting and the play are 
marked by a unity and simplicity in which 
the component dramatic elements are sub- 
ordinated to a central motif. Both are 


highly symmetrical and well balanced." 
Velazquez, the greatest colorist of his 
age, has endowed the painting with a 
saturation of color in the foreground 
matched with a shimmering, vaporous 
background for the warm figures grouped 
harmoniously around the two _ pro- 
tagonists. The contingent of Dutch 
soldiers on the one side is balanced by the 
array of Spanish infantry on the other. 
Although Velézquez did not witness the 
scene he painted, he had perhaps received 
first-hand information from his friend, 
Spinola, in whose retinue he journeyed 
in the first trip to Italy in 1629. It is 
virtually beyond doubt that Velazquez 
was acquainted with Calderén’s drama. 
In fact the pipers on the right seem to be 
inspired by a line from the play: ‘‘Dulces 
instrumentos suenen” (111, 16). The lines 


Don Luis: Ya el sargento en la muralla 
las armas de Espafia tiende. 
Sarcento: Oid, soldados, oid, 


escuchad, atentamente: 
;Breda por el Rey de Espajia! 


may have influenced Vel4zquez to depict 
the attitude of attention on the part of 
the Spanish soldiers by their upraised 
lances. The brilliancy of the canvas 
coloration has its counterpart in the rich- 
ness of imagery and metaphor in 
Calderén’s lines: “desde la aurora de 
flores/hasta las sombras de nieve” 
(111, 14). 

Employment in the service of the 
king made the courtly theme prominent 
in the works of the two artists (the term 
is used in its broadest sense). Of the 
seventy plays of Calderén performed at 
the court only twenty contain passing 
references to Philip IV, Baltasar Carlos, 
the Cardinal-Infante, Isabel de Borbén, 
Maria Teresa, Mariana, Margarita, and 
Felipe Préspero.'® These allusions con- 
stituted merely conventional forms of 
flattery, extolling the proud tradition of 
military conquests on behalf of the 
empire and the church, or the radiant 
beauty of some queen or princess. 
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Velazquez seems to have hit upon a 
conventional formula for his court por- 
traits. The king, the cardinal-prince 
Fernando, and even the diminutive 
Baltasar Carlos are seen attired in hunt- 
ing garb and surrounded by hounds of the 
chase, the entire composition being set 
in the cool, crisp air of the Sierra 
Guadarrama. The queens and princesses 
are usually dressed in gay, court costumes 
or farthingales, adorned with jewelry, 
ribbons, and plumes. In nearly all of these 
pictures there are drapes and furniture, 
and in a few, dogs. There are also several 
equestrian portraits likewise in a conven- 
tional pattern. However, Velazquez does 
not flatter his sitters, but portrays them 
with a devastating realism. 

It has been said that Vel4zquez never 
painted without first considering the 
meaning he intended to convey. If this 
be true, can we then interpret such paint- 
ings as the Venus and Cupid, Mars, and 
the court jester known as Juan de Austria, 
as satirical and ironical and sprinkled 
with a dash of Vel4zquez’s flair for the 
capricho, which formed part of his baroque 
technique? Venus was painted with her 
back to the beholder, not merely because 
Spanish custom frowned on the portrayal 
of nudes, but also because of the satirical 
intent on the part of the artist to hide 
the identity of the Marqués de Heliche’s 
mistress. Perhaps her blurred face, re- 
flected in the mirror, is less important 
than her voluptuous body. 

The traditional concept of Mars in a 
pensive mood is now mocked by 
Vel4zquez who has converted the god 
into a fat, flabby Spaniard smiling at the 
wrong end of his mouth. The court jester, 
Don Juan de Austria, caricatures his 
famous namesake by appearing in a cos- 
tume presented to the famous Don Juan 
of history. At his feet are a helmet, breast- 
plate, a blunderbuss, and cannon balls. 
In the right background are several burn- 
ing ships designed to portray the famous 
battle of Lepanto in which Don Juan 


defeated Turkish naval power in the 
Mediterranean. 

A similar note of irony and satire is to 
be found in Calderén’s graciosos, or 
clowns, who are among the most droll 
and satirical of all Golden Age drama. 
Pasquin, a gracioso in La cisma de 
Inglaterra, ridicules a girl who could 
become melancholic from the sheer desire 
of being a hypochondriac in accordance 
with the custom of the day: 


Yo vi muy triste a una dama 

y esto es verdad jvive Dios! 

y sélo porque no estaba 

hipocondriaca, siendo 

la enfermedad que se usaba. 
(Act 11) 


More satire on this malady is voiced by 
Coquin in El médico de su honra: 


Es una enfermedad que no la habia 

habré dos afios, ni en el mundo era. 

Usdése poco ha, y de manera 

(lo que se usa, amiga, no se excusa) 

que una dama, sabiendo que se usa, 

le dijo a su gal4n muy triste un dia: 

tréigame un poco uced de hipocondria. 
(Act 11) 


Hypochondria was more distinguished 
than melancholy and came to be an aristo- 
cratic ailment: 


Sotpapo: Grande es tu melancolia. 
Poutrporo: 2Melancolia decis, 
bergantonazo? Mentis. 
Sotpapo: Pues :qué es eso? 
Po.LipoRo: Hipocondria, 
que un principe como yo 
no habia de adolecer 


vulgarmente, ni tener 
mal que tiene un sastre. 
(El mayor monstruo los celos, 11) 


Some critics believe that Quevedo re- 
garded mythology as a subject for jest, 
and in his La hora de todos y la fortuna 
con seso he refers to Mars as a “‘celestial 
Don Quijote.” Miss Trapier (op. cit., 
pp. 262-3) agrees with Ortega y Gasset 
by stating that Velazquez took his 
mythology seriously, supporting her view 
by the appearance of Pérez de Moya’s 
Filosofia secreta in the artist’s library.’ 
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It is true that VelAzquez is not primarily a 
satirist; neither is Calderén, nevertheless 
satire is one aspect of their art too long 
neglected. 

We find the “capricho” technique in 
such works as The Topers, The Spinners, 
and others. There is a capricious realism 
in The Topers, a composition originally 
intended to be a bacchanal replete with 
wild revelry and half-naked men and 
women abandoning themselves to lust 
and wine. Actually it is a drinking con- 
test in which VelA4zquez realistically de- 
picts rustic vintagers in varying degrees 
of inebriation. The god Bacchus, imposed 
on an otherwise realistic scene, lends an 
air of unreality and creates a duality 
known as the baroque split. This same 
technique is found in many of Calderén’s 
plays and autos.” In the zarzuela, El 
laurel de Apolo, two rustics, Bata and 
Rustico, engaged in a lover’s quarrel, 
employ colloquial language which is in 
contrast to the high-flown cultist style of 
Apollo and Daphne, the protagonists of 
this mythological musical. 

Calderén’s resemblance to Veldzquez 
in his disregard of time and space has 
been aptly expressed in his auto, Suefios 
hay que verdad son:'* 


Esto es 

como personas tratarnos 
alegéricas, y no 

reales; pues con eso es llano 

que no habiendo en los dos tiempo 
y lugar daremos paso 

a que la interpolacién 

(como si acabara un acto 

y empezara otro) nos supla 

la sincopa de los afios. 


How explain this technique? While in 
both Calderén and Velazquez there is a 
great deal of objectivism in which people 
and events of the times are portrayed 
with varying degrees of realism, there is 
also much subjectivism in their works. In 
fact, Valbuena Prat asserts that Calderén 
represents “uno de los mayores triunfos 
del yo.’”* Later he states (p. 245) that 
Calderén, in order to free himself from 
the restrictions imposed by historical 


subjects, falls back on mythological plays 
or autos in order to convey his meaning 
with the fullest amplitude. Thus he can 
give free rein to his imagination, and we 
find that often the key to the interpreta- 
tion of some comedias is to be sought in 
their corresponding autos. In Veldzquez 
this phenomenon has been explained as 
his “‘capricho” technique, which allows 
him the freedom to paint with greater 
significance. It was Justi who called 
Velazquez an hombre ca ymo. 

The enigma of The Spinners (1657?) 
has received much attention in recent 
years. Philip Hendy identified the 
tapestry in the background as the Rape of 
Europa.*® But it remained for Sr. Angulo 
Tfiiguez to establish the connection be- 
tween the picture and the legend of Ovid.” 
The fable revolves around a contest in 
which a mortal, Arachne, has gained such 
widespread fame in the arts of weaving 
and embroidery that the nymphs would 
gaze upon her work with astonishment 
and assert that Minerva herself had 
taught her. Minerva, vexed by the com- 
petition from a mere mortal, disguises 
herself as an old woman, and counsels 
Arachne against competing with a 
goddess. When Arachne challenges 
Minerva’s skill in a contest, the latter 
abandons her disguise and accepts. The 
contest reaches fever pitch as the nimble 
fingers of mortal and goddess guide the 
shuttle in and out among the threads. 
Among the subjects chosen by Arachne 
for her web is the deception of Europa 
by Jupiter disguised as a bull. Europa, 
encouraged by the apparent gentleness of 
the bull, climbs on his back and is taken 
out to sea toward Crete. Pitifully she cries 
to her companions on the shore and seems 
to tremble with fear as she withdraws 
her feet from the water. 

Minerva, unable to conceal her jealousy 
over the success of Arachne’s webs, 
touches the latter on the forehead and 
causes her to feel shame. Then Arachne, 
unable to endure the ignominy, hangs 
herself, and Minerva transforms her into 
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a spider. The goddess then sprinkles her 
rival with aconite juice and Arachne 
loses her hair, nose, and ears. Her body 
and head decrease in size and her fingers, 
cleaving to her side, serve as legs.” 

Until recently the painting was con- 
sidered as a representation of the activi- 
ties in the royal tapestry factory of Santa 
Isabel in Madrid. Angulo ffiiguez suggests 
that the figure at the spinning wheel is 
Minerva, disguised as an old woman giv- 
ing advice to Arachne. Later she is trans- 
formed into an armed goddess in the 
background. Further proof to substanti- 
ate the explanation has been offered by 
Maria Luisa Caturla, who discovered 
that the original title of the canvas as it 
appeared in the inventory (1664) of the 
original owner, Pedro de Arce, was La 
fdébula de Aragne, pintura de Diego 
Veldzquez.™ In the background before 
the tapestry are several figures in theatri- 
cal attire enacting the dispute between 
the armed Minerva and Arachne. A 
ladder is leaning against a wall on the 
left and a musical instrument, perhaps a 
viola da gamba, is in the alcove. 

The whole picture seems to be a theatri- 
cal interpretation of the fable. VelAzquez 
may have had thespians among his ac- 
quaintances, and one day in a visit to a 
tapestry factory, the web of the Rape of 
Europa suggested a dramatization of the 
event by the troupe and its pictorial rep- 
resentation by the artist. The foreground 
is a realistic portrayal of what we may 
call Act One “The Challenge.” The 
woman in front of the spinning wheel is 
Minerva disguised as an old woman giving 
advice to Arachne, the figure in the cen- 
ter carding wool. The figure at the 
extreme left seems to be pushing back 
the curtain which was in use in the court- 
theater at this time. In fact Valbuena 
states that the figures of the Fates ap- 
peared on the curtain used in the per- 
formance of La fiera....” 

Another interpretation is that the 
three women seated in the foreground 
represent the three Fates. Was this 


Vela4zquez’s way of portraying Fate, 
which was soon to overtake Arachne? 

Act Two “The Contest” takes place on 
the raised stage of the alcove where 
Minerva, wearing a helmet, seems to be 
upbraiding Arachne for her audacity in 
challenging a goddess. Three other ladies 
are seen robed in court costume. The 
ladder may be a stage prop. One need 
only recall its use by Cyprian in El 
mdgico prodigioso. Angulo ffiiguez has a 
subtle explantion for the musical instru- 
ment which he calls a double-bass, sym- 
bolic of Arachne’s redemption by music— 
considered the only cure for the bite of a 
spider or tarantula.* 

But there is another explanation which 
would justify the viola da gamba in the 
picture. In Calderén’s day it was the 
most important instrument of the operatic 
theater. In Spain it was used to ac- 
company popular songs and dances, like 
the villancico, cantarcillo, seguidilla, and 
the recitative portions of a zarzuela or a 
play with music. Spain was the only 
country which did not accept Italian 
opera with its large orchestra until the 
eighteenth century. Although Lopede Vega 
was the first to write a play with music in 
1629, La selva sin amor, it remained for 
Calderén to initiate the genre known as 
the zarzuela, or musical comedy in one 
or two acts. Spain’s answer to the Italian 
opera (which was entirely sung) was a 
lyric drama (partially sung) with music, 
and suited to the national taste. Although 
the viola da gamba is not being used in 
the picture, a dance (the tarantella) 
may be expected by the three ladies, one of 
whom seems about to inform the audience 
of the dramatic representation. 

Contests like the one between Minerva 
and Arachne have their counterparts in 
Calderén’s dramas. In La fiera, el rayo 
y la piedra there is a contest between 
Cupido and Anteros, the latter being at- 
tacked by Cupido for having found 
requited love. The conflict between the 
two is further heightened by a singing 
duel between their respective choruses. A 
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similar contest and use of the choral duel 
is found also in El laurel de Apolo.** 

The change of Minerva into an old 
woman and Arachne into a spider—the 
original inventor of spinning—has its 
parallel in the drama, where there are 
transformations of a different type. In 
La fiera...Anajarete is turned into a 
statue and in El laurel... Daphne is 
converted into a laurel tree. 

Another aspect of Veldzquez’s tech- 
nique in The Spinners is the grandiose, 
the spectacular, and the theatrical treat- 
ment of the subject. We see the stage 
divided into several compartments for 
the various acts. This is also a well known 
tradition of the Spanish theater.** For 
example, in Calderén’s Los tres mayores 
prodigios we learn from the loa that 
three stages were used: 


Esta divisién que han hecho 
estos tres héroes valientes 

de las tres partes del mundo, 
adonde a los tres suceden 

tres maravillas en tres 

teatros, por tres diferentes 
autores, son la comedia 

que aquesta noche ha de verse. 


La fiera . . . likewise was performed on 
a grandiose scale on the occasion of 
Queen Mariana’s birthday in 1652.” 

Baccio del Bianco, an Italian artist, 
took charge of the décor and tramoyas for 
Fortuna de Andrémeda y Perseo, in 
which he produced “marine views and 
shipwrecks, earthquakes, metamorphoses 
of women into statues and vice-versa, 
flying amorini, Vulcan’s smithy with 
Cyclopean hammers beating time to 
music, visions of Olympus and the like.** 

When Calderén saw these stupendous 
stage effects he was amazed, and thinking 
that the performance would last several 
days, he suggested that meals and lodg- 
ing be provided him. Painting, music and 
poetry had all been happily combined to 
produce a master work: 


La pintura, la mdsica y poesia 

de este Real obsequio fueron suaves 
dulces partes de un todo tan hermoso, 
como enlazar la habilidad tres artes. 


(Romance anénimo sobre la representa- 
cién de La fiera, el rayo y la piedra) 


The painting Christ and The Christian 
Soul (formerly called Christ at the Pillar) 
is a good example of Velazquez’s ability 
to depict strong religious fervor by 
means of a bold realism. The scene rep- 
resents Christ at the psychological mo- 
ment between the scourging and the 
crowning with thorns. His face has an 
expression of supreme exhaustion. A 
child, accompanied by his guardian 
angel, approaches in an attitude of 
prayer indicated by a beam of light from 
the child’s mouth to Jesus’ ear. Here we 
have a realistic personification of the 
human soul as well as deep religious emo- 
tions. This very technique is also typical 
of Calderén in his autos sacramentales 
where he portrays theological and re- 
ligious concepts by utilizing manifold 
forms of human experience he thought 
would serve his purpose.*® To this end he 
does not hesitate to choose mythological, 
courtly, legendary, or historical themes 
to clothe abstract ideas in concrete form :*° 


Y pues lo caduco no 

puede comprehender lo eterno, 

y es necesario que para 

venir en conocimiento 

suyo, haya un medio visible, 

que en el corto caudal nuestro 

del concepto imaginado 

pase a practico concepto; 

hagamos representable 

a los teatros del tiempo 

que el hombre que se ejercita 

es una virtud, es cierto 

que cuando él esté penando 

lo esta ella defendiendo.*' 
(Suefios hay que verdad son) 


The painting Joseph’s Brothers Present- 
ing His Coat to Jacob depicts the scene in 
which the brothers show Joseph’s coat 
stained with blood, explaining that death 
had been inflicted by a wild beast. Jacob 
looks at the coat and what he seems to be 
saying has been expressed by Calderdén 
with the deepest feeling: 


Funestas, tristes, impuras 
prendas, por mi mal halladas,* 
équé os hizo esta edad caduca, 
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para que de mi mejor 
espejo eclypséis la Luna? 
épor qué me dexdis a obscuras, 
viendo la flor de sus afios 
en su primavera mustia? 
En el cristal que bebia 
el licor de sus dulzuras, 
épor qué con sangre queréis, 
que beba ponzofia turbia? 
jAy Joseph! péssima fiera 
te dié muerte: ¢quién lo duda? 
péssima fiera seria. 
Sefior (antes que discurra 
en que a la embidia le dieron 
esse Apellido mil plumas) 
permitid, que este dolor 
dé conmigo en las obscuras 
mansiones, que a tantos Padres 
depositados sepultan. 

(Suefios hay que verdad son, v 291, ab) 


There are many ramifications in the 
theme, style, and technique of Calderén 
and Velazquez which do not admit of a 
parallel, but which have their counter- 
parts elsewhere. For example, the pica- 
resque spirit of The Topers and the Peas- 
ants at Table may have an affiliation with 
the Guzman de Alfarache. Certainly the 
painting The Old Cook is highly reminis- 
cent of certain incidents in Guzmdn de 
Alfarache and El Buscén. The boy of The 
Water Carrier or of The Old Cook might 
pass for Lazarillo. Some of the satirical 
aspects of Vel4zquez’s art already pointed 
out might be further pursued with profit 
in connection with Quevedo’s Suefios. The 
mobility, exuberance, and ornamentation 
of Calderén has a closer affinity with 
Rubens than with Velazquez. 

Calderén’s early style, in which he 
condenses what seemed diffused in Lope 
and under whose influence he wrote some 
of his best realistic works (e.g. El alcalde 
de Zalamea), is comparable to the bode- 
gones of VelAdzquez’s early period. The 
impact of contact with the court has 
left its imprint on many of their works. 
In Veldzquez’s later style the satirical 
and capricious treatment of themes pre- 
vails and forms a part of the baroque 
esthetic of exaggeration and surprise de- 
signed to astonish the audience. In Cal- 
derén the earlier realism gives way to a 
poetic theater of symbolism and fantasy 


full of brilliant ornamentation achieved 
through a union of plastic elements often 
on a philosophical base. Some of the 
characteristics of the later style of both 
men have their roots in earlier works, 
but the later style predominates as the 
years advance. 

Both were precursors; Vel4zquez of 
nineteenth century impressionism and 
Calderén of the opera, both in a restricted 
sense were prisoners of the king, but in a 
larger sense they were representatives of 
the glorious epoch of the seventeenth 
century when Spanish culture in its 
varied forms shone as brilliantly as the 
blazing light of high noon. 
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Archivo espafiol de arte, No. 81 (enero-marzo, 
1948), 1-19. In addition to the articles by 
Angulo fniguez and Caturla (note 23), I am 
using some of the findings of Professor Oskar 
Hagen of the University of Wisconsin. His 
article will be published soon. 

22 The story comes from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Book v1. 

Maria Luisa Caturla, “El coleccionista 
madrilefio don Pedro de Arce, que poseyé 
Las hilanderas de Vel4zquez,’’ Archivo espafiol 
de arte, No. 84 (octubre-diciembre, 1948), 292- 
304. The 1949 catalogue of the Prado Museum 
now labels the painting Las hilanderas o la 
fabula de Aragne. 

** It is said that Beethoven once remarked he 
would never play again after he saw a spider 
killed. The tarantella, a rapid whirling Italian 
dance, had been confused in the popular mind 
with tarantula and was once supposed to cure 
its bite. 

28See my article “The Two Versions of 
Calderén’s El laurel de Apolo,’’ Hispanic Re- 
view, x1v (1946), 213-234. 

26W. H. Shoemaker, The Multiple Stage in 
Spain during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies (Princeton, 1935). 

* For a description as well as illustrations of 
the set and stage machinery see A. Valbuena, 
“La escenografia de una comedia de Calderén,”’ 
in Archivo espafiol de arte y arqueologta, v1, 
no. 16 (1930), 1-16. 

% Justi, op. cit., p. 193. 

*® Werner Weisbach, El barroco, arte de la con- 
trarreforma, tr. Enrique Lafuente Ferrari 
(Madrid, 1942), p. 135. 

*® In this respect Calderén and Pirandello have 
much in common. 

31 Calderén’s autos have often been compared 
with the paintings of Murillo in that both are 
bathed in the shadowy light of allegories and 
symbols. See Oskar Hagen, Patterns and Princi- 
ples of Spanish Art (Madison, 1943), pp. 200- 
202, 207. 

#2 This line is reminiscent of Garcilaso’s famous 
sonnet “jOh dulces prendas por mi mal 
halladas!’’ 























DOS POETAS: UNA VISION DE ESPANA 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


En 1897 Manuel Gonzdlez Prada, el 
mas grande de los poetas peruanos, en- 
contraébase en Madrid. Hombre maduro 
(cumplia los cincuenta), habia pasado 
mas de dos afios en Espafia (1895-97), 
principalmente en Barcelona y la capital, 
y mucho habia visto y meditado. De un 
cardcter esencialmente liberal, Prada 
trabé amistad con Pi y Margall, Odén de 
Buen y otros espafioles liberales de la 
época, y simpatizé6 mucho con el movi- 
miento republicano. Anhelaba ver el 
triunfo de una reaccién libertadora en el 
pais, pero comprendia las dificultades 
que entrafiaria tal accién. Al salir de 
Espafia, a fines del ’97, cruzé los campos 
de Castilla, viendo en sus tristes paisajes 
un reflejo de su propio estado espiritual. 
Habia visto la realidad de aquella Espafia 
que tanto conocfa ya por sus lecturas, y 
esa realidad le deprimfa, intensificando 
en su alma la conviccién de que el atraso 
de la nacién se debfa a los defectos que 
él encontraba en ciertas caracteristicas 
de su cultura histérica. Y esta convic- 
cién se reforzaba més atin por otro 
motivo, pues como tantos hispanoameri- 
canos de su tiempo, culpaba a Espajia 
también por todos los males que afligfan 
el nuevo mundo que ella habia con- 
quistado y formado.' Dadas estas circuns- 
tancias, facil es comprender los estimulos 
interiores que le llevaron un dia del afio 
1897 a expresar su ira reconcentrada en 
versos tan mordaces como los que siguen: 


A ESPANA 


Tierra fésil, mundo arcaico, 
Eres el triple mosaico 
De torero, chulo y cura; 
Eres fatidico huerto 
Donde el fruto sabe a muerto, 
La flor hiede a sepultura. 
Murié Felipe Segundo; 
Mas su aliento nauseabundo 
Emponzofia todo aliento. 


No existe ya Torquemada; 
Mas su sombra agigantada 
Cubre Tierra y firmamento. 


Silba el mirlo en canto Llano, 
Grazna el cuervo a lo cristiano, 
Entona el aire aleluyas, 

Y desde Vigo a Gerona 
Los montes llevan corona. 
Las nubes fingen casullas. 


Nadie busque en tu pasado 
Un talento emancipado 
De la hueca Teologia; 
Que tu gran saber, oh Espajfia, 
Se redujo a telarafia 
En oscura sacristia. 


Hoy tu ciencia mendicante 
Es monétona variante 
Del gloria in excelsis Deo; 
Que el autor de mds mollera 
Al quitarse la chistera 
Deja ver el solideo. 

Si ayer, con brazo potente, 
Un inmenso continente 
Conquistaste y descubriste, 
Hoy cautiva en tus fronteras 
Afios tras afios esperas 
Quien te descubra y conquiste.* 


Unos tres lustros pasan y un dia el 
joven poeta Antonio Machado y Ruiz, 
antiguo discfpulo de don Francisco Giner 
de los Rios y de la Institucién Libre de 
Ensefianza (aquel centro tan importante 
en el movimiento de revalorizacién de los 
ideales nacionales), publica su tercer 
libro de poemas, Campos de Castilla 
(primera ediciédn, 1912). Machado es un 
espafiol de la nueva generacién, de los 
j6venes pensadores sensibles que sienten 
hondamente el grave problema de Es- 
pafia: su vaciedad intelectual, su vida 
caduca e inmoral, su falta de altos idea- 
les. Es sin duda el mejor poeta entre este 
grupo de escritores al que la critica ya 
comienza a llamar “‘la generacién del ’98.”’ 
Como sus compafieros generacionales, 
suefia “un nuevo florecer de Espafia,’* y 
un dia cruza solitario y pensativo esos 
mismos campos castellanos que afios 
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antes cruzara Prada. Camina a orillas 
del Duero, a mediados de un caluroso 
mes de julio. Y de lo mas recéndito de su 
alma, como impulsada por la misma 
sangre del corazén, surge esta visién: 


El Duero cruza el corazén de roble 

de Iberia y de Castilla. 

ijOh, tierra triste y noble, 
la de los altos llanos y llermos y roquedas, 
de campos sin arados, regatos ni arboledas; 
decrépitas ciudades, caminos sin mesones, 
y aténitos palurdos sin danzas ni canciones 
que aun van, abandonando el mortecino hogar, 
como tus largos rios, Castilla, hacia la mar! 


Castilla miserable, ayer dominadora, 
envuelta en sus andrajos desprecia cuanto 
ignora. 
¢Espera, duerme o 
derramada 
recuerda, cuando tuvo la fiebre de la espada? 
Todo se mueve, fluye, discurre, corre o gira; 
cambian la mar y el monte y el ojo que los mira. 
2¢Pas6? Sobre sus campos aun el fantasma 
yerra 
de un pueblo que ponia a Dios sobre la guerra. 


La madre en otro tiempo fecunda en 
capitanes, 
madrasta es hoy apenas de humildes ganapanes. 
Castilla no es aquella tan generosa un dia, 
cuando Mio Cid Rodrigo el de Vivar volvia, 
ufano de su nueva fortuna, y su opulencia, 
a regalar a Alfonso los huertos de Valencia; 
o que, tras la aventura que acredité sus brios, 
pedia la conquista de los inmensos rios 
indianos a la corte, la madre de soldados, 
guerreros y adalides que han de tornar, 
cargados 
de plata y oro, a Espafia, en regios galeones, 
para la presa cuervos, para la lid leones. 
Filésofos nutridos de sopa de convento 
contemplan impasibles el amplio firmamento; 
y si les llega en suefios, como un rumor distante, 
clamor de mercaderes de muelles de Levante, 
no acudiraén siquiera a preguntar: :qué pasa? 
Y ya la guerra ha abierto las puertas de su casa. 
Castilla miserable, ayer dominadora, 
envuelta en sus harapos desprecia cuanto 
ignora.* 


suefia? ¢La sangre 


Impertinente, y ademas innecesario, 
seria glosar aqui estos poemas. Gonzalez 
Prada y Machado se han expresado con 
claridad y han logrado transmitirnos sus 
visiones de Espafia en imagenes poderosas 
y graficas. Predomina en el peruano un 
tono intelectual, esculpe en maérmol y su 
estilo es frio, parnasiano; Machado es 


mas suave, sus versos fluyen—como si 
llevados por la corriente del mismo 
Duero—y en ellos sentimos las hondas y 
eternas palpitaciones de la vida y del 
paisaje castellanos. 

Pero a pesar de estas diferencias esti- 
listicas hay una marcada semejanza 
entre estas dos visiones de Espajia en 
cuanto a los temas, las actitudes criticas 
y, a veces, hasta en las mismas im4genes 
y palabras. Es esta semejanza la que 
hemos querido sefialar. Es una similitud 
que no se debe a ningtin contacto perso- 
nal (que se conozca) entre los dos poetas, 
ni a ningtin conocimiento por parte de 
Machado de la obra de Prada. “A Es- 
pafia,” escrita en 1897, no vid la luz 
hasta 1906, afio en que fué publicado en 
Los Parias, efimero peridédico radical de 
Lima. Poco probable si no imposible nos 
parece, por lo tanto, el que Machado 
haya visto el poema de Prada. Esta 
afinidad bdsica de ideas entre los dos 
sédlo se explica de una manera. Y es que 
Gonzdlez Prada, en comin con otros 
pensadores de lengua espajiola de la 
ultima parte del siglo xrx, vivia constan- 
temente preocupado por el atraso multi- 
forme del mundo hispano.' Dié el caso, 
un dia del afio 1897, que sus preocupa- 
ciones se exteriorizaran en los corrosivos 
versos que se citan aqui. Quince afios 
mas tarde, cuando ya la generacién del 
98 florecia—marcando el apogeo en 
Espafia de esta actitud de honda auto- 
critica—el mayor poeta del grupo se 
expresa en una visién semejante. 

Si al peruano y al espajfiol no les tocé 
ser compafieros en el tiempo, si lo fueron 
en el alma. 


NOTAS 


1 Para la actitud de Prada frente a Espaijia 
véanse Adriana de Gonzdlez Prada, Mi Manuel 
(Lima, 1947), capitulos xx1-xxiv, y Luis Al- 
berto Sénchez, Don Manuel (Santiago, 1937), 
pp. 154-159. 

2 Incluido en la Antologia poética de Gonzdlez 
Prada (México, 1940), pp. 275-276. En la obra 
completa de Prada, prosas y versos, hay 
numerosos ensayos y poemas anteriores a ‘“‘A 

















UNA VISION 


Espafia’’ en que su critica de Espafia alcanza 
una notable exacerbacién. Véanse Pdéjinas libres 
(primera edicién, Paris, 1894), Grafitos (Paris, 
1937) y El tonel de Diédgenes (México, 1945). 

2 Ultimo verso del famoso ‘“Elogio a D. 
Francisco Giner de los Rios,” escrito por 
Machado en 1915. 

4 Fragmento de ‘‘A orillas del Duero,’’ Poesias 
completas de Antonio Machado (Buenos Aires, 
1943), pp. 87-88. 

5 Las ideas de Prada acerca de este tema 
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sucitaron un vivo interés en otra figura de la 
generacién del ’98. En 1905 Unamuno, al 
discutir el primer libro de Prada, Pdjinas 
libres, aprueba muchos de sus puntos de vista y 
afirma que si el libro se hubiera publicado en 
Espafia ‘“‘habria tenido buen éxito por lo que 
tiene de justo y bueno, que es mucho, y mds 
atin por lo que tiene de injusto y malo, que no 
es poco.”’ Algunas observaciones sobre la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana (Buenos Aires, 1947), 
p. 82 y capitulo v, passim. 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


The Secretary must have your change of address at least a month before the mailing 
date of each issue of HISPANIA, if the issue is to reach you at your new address. 
PLEASE send him this news as far in advance as possible—it saves you inconven- 
ience and delay, and it saves the Association money otherwise wasted in remailing 


copies. 








DIFUSION DEL ESPANOL EN EL NOROESTE ARGENTINO 


Marcos A. Morfnico 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


En uno de los tiltimos congresos de la 
M.L.A. tuve la oportunidad de referirme 
al interés que puede ofrecer el estudio del 
proceso de penetracién de las voces 
indigenas americanas en el espaiiol, 
capitulo generalmente ausente de las 
historias del espafiol que manejamos y 
que suele suplirse con una lista de voces 
de procedencia americana no siempre 
libre de errores.* 

Hoy quiero valerme de esta prestigiada 
tribuna para sefialar otro campo en la 
historia del espafiol de América en el que 
la cosecha lingiiistica por recoger no puede 
sino ser abundante: el de la historia de la 
resistencia que las lenguas indigenas han 
opuesto a la difusién del espafiol en sus 
dominios. 

Para ponernos sobre terreno firme y 
para que se pueda apreciar el interés que 
desde los puntos de vista filolégico y 
lingiiistico pueden tener las investigacio- 
nes de este tipo, voy a resumir aqui, 
quiz4 un poco inconexamente, la que 
emprendi sobre la difusién del espafiol en 
la regién noroeste de la Argentina actual, 
conocida durante toda la época colonial 
con el nombre de Tucumaén. 

Una referencia al estado lingiiistico 
actual de la regién quiz4 sea un punto de 
partida conveniente. 

Se habla en casi toda ella exclusiva- 
mente espafiol con dos excepciones, una 
en la regién més noroeste del pais, 
conocida por puna de Atacama, a mds de 
doce mil pies sobre el mar, donde el 
europeo nunca se asentéd y donde los 
atacamefios, todavia indios de raza pura 
aunque de costumbres ya muy europei- 
zadas, mantienen un resto de su idioma 
prehistérico en vias de total extincidén. 


* A paper read at the Thirty-Third Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 
26-27, 1951. 





Hace cincuenta afios nadie hablaba alli 
espafiol, hoy sdlo los viejos hablan ataca- 
mefio. Las personas adultas son gene- 
ralmente bilingiies mientras los’ nifios 
hablan solamente espafiol. El espafiol de 
los bilingiies y el de los nifios es muy 
rudimentario y el atacamefio que hablan 
los primeros es ya sumamente pobre y se 
va extinguiendo en sus labios. Dentro de 
veinte afios ya no existird, pero el espafiol 
de los adultos no mejorar4 si se mantie- 
nen las actuales condiciones de vida y 
comunicaciones. La vida espiritual ances- 
tral esté perdida y lo rudimentario de la 
lengua recién aprendida no puede comu- 
nicarles otra. Es curiosa la impresién de 
mudez que dan estos hombres. Son 
hombres sin lengua. El espafiol que ha- 
blan los adultos sobre todo, suena extra- 
fiamente a causa de los hdbitos fonéticos 
heredados de la lengua indigena. En los 
mas jévenes estos hdbitos ya estén 
atenuados. En cambio suelen imitar el 
habla de la regién montafiesa vecina del 
sur a la que nos referiremos a su tiempo. 
Hay que afiadir que la mayorfa de los 
j6venes suefia con emigrar y lo hacen a 
la menor ocasién. 

La otra excepcién la constituye el 
importante islote quichua de la regién 
central y c4lida de la provincia de San- 
tiago del Estero, entre los rfos Salado y 
Dulce. También aqui la mayoria es de 
estirpe india con escasa mestizacién. En 
los nticleos de poblacién, que son muchos, 
hay todavia bilingiies con tendencia 
fuerte entre los j6venes a abandonar el 
quichua. Los nifios que van a la escuela 
ya no lo hablan. Sin embargo se encuen- 
tran todavia personas que solamente 
hablan quichua. Esto es menos raro entre 
la dispersa poblacién rural y en los villo- 
rrios apartados de los caminos principales, 
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y casi siempre son mujeres o gente muy 
vieja. 

Este islote quichua va estrechando sus 
limites muy rApidamente. Segin los 
testigos, hace cincuenta afios se ofa ha- 
blar quichua en todas partes en la pro- 
vincia. Santiago, la capital, era practica- 
mente una ciudad bilingiie. Hoy no se 
oye quichua en ninguna parte en San- 
tiago, y menos entre los campesinos de 
las regiones quichuizantes que visitan la 
capital. Como dato complementario afia- 
diremos que el repertorio de cantos popu- 
lares es considerable en toda la provincia, 
reflejo del cardcter alegre y vivaz del 
santiaguefio, y que los hay en quichua— 
generalmente erdticos—en espafiol—de 
contenido histérico, narrativo, politico o 
satirico—y sobre todo muchos bilingiies. 
Esta facilidad para pasar del espajiol al 
quichua o del quichua al espajiol ante un 
mismo auditorio o dentro de una misma 
composicién quiere decir a mi juicio que 
la vida espiritual es una y la misma, 
exprésese en una u otra lengua. Ahora 
bien, como ella es fundamentalmente 
hispdnica, concluyo que el quichua pudo 
ser, por lo menos en el tltimo siglo, 
vehiculo de europeizacién. 

Volviendo ahora al espajiol sefialaremos 
la existencia de dos tipos de entonacidén, 
con modalidades locales, inmediatamente 
reconocibles. Uno propio de toda la parte 
montafiosa de la regién y otro propio del 
llano, llamado santiaguefio porque en la 
provincia de Santiago es donde los rasgos 
caracteristicos pueden identificarse mejor. 

E] tipo montafiés se encuentra desde la 
regién serrana de Cérdoba y San Luis, 
casi en el centro de la Argentina, hasta el 
limite noroeste de la actual provincia de 
Salta, incluyendo toda la provincia de La 
Rioja, toda Catamarca, y la parte monta- 
fiosa de Tucuman y Salta que forman los 
valles Calchaquies. En los lIlanos esta 
entonacién se encuentra solamente en los 
despoblados Ilanos de La Rioja y en los 
limites entre Catamarca y Santiago, 
hasta unas veinticinco millas dentro de 
esta ultima. 


La entonacién llanera caracteriza, ade- 
mas de Santiago, a la parte oriental y 
llana de Salta y Tucuman, de muy escasa 
poblacién. 

Con respecto a las ciudades importan- 
tes, Cérdoba, al pie de las primeras 
estribaciones andinas, y La Rioja y 
Catamarca, ya detras de las altas sierras, 
son notablemente montafiesas por la 
entonacién, mientras Tucuman y Salta, 
que también estan al pie de las cordille- 
ras, lo son sélo tenuamente. Un poco mas 
perceptible con todo en la masa de la 
poblacién trabajadora que es casi siempre 
oriunda de la montafia. En las familias 
de holgada economfa de estas dos ciuda- 
des el matiz montafiés tiende a desapa- 
recer porque la mayoria, asi de hombres 
como de mujeres, se educan en el Litoral 
(Buenos Aires, La Plata, Sante Fé, 
Rosario) y luego porque la inmigracién 
de ese mismo prestigioso litoral ha sido 
muy importante en los tltimos treinta 
afios. Sefialamos la discrepante actitud 
de los cordobeses que se enorgullecen de 
su entonacién tanto como hacen hincapié 
en su tradicién cultural y universitaria y 
en la pureza castiza de los linajes de las 
familias tradicionales. Todo este conjunto 
pareceria argiiir en favor de una mayor 
fidelidad de Cérdoba a la tradicién lin- 
giiistica hispdnica, fidelidad de que en 
general los provincianos se alaban cuando 
comparan su lengua con la de Buenos 
Aires. Aceptemos por ahora este discuti- 
ble punto de vista, pero con la aclaracién 
de que queda fuera de él todo lo que a la 
entonacién se refiere, que es totalmente 
ajena a aquella tradicién segin veremos. 

Con respecto a la mayor o menor 
riqueza léxica y expresiva del espafiol del 
noroeste, prescindiendo de las ciudades 
importantes y capitales de provincias, 
nuestra impresién es que las zonas mds 
ricas son Cérdoba, el llano tucumano y 
Santiago, y destacamos lo de Santiago 
puesto que para la masa santiaguefia el 
espafiol es una lengua recientemente 
aprendida o todavia en vias de apren- 
derse. Quiz4 haya que explicar esta 
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singularidad también por el hecho de que 
el quichua fué en Santiago un instru- 
mento de aproximacidén a lo europeo. 

Mas pobres de lengua son en general 
los riojanos y catamarquefios mestizos 
entre quienes todavia las voces quichuas 
proveen de un alto porcentaje del voca- 
bulario més comin. 

Y todavia mas pobres son los habitan- 
tes de los valles calchaquies, de raza 
india menos mezclada y con escasos 
contactos con el resto del pais. Sobre todo 
los habitantes de las pequefias aldeas y 
puestos de pastores producen la impre- 
sién penosa de quien habla una lengua 
de la cual apenas conoce los rudimentos. 
Hablando con ellos de las cosas mas 
triviales parece que de pronto van a 
sustituir el espafiol que no saben por 
otra en que pueden expedirse mejor. Es 
decir que son hombres que han perdido 
una lengua y atin no estdn en posesién 
de la otra. Se suele hablar un poco inge- 
nuamente de la tristeza muda del indio. 
El indio, en mi opinién, es mudo y triste 
muchas veces solamente porque no sabe 
hablar atin la lengua que le han impuesto. 

Todavia tenemos que referirnos a la 
historia de la conquista antes de encon- 
trarnos en el centro de nuestro tema. 

Almagro y sus conmilitones de la 
expedicién a Chile (1535) fueron los 
primeros espafioles que atravesaron el 
Tucuman, y desde 1543 lo transitaron 
expediciones conquistadoras que trata- 
ban de asentarse en la tierra. Se fundaron, 
segtin se acostumbraba, ciudades fantas- 
mas, ciudades en el papel y ciudades que 
se lograron. De éstas las mas antiguas 
son Santiago del Estero de 1553, Tucu- 
man de 1565, Cérdoba de 1573, Salta de 
1582, La Rioja de 1591 y Jujuy de 1593, 
fundadas en tierras de muchos indios 
puesto que los repartimientos y las 
encomiendas eran la tinica seguridad del 
sustento. Las montafias y llanuras de 
este noroeste argentino nutrian indigenas 
de costumbres y lenguas diferentes. La 
guerra era frecuente y la topografia 
sefialaba la frontera. Es decir que los 


llaneros impedian a los montafieses bajar 
al llano y viceversa. Los espafioles funda- 
ron las ciudades de las montafias por el 
suefio de las minas, y las del llano por las 
facilidades de la comunicacién. Estas 
ciudades de espafioles fueron durante 
toda la época colonial villorrios miseros 
de escasisima poblacién espafiola. San- 
tiago del Estero, la capital, no tenia 
cincuenta vecinos en 1600. Cérdoba se 
fund6 con cincuenta vecinos. En 1607 era 
la ciudad mds importante, vispera casi de 
la universidad, y tenia solamente sesenta 
vecinos espafioles. Tucumdr en 1582 
tenia veinticinco vecinos. En 1607 Jujuy 
tenia ocho vecinos, Salta treinta y La 
Rioja, la tierra mds codiciada por su 
fertilidad, por las supuestas minas y por 
sus indios, tenia sesenta y dos vecinos. 
Opulenta la Ilaman sus entusiastas de la 
época. 

Durante el siglo xvi se disipa el suefio 
de las minas. No vienen mas espajfioles al 
Tucuman que los funcionarios enviados 
por la corona. Los conquistadores viejos 
ya han desaparecido. En las ciudades de 
espafioles hay solamente criollos. El 
aumento de la poblacién espafiola de- 
pende exclusivamente del crecimiento 
vegetativo. Ademds, los que pueden 
emigrar emigran. Pero también los indios 
emigran, es decir se fugan de sus amos, 
escapando al servicio personal. Todo el 
Tucuman se despuebla. Asi Santiago que 
tenia doce mil indios repartidos en 
encomiendas en 1582, no alcanza a tener 
seis mil en 1610. Lo mismo sucede en 
todas partes. Sdlo aumenta la pobreza, 
que ya se venia sintiendo agudamente 
desde fines del siglo anterior. El Cabildo 
de Santiago se lamenta en 1588 de que 
muchos de los vecinos conquistadores 
viejos estaban ‘‘muy pobres y trabajados 
y cargados de hijos,’”’ especialmente de 
hijos mestizos. Algunos jévenes blancos 
de linaje abandonan sus hogares en las 
pobres ciudades para ir a vivir mejor en 
las campafias ... con varias esposas in- 
dias. 

Los indios montafieses de todo el 
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noroeste, los diaguitas de los etndégrafos, 
hablaban una lengua comin, con varian- 
tes regionales, llamada diaguita 0 cacana, 
voz quichua esta tiltima que quiere decir 
precisamente montafiesa. E] P. Alonso de 
Barzana, poliglota famoso de su tiempo y 
misionero que recorrié todo el Tucuman, 
dice en una carta de 1594: “‘La lengua 
cacana usan todos los diaguitas y todo el 
valle de Calchaqui y el valle de Cata- 
marca y gran parte de la conquista de la 
Nueva Rioja y los pueblos que sirven a 
Santiago como otros muchos que estén 
en la Sierra. . . .”” Es casi seguro que los 
indios de la regidn serrana de Cérdoba y 
San Luis fueran también de _ estirpe 
diaguita y que hablaran un dialecto del 
cacan. 

Los indios del llano de la vecindad 
este de Santiago del Estero, Tucuman y 
Salta, hablaban dialectos préximos de 
una lengua comin llamada lule-tonocoté 
por los etnégrafos. Los indios llaneros de 
la vecindad de Cérdoba hablaban el 
sanaviron, quiz un dialecto mas del 
grupo lule-tonocoté. 

Todo esto tan simple se ha venido a 
compliear inextricablemente por la gra- 
tuita identificacién entre dominio terri- 
torial y dominio lingiiistico. En efecto, 
partiendo del hecho de que los docu- 
mentos histéricos del siglo xv1 dicen que 
se habla quichua en todas partes donde 
estan los espafioles; de que la toponimia 
ando-argentina con muy pocas excepcio- 
nes deriva del quichua; de que la autori- 
dad del Inca Garcilaso afirma que “el 
quichua era hablado en tiempos de los 
Incas desde Quito hasta el Reino de 
Chile y el Reino de Tucma (Tucuman),” 
los historiadores llegaron a la conclusién, 
aparentemente irrefutable, de que el 
quichua se impuso en el Tucumaén en 
época pre-hispénica y explicaron la su- 
pervivencia del cacén y de las lenguas 
del Ilano porque el sefiorio del Inca era de 
reciente data cuando Espafia conquista el 
Pert. E] Tucumén, pues, segtin la mayoria 
de los historiadores, era bilingiie cuando 
llegaron los espafioles y las lenguas locales 


estaban, por lo tanto, ya en vias de 
perecer. 

Estas suposiciones reposan todavia en 
un argumento mds convincente puesto 
que est4 asentado en la légica mas 
rigurosa: la de que los espafioles no 
podian ser los trasmisores del quichua. 
“No es crefble—dice Boman, mdxima 
autoridad en la historia del noroeste 
argentino—que los encomenderos trata- 
sen de imponer a los indios del Tucumaén 
el quichua y no el espafiol.” La autoridad 
de Boman, mejor dicho su ldégica, preva- 
leciéd sobre lo que dicen los documentos. 
Hasta en obras muy recientes se oye el 
eco de su voz. “El contacto diario del 
conquistador y el indio—dice la sefiora 
Vidal de Batini en su valioso estudio 
sobre el habla rural de San Luis—exigia 
un medio de comprensién que debié 
determinar desde la primera hora el ani- 
quilamiento de los dificultosos dialectos o 
lenguas locales con la imposicién de la 
lengua de mayor cultura.” La autora 
sabe que los jesuftas ensefiaron el quichua 
a los indios de la regién. El P. Barzana 
afirma claramente que todos los indios 
cordobeses aprendieron rdpidamente la 
lengua del Cuzco. De aqui su afirmacidén: 
“Sabemos que los jesuitas ensefiaban el 
quichua a los indios . . . pero el quichua 
fué un medio auxiliar transitorio muy 
pronto abandonado para ensefiar el espa- 
iol.” 

Las suposiciones de Boman son erréneas 
porque la premisa Ultima, que sin em- 
bargo es la principal, aunque ldégica 
contraria a la verdad de los hechos. 

Es que Boman olvidé un hecho capita- 
lisimo en la historia de la conquista, no 
solamente del Tucumaén sino de la de 
toda la América: el de que los espafioles 
fueron capitanes de indios. La conquista 
del Tucumén no se hubiera podido 
acabar con el nimero de espaiioles con 
que se realizé sin el concurso de un 
crecido ntimero de indios guerreros ‘“‘ami- 
gos.” Y con ella se avecindaron en el 
Tucumén algunos miles de indios perua- 
nos de lengua quichua, a los que fueron 
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sumdndose a lo largo del siglo otros 
muchos llegados con los grupos de nuevos 
conquistadores. Las ciudades de espaiioles 
eran siempre de espafioles y “amigos” de 
servicio y guerra. Gutiérrez de Santa 
Clara, cronista del Pert, dice que los que 
entraron en la demanda del Tucuman 
“fueron hasta doscientos y cincuenta 
hombres muy valientes . . . y gran servi- 
cio de negras, negros, indias, indios y 
muchos amigos... .”” 

En cuanto a los primeros pueblos de 
indios, lo eran de indios sometidos mas 
indios peruanos. Las razones son obvias. 
No conocemos las proporciones ni enlas 
ciudades ni en los pueblos. Sin embargo 
algunos indicios hay. De Jujuy dice 
Ramirez de Velasco, gobernador por 
1596, que se fundé con cuarenta vecinos 
y tres mil indios “que le pertenecfan,” 
y de Cérdoba que se fundé en 1573, se 
sabe que se establecieron en ella cincuenta 
vecinos espafioles llegados del Perti y mas 
de seis mil indios. No serfan todos perua- 
nos, pero la seguridad elemental exigia 
que el ntiimero de los de confianza fuera 
elevado. En estas proporciones era na- 
tural que la lengua de los servidores 
indios “‘dominara la calle.” Y esta lengua 
era la quichua que también los sefiores, 
viejos residentes del Peri en mayorifa, la 
hablaban o la entendian. Los documentos 
en este aspecto no dejan lugar a dudas. 
Y era natural que hablandola o enten- 
diéndola, es decir pudiéndose comunicar 
en ella con la mayoria de sus servidores 
inmediatos, no iban a ponerse en el 
penoso trabajo de ensefiar el espafiol a 
tantos servidores. A las recién fundadas 
ciudades se incorporaban los indios del 
pais con precauciones, y los primeros 
eran casi siempre mujeres jévenes y nifios 
y por supuesto en calidad de servidores, y 
en el trato con los demds aprendfan el 
quichua, no el espajiol. En los pueblos de 
indios los peruanos constituyeron el 
grupo director e imponian su lengua 
tanto por su ntimero como por sus 
funciones. Ademas, adoctrinaban a los 
caciques de los pueblos, quienes por inte- 


rés se mostraban casi siempre déciles. 
Estos indios quichuizados y sus descen- 
dientes constituyeron los nticleos esta- 
bles de los pueblos y terminaron por 
valerse preferentemente del quichua. Sus 
descendientes del siglo xvii no conocieron 
ya otra lengua como luego lo veremos. 
Por tanto no debe sorprender que los 
documentos afirmen que se _ hablaba 
quichua en todas partes. El quichua fué 
en el Tucumdén de los tltimos afios del 
siglo xv la lengua de las ciudades de 
espafioles y las de los primeros pueblos 
de indios. 

No cabe duda que la conversién de los 
naturales fué una preocupacién constante 
de los conquistadores. Esta preocupacién 
vino a decidir en favor de la difusién del 
quichua. En efecto, conquistadores, enco- 
menderos y misioneros vieron pronto que 
lo tinico que podia ser rapidamente eficaz 
para catequizar a los indios era valerse 
del quichua y de los que lo sabian. Los 
misioneros habfan experimentado que los 
indids podian cambiar de lengua con 
cierta facilidad. Ademds los misioneros y 
los sacerdotes se formaban ya en el 
Peri donde aprendian el quichua por 
simple residencia; y algunos de los indios 
amigos ya cristianos podian ser utilizados 
como catequistas. Todo, pues, favorecié 
al quichua y en él se emprendié la tarea 
de la catequizacién, lo que no fué mas 
que echar la semilla en terreno ya abo- 
nado. El P. Pablo Cabrera ha publicado 
en la Historia Eclesidstica del Tucumdn 
un documento del siglo xv1 que nos dice 
cémo los encomenderos catequizaron a 
sus indios: “el orden que tienen hasta 
ahora los vecinos poseedores de reparti- 
mientos de indios para adoctrinarlos en 
las cosas de nuestra Sante Fé Catélica es 
éste: Los que disponen de indios y yana- 
conas instruidos en la doctrina cristiana 
los envian al seno de aquellos [en los 
pueblos de indios] para que se la ensefien, 
y asi véselos andar a los tales catequistas 
entre los encomendados ensefidndoles 
dos veces diariamente, una en la majfiana 
y otra en la noche el catecismo.” 
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Este estado de cosas recibe sancién 
aprobatoria en el Concilio de Lima convo- 
cado por el obispo Mogrovejo en 1580, el 
cual ordena que en todo el dominio 
tucumano se ensefie el catecismo en la 
lengua del Pert. Los sacerdotes con cura 
de almas en los pueblos de indios debian 
hablar “‘por lo menos” la lengua quichua 
y debian explicar en ella la doctrina a los 
que ya la habian aprendido. ;De quiénes? 
Estos indios ya quichuizantes debian 
trasmitir la ensefianza en su lengua na- 
tural a los nedéfitos que no hablaran 
quichua. Se ve que el Concilio toma sus 
disposiciones sobre un exacto conoci- 
miento de la realidad lingiifstica. 

De seguro que estas disposiciones se 
movian en la practica con lentitud, por la 
lentitud con que naturalmente iban los 
indios aprendiendo la lengua. En 1597 el 
obispo del Tucuman, Hernando de Trejo, 
criollo paraguayo fundador de la Universi- 
dad de Cérdoba, reitera las disposiciones 
del Concilio diciendo que la doctrina se 
ha de ensefiar a los indios en la lengua 
del Cuzco “porque ya gran parte de los 
indios lo reza y casi todos van siendo 
ladinos en la dicha lengua y por haber 
muchas lenguas en esta provincia y muy 
dificultosas fuera confusién hacer traduc- 
cién en ellas . . . y también habria pocos 
sacerdotes que hiciesen la doctrina por no 
saber las lenguas nativas. ... Pero en- 
cargamos y amonestamos a todos los 
doctrineros las vayan aprendiendo. .. .” 

Los que no sabfan atin la lengua del 
Cuzco debian ser, pues, atin muy nume- 
rosos. En la ciudad de Santiago del 
Estero, primer asiento firme de espafioles 
en el Tucuman y capital de la provincia, 
la lengua de la regién disputaba todavia 
al quichua las preferencias de los nativos 
al finalizar el siglo. En la Probanza de 
méritos y servicios del clérigo criollo Diego 
Xud4res hijo y nieto de conquistadores, el 
recurrente pide se pregunte a los testigos 
“si saben y han visto como hablo y 
entiendo la lengua general del Pert y la 
que se habla en esta tierra.”’ El testigo 
P. Francisco de Angulo comisario de los 


jesuitas dijo: “que sabe como en ella se 
contiene, porque de ordinario trata y 
comunica el dicho Diego Xud4res con este 
testigo y le ve hablar muy expedita y 
elegantemente asi la lengua... que se 
habla en el Cuzco, la cual sabe este 
testigo, como la lengua de los indios 
naturales de esta tierra... .” 

E] testigo Fr. Alonso de Torre, francis- 
cano dice: ‘que no ha tratado al dicho 
Diego Xudres ni le ha visto hablar las 
dichas lenguas, pero por ser hijo nacido y 
criado en esta ciudad de Santiago entiende 
que hablaré y sabra las lenguas que la 
pregunta dice, como la saben los demds 
nacidos y criados en esta tierra.” 

Muy importante es también la declara- 
cidén del testigo Pedro Sotelo de Narvéez, 
conquistador viejo y en esa fecha, 1592, 
alcalde de la ciudad, quien dice a la 
pregunta “que no entiende la lengua de 
los naturales de esta tierra y por ser el 
dicho Diego Xudrez nacido y criado en 
ella no es posible sino que sabr4 las dos 
lenguas, la del Pert y la desta tierra, por 
hablarla con los indios entre quienes nacen 
e se crian los criollos...y le parece a 
este testigo que le ha ofdo hablar la 
lengua general del Perti que se habla en 
esta tierra y este testigo la entiende. . . .” 
En esta declaracién vemos las diferentes 
actitudes hacia la lengua de la tierra de 
los conquistadores viejos y de sus descen- 
dientes. , criados entre numerosos 
servidores indios que no hablan espafiol 
terminaban por hablar con naturalidad 
la lengua de los servidores. Y quiz en 
boca de los mestizos, que abundaban, ya 
el espafiol sonaria contaminado de los 
haébitos fonéticos de la lengua materna. 

A medida que pasaba el tiempo, sin 
embargo, el quichua desplazaba total- 
mente a las lenguas regionales en las 
ciudades y en los pueblos viejos. El 
pueblo de Londres, de espafioles, perua- 
nos y diaguitas en su fundacidn, 1558, 
tiene por cura en 1640 al P. Juan Aquino 
quien no puede entenderse con sus feli- 
greses indios porque no hablaba la lengua 
de éstos. Para descargo de su conciencia 
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en ese aio contrata los servicios de un 
religioso mercedario criollo, el P. Alonso 
de Vega “que sabe la lengua nativa y 
natural de los indios—como dice el P. 
Aquino en carta a su obispo—y me ha 
ayudado a confesar a mucha gente y les 
ha predicado la doctrina.”” Es decir que 
los indios de un pueblo de espafioles 
después de ochenta afios de convivencia 
no han aprendido el espafiol. Pero lo 
curioso es que sabemos por un documento 
datado en 1643 de Santiago que el P. 
Vega sabia la lengua quichua y no la 
cacana, nativa y natural de los diaguitas 
en cuyas tierras estaba Londres. El qui- 
chua era, pues, en 1640 la lengua nativa 
y natural de los indios de Londres. Por 
esa fecha la situacién seria la misma y 
por los mismos motivos en todas las 
ciudades de espafioles, pero no en los 
pueblos de indios, no en las encomiendas, 
no en el campo donde las lenguas regio- 
nales, como lo veremos, no ceden ante el 
quichua sino muy tardfamente. 

Hemos visto que los hijos de espafioles 
criados en la tierra hablaban las lenguas 
indias atin en las ciudades de espajioles. 
2Qué ocurre en el Tucumén con el espa- 
fiol cuando en el siglo x vu, desaparecidos 
los conquistadores viejos y cesada la 
inmigracién espafiola, casi todos los 
habitantes son hijos de la tierra, cuando 
las ciudades agobiadas por la pobreza se 
despueblan, cuando los espaifioles de 
linaje abandonan las ciudades por los 
campos, para vivir de la agricultura o de 
las primitivas industrias rurales, donde 
mas que nunca les es necesaria la ayuda 
del indio? 

El obispo Maldonado nos lo dice en 
carta al Rey de 1635 datada en Tucuman, 
en la que le pide providencias “para que 
se introduzca el rezar a los naturales 
en lengua espafiola para que se olvide la 
natural; en esta tierra poco hablan los 
indios y espafioles en castellano porque 
estd mds connaturalizada la lengua general 
de los indios. . . .”” No sélo no se difunde 
el espafiol sino que retrocede por empo- 
brecerse en poder de quienes no la usan. 

En una descripcién de curatos del 


Tucuman del P. Verdugo Garnica redac- 
tada entre 1685 y 1692 se confirma el 
bilingiiismo de los espajioles y el descono- 
cimiento del espafiol por los indios. En 
algunos pueblos de indios el cura que 
habla quichua no puede entenderse con 
éstos porque no hablan atin la lengua 
general. “El pueblo de Tocpo tiene 
cuarenta y tres indios.. . perseveran 
algunos en sus ritos especialmente los 
viejos que como no saben la lengua 
general quichua y nosotros no sabemos la 
suya [cacana] no les podemos hacer 
detestar sus idolatrias. Entienden los 
indios la lengua general y la hablan mal 
porque no es su ordinario lenguaje ma- 
terno, las mujeres son aun mas risticas 
porque muchas de ellas no hablan ni 
entienden la lengua general y asi es al 
presente ... imposible su ensefianza.”’ 

Se confirma el lento avance del quichua, 
y por lo tanto el desconocimiento del 
espafiol. Cincuenta afios después, 1734, 
las autoridades de Santiago necesitan 
entenderse con los ‘‘vilelas que sabfan la 
lengua general,’ y nombran comisionados 
a los padres Cérdoba y Bengoa, jesuftas, 
al criollo Domingo de Céspedes y al 
vecino guipuzcoano Nicolas Antonio de 
Ituarte. Por tanto, hay en Santiago vilelas 
quichuizados y no quichuizados y ademas 
los vecinos, tanto los criollos como los 
peninsulares, hablan quichua. La total 
quichuizacién en que las guerras civiles 
argentinas de hace un siglo encontraron a 
Santiago, se habia cumplido segtin se ve, 
en la vispera. 

Tampoco el cacdén desaparecié de los 
valles centrales de Catamarca sino en el 
siglo xvui. En el testamento del P. 
Miguel de Villafaiie redactado en 1770 
dice el testador que fué trasladado de 
Tucuman, la ciudad, al pueblo de Chum- 
bicha por el afio de 13 (1713), contando 
unos nueve afios de edad y “‘alcancé a ver 
todavia dos piezas |indios] calchaqufes 
[diaguitas] oriundos de dicho pueblo que 
todavia no pronunciaban bien el idioma 
del Cuzco y solo se acomodaban al suyo.” 
Si esto ocurria en Chumbicha situado 
sobre el camino principal de la regién es 
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de suponer que en las partes menos 
transitadas la lengua cacana resistiria 
atin por mas tiempo, y desde luego en los 
altos valles incomunicados de Calchaqui. 

Los padrones tucumanos inéditos que 
pude ver nos ensefian las dos caras de la 
cuestién que aqui nos interesa. Los empa- 
dronadores siempre dicen que hablan a 
los naturales en la lengua general quichua. 
Es decir que el espafiol o criollo, que es la 
autoridad que empadrona, habla quichua 
pero los indios no hablan espafiol. Para 
ejemplo basta el padrén de Quilmes, 
pueblo de indios, de 1704. El empa- 
dronador dice que los indios fueron pre- 
guntados “en su lengua general por mf 
dicho alcalde a falta de protector y se 
hizo el padrén en la forma siguiente: . . .”’ 

El desconocimiento del espafiol por el 
indio se confirma ademas por el hecho de 
que cuando en el pueblo hay algun indio 
que habla o entiende el espaiiol el padrén 
lo menciona especialmente. En uno de 
1688 de Colalao, valle de Choromoros, se 
dice que “en este pueblo hay un indio 
ladino llamado Juan el Ladino.” En el 
padrén de Belicha de 1711 se dice que 
en el pueblo reside un indio ladino llamado 
Christébal. 

Que los mestizos criados con sus ma- 
dres indias no fueran mucho mds capaces 
que los indios en la lengua de sus padres, 
parece evidente porque los padrones sefia- 
lan también a los que la saben. Un 
padrén de 1688 levantado en la estancia 
de los herederos de Don Juan Bautista 
Bernio, jurisdiccién de San Miguel de 
Tucuman, dice que un mestizo del lugar 
llamado ‘‘Christébal Diaz es muy capaz 
en la lengua espafiola. . . .” 

Tampoco en el siglo xvim los indios 
hablaron espafiol. En 1729 el obispo 
Sarricolea en su visita episcopal a los 
pueblos de indios encuentra después de 
haber examinado a todos los indios “uno 
por uno desde el primero al ultimo de 
toda la provincia . . . en el idioma suyo 
natural de que tengo bastante uso y no he 
hallado ninguno que sepa enteramente la 
doctrina. . . .” 

En 1767 para cumplir con una orden 


de empadronamiento el Cabildo de Tucu- 
man se retine especialmente para nombrar 
un protector de naturales, porque el 
titular se hallaba ausente. El acta reza 
que “para que no pase el curso de los 
padrones nombramos que sirva este 
cargo de interinario a D. Antonio Gara- 
sattia, vecino de esta ciudad y sujeto de 
las calidades que se requieren e instruido 
en la lengua general del Cuzco. . . .” 

Hacia esa misma fecha Concolorcorvo 
visita el Tucumdn, y sobre el estado 
lingiifstico de la regién nos da el siguiente 
valioso testimonio: “La mayor parte de 
las mujeres saben la lengua quichua para 
manejarse con sus criados... pero ha- 
blan el castellano sin resabio alguno.”’ El 
autor, que se refiere a las mujeres espa- 
fiolas de linaje que viven en las ciudades, 
afirma por un lado el bilingiiismo de las 
mismas y por otro el monolingiiismo 
quichua de los criados. 

Todavia en 1789 el Cabildo de Tucu- 
maén toma medidas para proteger a los 
indios “‘por abundar atin en esta provincia 
y por la necesidad de que sean patrocina- 
dos en sus respectivos juzgados por 
personas idéneas... .”’ La idoneidad re- 
querida es la de la lengua. Pero el avin 
hace sospechar de que el nimero de los 
que podian comunicarse en espaiiol habia 
aumentado. En efecto entre 1773 y 1789 
se habfan puesto en practica las medidas 
urgidas por Carlos III en Real Cédula 
firmada en Aranjuez a 10 de mayo de 
1770 para obligar a los indios a hablar 
espafiol. 

He encontrado en el archivo de Tucu- 
man el expediente que trata de las medi- 
das tomadas por el gobernador Matorras 
para darles cumplimiento. He aqui un 
extracto: estando de visita en las reduc- 
ciones del Chaco, Matorras recibe la 
Cédula remitida por la audiencia de La 
Plata con orden de ponerla en practica 
de inmediato. Incontinenti envia copias 
de la orden y de la Cédula a la justicia 
ordinaria de cada una de las ciudades de 
su gobierno con las siguientes precisas 
instrucciones: Que en cada parroquia se 
ponga una escuela ptiblica donde los 
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nifios aprendan a leer en castellano y que 
en el mismo idioma sean instrufdos en la 
doctrina, sin permitir que el maestro les 
hable en otro “‘ni que los nifios entre si 
se traten usando del nativo.” Para facili- 
tar la inteligencia de las voces castella- 
nas, mafiana y tarde después de haber 
rezado se les hard a los nifios y nifias 
repetir todas aquellas mds usuales que se 
acostumbran para explicar las cosas por 
sus propios nombres, poniendo en ello 
todo el conato posible para hacerles 
entender la correspondencia que tienen 
con las voces de su propio idioma nativo. 
Que en las iglesias cuando se junten 
ordinariamente las muchachas a ser 
instrufdas en la doctrina cristiana se les 
ensefie en castellano y en lengua quichua, 
y lo mismo se ejecute en todos los domin- 
gos con los adultos para que por este 
medio se consiga que la sepan todos en 
ambos idiomas, y asi se les podra explicar 
por los curas y entender los indios con 
mas facilidad las equivalencias; que en 
las expresadas concurrencias después de 
habérselos instruido en ambos idiomas se 
les haga repetir los nombres propios de 
todas las cosas eclesiAsticas y espirituales 
y también los de las domésticas. Que los 
caciques, alcaldes, fiscales y dem4s man- 
dones de las parroquias, para entrar a 
ejercer estos oficios sepan precisamente la 
lengua castellana y con ella se manejen 
en todos los asuntos propios de su minis- 
terio, procurando para hacerse entender 
de los indios instruir a estos por si mis- 
mos. Que bajo de alguna pena se mande 
en la ciudad que los padres de familia y 
madres, asi de los verdaderos espajioles 
principales y de distincién como de los 
plebeyos y mestizos, en sus casas hablen 
siempre a sus hijos y sirvientes en la 
lengua espafiola para todas las cosas 
domésticas y no les permitan responder 
en ningtin caso en quichua ni que ellos 
entre si se traten en él. Que esto propio 
ejecuten los duefios de haciendas y casas 
de campo con los criados que tuvieren en 
ellos. 

Estos ultimos pdrrafos dicen mucho de 
si y no necesitan de comentarios espe- 
ciales. 


Muy prolijas son las instrucciones su- 
pletorias de la Real Audiencia que el 
gobernador Matorras se propone cumplir 
puntualmente. Para ello dirige el despa- 
cho a los cabildos de las ciudades de su 
gobierno... “para que en el término 
contenido en el expresado Auto [cuatro 
meses] se ponga en ejecucién cuanto en 
el se manda... haciendo cada uno que 
en términos de su jurisdicciédn se desa- 
rraigue y destierre el uso de la lengua 
quichua y otra cualquiera que no sea la 
espafiola.”’ 

El despacho del gobernador se recibe 
en Tucuman, la ciudad, el 28 de noviem- 
bre de 1773 y los alcaldes se disponen de 
inmediato a hacer cumplir la orden de 
acuerdo con lo que las instrucciones 
establecen. 

De la eficacia de las medidas tomadas 
en la ciudad residencia del gobierno y 
zona de su inmediata influencia, y de la 
diligencia de los funcionarios quiz4 sean 
indicio mds que la disposicién de 1789 
antes citada, el hecho de la total desapari- 
ciédn del quichua en Tucuman hacia 1820. 
Pero el quichua no se desarraiga de La 
Rioja hasta el decenio de 1870-1880, como 
Joaquin V. Gonzalez, testigo de ello en 
su nifiez, lo recuerda en su libro Mis 
Montafias. Todavia en 1914 Boman pudo 
ver a una de las tltimas quichuistas de 
La Rioja. “Durante mi estada en S. Blas 
de los Sauces—dice en sus Estudios 
arqueolégicos riojanos—no he logrado 
conocer mds que una persona que ha- 
blara quichua; una mujer llamada Laura 
Martinez. ... Era tan anciana que me 
fué dificil conseguir que hablara una 
palabras.”” Allf mismo este autor refiere 
que los sefiores de la Colina habfan 
alcanzado a conocer por 1850 indios de 
pelo largo y trenzado y afirmaban que 
por esa fecha se hablaba atin mucho 
quichua en San Blas de los Sauces. 

De Salta el quichua desaparece tam- 
bién hacia mediados del siglo pasado. Y 
el mismo Boman hablé a principios del 
presente, en las montajias saltefias, con 
mestizos que se expresaban todavia en 
una extrafia mezcla de castellano y quf- 
chua que le era dificil entender. 
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En Catamarca, segtin Lafone Quevedo, 
“hasta mediados del siglo pasado el cura 
de Andalgal4 confesaba a sus feligreses 
en la lengua del Cuzco,” y él mismo pudo 
recoger frases en quichua entre 1877 y 
1888 de labios de mujeres de los pueblos 
de Huaco y Sijan. 

Nuestra historia de la difusiédn del 
espafiol, tal como resulta de este resumen 
apresurado, es bastante distinta de la que 
nuestros historiadores suelen darnos. Juan 
Alfonso Carrizo, conocido folklorista ar- 
gentino, resume bien la opinién por todos 
recibida cuando dice en su Cancionero 
popular de Tucumdn: “Si al finalizar el 
siglo xv el quichua fué el idioma mas 
generalizado entre los indios del Tucu- 
man, su imperio también empezé a dismi- 
nuir en ese siglo.... Para 1729 gran 
parte de la poblacién indigena ya hablaba 
al parecer el espafiol.’’ Pero esto no es 
mds que una versiédn nueva de una vieja 
opinién de Boman, que habia escrito: 
“Se sabe que hasta fines del siglo xvm el 
quichua era hablado por los indigenas de 
la regién diaguita. . . .’”” No lo menciona, 
pero se sobreentiende, que si el quichua 
se hablé hasta, después se _ hablaria 
espafiol. 

Con esto llegamos al fin de nuestro 
trabajo. No disponemos de tiempo para 
las conclusiones, pero no quiero silenciar 
las siguientes: 

EI siglo de la difusién del espafiol en el 
noroeste argentino fué principalmente el 
xix con la incorporacién de todos sus 
habitantes a la ciudadania y especial- 
mente con las guerras de la independen- 
cia, las guerras civiles y las luchas por la 
instauracién de las instituciones de la 
democracia. 

La pobreza de lengua que antes sefia- 
lamos para algunas regiones se debe a 
que no se ha acabado de aprender el 
espafiol y las innumerables voces indi- 
genas, quichuas precisamente, que forman 
hoy parte importante de su vocabulario 
es también sefia de aprendizaje incom- 
pleto y por lo tanto de pobreza. 

La difusién del quichua en los siglos 


XVI, XVII y xvii si retardé el aprendizaje 
del espafiol no retardé sin embargo la 
europeizacién del indio, porque el quichua 
de espafioles misioneros y criollos, que 
fué a la postre el trasmitido a los indios, 
hubo por fuerza de adaptarse a las formas 
del pensamiento europeo para trasmitir a 
los indios la religién y las formas de la 
vida sentimental y atin material de esos 
europeos a quienes ellos admiraban y a 
quienes, consciente o inconscientemente, 
imitaban. 

La rapidez de la difusién del espafiol en 
el siglo xrx fué posible gracias a esa 
europeizacién en quichua a que acabamos 
de referirnos. El cambio del quichua al 
espafiol sdlo fué un superficial cambio de 
lengua y no ya un radical cambio de 
cultura. 

Queda por fin una interrogante: Si la 
mayoria de los indios del noroeste argen- 
tino pasaron del quichua al espafiol en 
época tan reciente zcémo se explica la 
diferente entonacién entre la montajia y 
la llanura a que nos hemos referido al 
empezar este estudio, sino porque una de 
esas entonaciones no es quichua? 7o es 
que ninguna de las dos entonaciones es 
quichua? 

A estas preguntas no puedo dar mds 
que una respuesta parcial: La entonacién 
montajfiesa es, segtin parece, lo Gnico que 
queda, clara, inconfundible, de la desa- 
parecida lengua cacana que en el siglo 
xvut se hablaba todavia en toda la zona 
montafiesa del noroeste argentino. Nin- 
gun otro rastro quedé de dicha lengua, 
ningin vocabulario, ninguna gramAtica 
que nos haga saber algo de ella. Sdlo la 
entonacién que el quichua no pudo debili- 
tar en mas de dos siglos, y que a través 
del quichua se trasmitié al castellano 
hablado hoy en sus antiguos dominios. 
La entonacién, un tipo de substrato que 
se puede transmitir a través de los siglos, 
a través de las lenguas y a través de las 
culturas y que segiin las circunstancias 
pueden determinar fundamentales cam- 
bios fonéticos y morfolégicos en las len- 
guas sobre las cuales actitia. 








QUICHUA WORDS IN ICAZA’S HU ASIPUNGO 


GARDINER H. LonpoN 


University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Many of the novels produced in recent 
years in the Andean region of South 
America, particularly those that treat of 
the Indian, contain terms that have their 
origin in native Indian languages.' This 
is true of Huasipungo, by the Ecuadorian 
novelist, Jorge Icaza; the language of the 
Indian characters in the story has many 
words from Quichua, the only, or at least 
the primary, language of thousands of 
Indians in the Ecuadorian highlands. 
Quichua is so widely used in the Andean 
region of the country that an Ecuadorian 
of that section, even though he did not 
speak the language, would still find 
among the Quichua words in the novel a 
good many which form part of his own 
vocabulary. 

But for the reader of Huastpungo in 
this country such words are exotic and 
totally without meaning. Their use is not 
likely to lessen his appreciation of the 
story as a whole, but there is little doubt 
that a knowledge of them should make 
possible a fuller understanding of it. 
Some of these words are to be found, of 
course, in such well-known dictionaries of 
South Americanisms as those of Malaret 
and Santamaria, but specialized vocabu- 
laries of this sort are not always readily 
available. Moreover, all these words are 
not in a single dictionary, unless it be a 
comprehensive vocabulary of the Quichua 
language, and it is not likely that the 
reader will have one of these at hand. 
With these things in mind a list of such 
words and their meanings has been drawn 
up to facilitate the reading of the novel. 

In the compilation of the list a number 
of sources was used, principally vocabu- 
laries found in Quichua grammars, and 
treatises written by Ecuadorians on the 
language of their country. For a number 
of words, indicated by his name, I am 


greatly indebted to Mr. Icaza, who so 
very kindly supplied the meanings of 
those which were not given in the refer- 
ences. The texts consulted and the abbre- 
viations used to identify them are listed 
below: 


COR Justino Cornejo, Fuera del diccio- 
nario (Quito, 1938). 

Manuel Guzman, 8S. J., Gramdtica 
de la lengua quichua: dialecto del 
Ecuador (Quito, 1920). 

Gustavo Lemos R., Barbarismos 
fonéticos del Ecuador (Guayaquil, 
1922). 

——, Semédntica o ensayo de lerico- 
grafia ecuatoriana (Guayaquil, 
1920). 

LQ no name, La lengua quichua: dialecto 
de la Republica del Ecuador 
(Friburgo de Brisgovia, 1897). 

Augusto Malaret, Diccionario de 
americanismos (San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, 1931). 

Alejandro Mateus, Riqueza de la 
lengua castellana y provincialismos 
ecuatorianos (Quito, 1983). 

Margaret M. Ramos, ‘‘The Problem 
of Andean Vocabulary,’ His- 
PANIA, XXx1I, 4 (November, 1949), 
pp. 478-483. 

Francisco J. Santamaria, Dicctonario 
general de americanismos (Mexico, 
D. F., 1942), 3 vols.? 


GUZ 
LEM. B 


LEM.S 


MAL 
MAT 


MR 


STM 


The edition of Huasipungo used as a 
base is that of Quito, 1940. 

Before taking up the vocabulary itself, 
however, a brief word should be said 
about some of the representations of 
sounds employed by the author: 

a) the sound of § or 5 found in the 
Ecuadorian pronunciation of Quichua is 
represented by sh: ashcu (a dog). The 
same digraph is used for Spanish words 
usually spelled with Ill: shurandu for 
llorando; this, however, in the speech of 
Indians or other uneducated speakers. 

b) the Castilian vowels normally rep- 
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resented by e and o are often replaced by 
the closed vowels i and wu: livitta for lefiita. 
This probably represents a transference 
of the Quichua phonemes to Castilian 
words, inasmuch as in the general pro- 
nunciation of the Quichua of the Ecua- 
dorian highlands the vocalic system could 
be written with the Spanish letters 7, u 
and a.* That the substitution of i and u 
for e and o is not constant throughout 
the novel may be attributed rather to the 
linguistic alertness of the author than to 
any inconsistency on his part. The use of 
the open vowels e and o in the Spanish of 
Indians I have heard in Ecuador is often 
a confused one, and a pronunciation like 
asol oscoro for azul oscuro is attributable 
to confusion or hyperurbanism.‘ 

In every case where it has seemed pos- 
sible to ascribe a Quichua origin to a 
word the equivalent in that language is 
included in the entry. It is not unlikely 
that some of them are ultimately from 
other Indian languages, but since the 
meaning is of more importance here than 
the etyma their inclusion is justifiable. A 
very few words are given without a 
Quichua equivalent since none was found; 
their appearance suggests origin in that 
language and on that basis they are 
included. 

While this list will be of particular 
interest to readers of Huasipungo, it 
should be of value in reading any Andean 
novel in which Quichua is used. 


A 


achachay An interjection of reaction to cold 
[GUZ: achachai). 

anaco A kind of skirt worn by Indian women. 
It is wrapped around the body and bound at 
the waist by a sash. It generally falls to the 
ankles [GUZ: anacu]. 

ari The affirmation ‘‘yes” [LQ: ari]. 

Jarrarray! An interjection in reaction to ex- 
treme heat |GUZ: ararai]. 

ashco (ashcu) Dog [GUZ: allcul]. 


Cc 


ca In Quichua it has the meaning of ‘“‘and,”’ 
“but”? [LQ: ca]. Often in the Spanish of the 
Indians and lower classes of Quito, it is used 
in the sense of ‘‘well,” “‘then,” ‘“‘so,”’ or 
without any meaning at all. 


cainar To stay, to live ay —. to spend 
the day]. Cf. also MR, 

cangagua A kind of hard, liebe colored earth 
[MAT]. 

carishina A name given to women who do not 
fulfill their womanly duties [GUZ]. Also a 
sexually agressive woman; cf. MR, p. 480. 
From the Quichua cari, a man, and shina, 
like, as, in the manner of [LQ]. The term is a 
derogatory one. 

cocha Pool, lake [LQ: cucha]. 

cucayo Food prepared to take on a journey 
[LQ: cucayu]. 

cuchipapa From Quichua cuchi, pig, and papa, 
potato. Hence, a potato which, because of 
its smallness and poor quality, is fed to pigs 
[Icaza]. 

cut A guinea pig [LQ: cui]. 

cutul Corn husk [LQ: cutul]. 


CH 


chacra A plot of ground, usually not very 
large [GUZ: chagra}. 

chacracama Composed of chacra and camac, 
person in charge [LQ]; an overseer. 

chachi Sit down! From chachina, to be seated 

[LQ]. 

chagra A man who lives in the country; a 
farmer [MAT]. According to him the word 
is derived from chacra, given above. 

chagrillo Flowers and flower petals strewn 
in the path of a religious procession [MAT]. 
Perhaps based on chagru, a heap of assorted 
things [GUZ]. 

chapa Colloquialism for a policeman [MAT]; 
[LQ: chapac, a spy, a sentinel]. Popular ety- 
mology traces it to the Spanish chapa, the 
policeman’s badge. 

chapar Formed on the above word; to spy on, 
to look. 

chapo Food made of barley and broth [(GUZ: 
chapu]. 

chaquifién A footpath; a shortcut (GUZ: chaqut, 
foot, and fian, a path, road] 

chasquibay An Indian ritual [Icaza]. It is a 
wake characterized in the novel by weeping 
for a dead woman and praises of her. Possibly 
it is a development of llaqui, weeping, com- 
passion [LQ], or based on chasqui, acceptance, 
reception [(GUZ]. 

chiguagua The grotesque figure of a child, 
made of reeds and covered with paper. Inside 
it has an explosive powder and is used with 
other fireworks on popular holidays [MAT}. 
Possibly the last two syllables represent the 
Quichua word for a child: ef. below. 

choclo Tender ear of corn (LQ: choecllo}. 

chuco Breast [GUZ: chucu). 

chugchi The gathering of what is left after a 
harvest [GUZ: chucchina]; cf. MR, p. 480. 

chugchidor Based on the word immediately 
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above; the person who takes part in the 
chugchi. See also MR, p. 480. 
chulco A kind of sorrel [GUZ: chullcu]. 
chumarse To get drunk [GUZ: chumarini]. 
chuso A small child [COR]; from the Quichua 
chussu, thin, small! [LQ]. 


F 


fSucunero A hollow tube which is blown into to 
encourage a fire [Icaza]; possibly from the 
Quichua fucuna or pucuna, to blow [LQ]. 
MR, p. 481, sees the Spanish fogén plus the 
ending -ero in the word, but the Quichua 
may be older. 


G 


ga The same as ca, gq. v. 

guagramansana From the Quichua guagra, 
cattle, and the Spanish manzana; a fruit used 
to feed cattle [Icaza]. 

guagua Child, baby [LQ: guagua, also spelled 
huahua}. A guagua tierno is usually a baby 
in arms or a very young one. The word is also 
used as an adjective meaning ‘“‘small.” In 
this sense it is sometimes found in geographi- 
cal names, such as Guagua Pichincha, the 
lesser of the two peaks of Mt. Pichincha in 
Quito [LEM. §]. 

guafiucta Dead [GUZ: huafiuc]. 

guaraperta Place where guarapo is made or 
sold. See below. 

guarapo Fermented juice of the sugar cane 
(MAL: huarapu]. 

gitishiguisht Tadpole [Icaza]; from the Quichua 
huilli, a tadpole [LQ]. The word also appears 
in STM as an Ecuadorianism with the spell- 
ing giillegiille. 

H 


huambra A young woman [LQ: huanbra]. 

huasca Rope, cord, lariat [LQ: huasca}. 

huasicama Indian in charge of the tasks of a 
household; from huasi, house, and camac, 
person in charge [GUZ]. 

huasipungo Small parcel of land allowed an 
Indian by the owner; it includes the dwelling 
on it. Composed of huasi, house, and pungu, 
door [GUZ]. 

huasquero One who uses or is skilled in the use 
of the huasca, q. v. 

huilmo Kind of tree of the Ecuadorian forests 
[Icaza]. 


J 


jachymayshay The ceremony of bathing the 
dead; from jachi, a title of respect, and 
maillana, to wash [GUZ]. Cf. MR, p. 479. 

jajajay Interjection of laughter [GUZ: ajajai}. 


L 


locro A soup made of potatoes or some other 
tuber [GUZ: logro}. 


longo,-a A young Indian [GUZ: longo]. The 
similarity to Spanish suggests possible origin 
in that language. 


M 


macana A kind of shawl worn by women [LQ: 
macana}. 

mashca Flour of roasted barley [LQ: mashea]. 

minga A gathering of Indians at the request 
or invitation of another for the purpose of 
executing in common some piece of labor. No 
wage is given, but the person favored by the 
minga is obliged to provide food to all who 
take part [LEM.B]. The word is the same 
in Quichua [LQ]. 

minguero One who participates in a minga 
[COR]. 

mishcar To carry something between the hands 
and the chest; to carry large quantities 
{Icaza]. Perhaps a metathesized development 
of micllana, to carry in the lap of a skirt [LQ]. 

mishoquito A vegetable (ullucus tuberosus) 
about the shape of a potato. It varies in color 
from yellow to dark red and has a slightly 
sweet flavor [COR: melloco]; [GUZ: milloco]. 

morocho A kind of corn [LQ: muruchu]. 


N 


ftucanchic Quichua for the possessive adjective 
“our” [LQ: fucanchic]. 


O 


olloco Tuberous plant. The Latin name as given 
by MAL is the same as that of the mishoquito 
above. 


P 


paniza A type of wood [Icaza]. 

pingullo A simple flute [LQ: pingullu]. 

pishco A bird [LQ: pishcu)]. 

pite A little, a bit (un poco) (LQ: piti]. 

pondo An earthen jar (LQ: pundu]. 

pupo The navel [LQ: pupu!]. 

pushea An exclamation [Icaza]. The formula 
estar hecho plus a strong exclamation is not 
foreign to Spanish; in the novel it is used with 
pushca in the sense of ‘‘to be a mess”’ (in 
appearance). 

pustn Intestines of cattle [Icaza]; [LQ: pusun, 
belly]. Cf. MR, p. 483. 


R 
runaucho A soup of potatoes, flour, and pieces 
of guinea-pig meat [Icaza]. Cf. MR, p. 483. 
8 


sha A particle used as a diminutive of tender- 
ness or compassion [LQ: -illa]. 

shacta Homeland, region, country [LQ: llacta]. 
Cf. MR, p. 481. 
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shugua Thief [LQ: shuhua]. 
shuguar To steal; based on shugua. 
T 


tan The word is Spanish but is given here since 
it is used like ca, given above. It may also 
have the meaning of también. 


Y 


yapar To give ‘‘to boot,”’ to add free of charge 
to what is purchased [GUZ: yapana]. 


Z 
zambo A kind of squash [MAT]; [LQ: sambu]. 
NOTES 


1 Attention has been called to the use of such 
words by Margaret M. Ramos in ‘“‘The Problem 


of Andean Vocabulary,’’ Hispania, xxx, 4 
(November, 1949), pp. 478-483. 

? Other works consulted though not used in 
the explanations are: Pedro Fermin Cevallos, 
Breve catdlogo de errores en orden a la lengua y 
al lenguaje castellanos (Quito, 1904); Sergio 
Grigorieff, Compendio de la lengua Quichua 
(Buenos Aires, 1935); Honorato V&zquez, 
Reparos sobre nuestro lenguaje usual (Quito, 
1940). 

* Cf. LQ, p. v; also, Grigorieff, p. 16. 

‘ The closed quality of the two high vowels is 
not confined to the Indians, but is rather some- 
thing of a characteristic of the pronunciation 
of the Spanish in the region of Quito. I have 
heard Icuadur (Ecuador) from a college stu- 
dent, though in general such a pronunciation 
tends to disappear under the influence of 
education. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1952 


As a result of the combined mail-ballots and ballots cast by members attending 
the Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Association are declared elected for 


1952: 
President: LAWRENCE Kipp.eE (1952) 


First Vice-President: Cuara JEAN Lerru (1952) 
Second Vice-President: AcNes M. Brapy (1952-53) 
Third Vice-President: Joun Crow (1952-54) 


Members of the Executive Council: 
Jer6nmmo MALwo (1952-54) 
AaeapitTo Rey (1952-54) 


December 27, 1951 


Laure H. Turk, Secretary 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1952 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed Elizabeth 
Menuet Mann and Lurline V. Simpson as members of the Nominating Committee 
to serve for three years, and I have designated Dwight L. Bolinger to serve as Chair- 
man of the Committee for 1952. The composition of the Committee for 1952 is then 


as follows: 


1952 


Joserx W. Bartow, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Dwiert L. Bo.incer, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
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1952-53 
J. Westey Cuitpers, New York State Teachers College, Albany 
Resecca 8S. Swrrzer, Texas State College for Women, Denton 


1952-54 
Mrs. ExvizapetH Menuet Mann, Newman School, New Orleans, La. 
LuruinE V. Stupson, University of Washington, Seattle 
LAWRENCE B. Kuppte, President 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM FOR THE 1952 ANNUAL MEETING 


Time and place: December 29-30, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. The hotel is very 
near the Back Bay Railroad Station and it has guaranteed us special rates of $5.85 
for a single room. Write now for your reservation and be sure to mention that you are 
a member of the AATSP, to get the special rate. 


Monday, December 29 


8:30-10:30. Executive Council Meeting. 

10:30-12:30. High-School Session. Chairman: Miss Mildred C. Thelen, English 
High School, Lynn, Mass. 

12:30-2:00. Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon. 

2:00-4:00. Literature Session. Chairman: Professor Robert Kirsner, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4:00-6:00. Executive Council Meeting. 

5:00-7:00. Social hour with refreshments. 

8:30-10:00. Forum: The Place of the Hispanic Literatures in General Education. 


Tuesday, December 30 


8:30-10:00. Chapter Breakfast. 

10:30—12:00. Business Meeting. 

12:00-2:00. Annual Luncheon. Presiding: Professor Edith Helman, Simmons Col- 
lege, General Program Chairman. Presidential Address: Professor Lawrence Kiddle, 
University of Michigan. 

2:00-4:00. Language Session. Chairman: Professor Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

4:00-10:00. Executive Council Meetings. 

A member who wishes to read a paper at the meeting should write to the session 
chairman before April 1 and submit his paper before June 1. 














SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by 


SrepPHEN L. Pircuer, Associate Editor* 








ONE BRICK IN BABEL 


KaTHARINE Harriet HERBER 
Sauquoit Valley Central School, New York 


Not often has international understanding 
been as necessary as it is today and physical 
communication has never been so swift. Still 
there remains the basic barrier to understand- 
ing and communication on the level of 
thought: language. We cannot do everything 
to pierce this barrier, but any small effect 
upon it must be respected. A school that 
teaches any foreign language is in a position 
to acquaint its citizens with the citizens of 
some other nation. The younger we start, the 
more time we gain. Youngsters do not accept 
easily the facts that other nations or cultures 
are “different.” By the time they are eight 
years old they consider words and ways which 
are different as “funny,” but they are far 
less provincial than the thirteen-year-olds who 
wait until the ninth grade to begin foreign- 
language study and who are inhibited to a 
painful degree. 

The Sauquoit Valley Central School has in- 
stituted a program of language study in Span- 
ish, which begins in the third grade. All chil- 
dren have lessons through the sixth grade. 
In junior- and senior-high-school they are 
elective. The program gives the children a 
slight acquaintance with one other language 
and culture, and enough insight so that he 
can decide for himseif whether he wishes to 
major in language. It also enables teachers and 
guidance directors to discourage those with- 
out language aptitude and to encourage those 
with it. 

Our program does not attempt to teach 
much of the mechanics of the language, not 
because we consider the pupils too young but 
solely because there is not enough time. We 
are in favor of more grammar rather than less. 
However, we must content ourselves with 
giving a reading knowledge and some oral 
facility. To do this, we have oral work in the 





* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


third grade and introduce reading and writing 
in the fourth grade. Fifth- and sixth-grade 
work broadens the bases set up in the two 
lower grades. 

Third-graders learn greetings, numbers, the 
names of animals, parts of the body, clothing, 
fruit, foods, objects surrounding them in the 
classroom, songs and song-games. Most of 
these can be taught by using pictures or the 
actual objects. A few qualifying adjectives, 
such as colors, alegre, triste, grande, pequefio, 
can be taught by actions or by using objects. 
A game which never bores children, even the 
sixth-graders, is the guessing game. One child 
leaves the room and the others select one of 
their number. The child returns and asks: 
“2Es nifio o nifia?” “¢Los ojos?” “éEl pelo?” 
receiving an answer to each question until 
he has either exhausted his vocabulary or 
has sufficient information to start guessing 
who has been selected. Simon Says can be 
played with parts of the body. The leader 
points to his chin and says “barba” and all 
repeat. If he says “ojos” those who repeat 
“ojos” must drop out. It takes some time to 
develop sufficient fluency to play these games 
but the children enjoy playing something 
which they can consider a game and can under- 
stand. 

In the fourth grade they begin reading and 
writing. Having been introduced to the alpha- 
bet at the end of third grade when they learn 
to spell their own names with Spanish letters, 
they now learn it and spell the simpler words 
they learned as third-graders. They also begin 
a combination work-textbook, ‘“Mi cuaderno 
espafiol.”” From time to time they receive a 
mimeographed sheet to put in the cuaderno. 
One unit is based on their social studies. The 
stories are kept purposely brief and as many 
cognates as possible are used. All other words 
are given in vocabularies at the bottom of the 
page. Children do not like to be puzzled be- 
yond a certain point. For this reason, after a 
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story has been read a few times in Spanish, 
questions are asked and answered in English 
so that no child need miss any point. Follow- 
ing each story comes a work-sheet for the 
cuaderno, which has very simple exercises. 
The fifth-graders have work which is also 
based on social studies plus some added units 
on Spain, Aztecs, and Incas. Grammar work 
in these two grades consists of learning plurals, 
adjective agreement, choice of correct words, 
and spelling, including use of accent marks. 
The cuaderno is continued and expanded. 
The sixth-graders enjoy a highly simplified 
version of Don Quijote and exercises based 
on each chapter. Each chapter of reading 
material is very short and many do not exceed 
thirty words. Some sixth-graders are very 
poor readers. The same English question-and- 
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answer method is used as in the fourth and 
fifth grades. This seems necessary for com- 
plete understanding of the story, and the 
children are frustrated if they don’t under- 
stand everything. All new words are presented 
on the same page and determined vocabulary 
drill takes care of the old ones. No translation 
is done at all. Opportunity for some free ex- 
pression is given in certain exercises. 

This whole program is conducted in class 
periods of from thirty to forty minutes once 
a week in each grade. This is not time enough. 
Results were better a few years ago when 
there were fewer classes so that two periods 
each week could be devoted to each class. 
However, half a loaf being better than none, 
the children learn quite a bit, and they also 
have a very good time. 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespett anp Rospert H. Wiiuiams, Associate Editors* 








To THe Epirors: 

Can you tell me where I may find Spanish 
translations of John Milton’s sonnet on his 
blindness (No. XTX)? I have made a transla- 
tion of this sonnet myself and wish to compare 
it with others. I have searched the bibli- 
ographies of Milton’s works without success. 

In case someone else may be interested in 
a comparison, here is my version: 


Pensando en que mi luz est4 apagada 

En medio del camino de la vida, 

Y que esa facultad, al ser hundida, 
Indtil es, aunque mas inclinada 

E] alma a mi Hacedor servir doblada, 

Y a dar mi cuenta por no ser refiida, 
—Que Dios, negando luz, jornal me pida? 
Pregunto. La Paciencia, preparada 

A estorbar mi voz, contesta: “Labor 
Ninguna humana ni dones del cielo 

Le hacen falta a Dios. Quien su yugo blando 
Mejor lo lleve serviré mejor. 

A su orden real van miles al vuelo; 

Sirve también quien sdélo esté esperando.”’ 


Chicago, Illinois Warren T. McCreapy 


* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 


I have not been able to discover any Spanish 
translation of this sonnet or of any other of 
Milton’s “Minor Poems.” Spanish interest 
in Milton seems to have centered in the 
Paradise Lost which has been translated at 
least four times since the middle of the 19th 
century, by Dionisio San Juan (Barcelona, 
1868), by A. Galindo (Gante, 1868), by 
Cayetano Rossel] (Barcelona, 1886), and by 
Juan Mateos (Barcelona, 1924). 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

For my junior year of college I should like 
to attend school in a university of either 
Mexico or Central or South America. Will 
you please send me a list of universities in 
these countries whose credits will be accepted 
in any American University? 
Indianapolis, Indiana A. M. 

The Institute of International Education, 
whose address is 2 West 45th St., New York 
19, N. Y., informs me that there are two 
programs for Junior Year study in Mexico 
City, one conducted by Smith College and 
known as “Smith College Junior Year in 
Mexico”, the other conducted by Mexico 
City College. For information concerning the 
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first you should write to Office of Class Deans, 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts; 
for information concerning the second, to 
Dean of Admission, Mexico City College, San 
Luis Potosi 154, Mexico, D. F. These are the 
only programs which have been arranged for 
American students in Spanish-speaking 


countries. 

A letter from the Institute adds: “It is also 
possible to study abroad during the Junior 
Year on one’s own. This plan is not as feasible 
as the other, but many students have fol- 
lowed it. Arrangements in the latter case must 
be very carefully worked out with the home 
university of the student so that credit will 
be accorded for the time spent abroad and the 
student will not lose one year towards grad- 
uation. Many universities require, besides 
checking over the prospective program, that 
the student take a series of examinations 
upon return to the United States.” 


To THe Eprtors: 

This fall I am entering my junior year as a 
major in social work. I know that many of 
my friends are graduating from the prepara- 
toria into their professional schools this 
February. Could you advise me as to any 
scholarships, government of whatever country 
it may be, or otherwise, which would enable 
me to continue my studies in Latin America 
among the people I love and with whom I 
intend to work. Or would you advise me to 
wait until I could qualify for a graduate 
scholarship after I have earned my degree in 
this country? I am not quite sure that prepara- 
tion in this country is the best thing for a 
social worker in Latin America. 

Grand Forks, North Dakota C. A. 


Although you are probably right in your 
belief that you could prepare yourself better 
for social work in the country of your choice 
by completing your education there, I believe 
it will be better from a practical standpoint 
to earn your degree first in the United States. 
I do not know of any scholarships for under- 
graduate study which would be available to 
you. There are, however, some scholarships 
available for graduate work in Spanish 
America. You can find more definite informa- 
tion concerning these by writing to the 
Institute of International Education (address 
given above). 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Our Spanish Club has chosen the following 
name—‘“‘Los castellanos aprendices”—hoping 
to convey the idea of their being apprentice 
Spaniards, i.e., students of the language and 
customs. Can “aprendiz” be used correctly 
in such a way, since it really is a noun? In 
English we say “apprentice seaman” although 
“apprentice” is also a noun. Please clarify 
this for us. 

Wichita, Kansas P. L. A. 


I am sorry to say that your club cannot 
properly use “Los castellanos aprendices”’ 
as its name. This would mean that the mem- 
bers were Castilians and apprentices of some- 
thing not named. Instead, they should call 
themselves “Los aprendices del castellano” or 
“Los aprendices del espajiol.” This means 
that they are apprentices in Spanish, which 
is what they want to suggest. 


To THE Eprrors: 

The Spanish Club of the University of 
Pennsylvania is interested in starting an 
Honorary Society. It would be greatly ap- 
reciated if you could give us any information 
concerning such an organization. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania A. L. 


Professor James O. Swain, the Executive 
Secretary of Sigma Delta Pi, the national 
honorary society for Spanish college students, 
will be glad to help you form a chapter of 
the society at your university. His address is: 
Department of Spanish, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Our high school Spanish pupils are inter- 
ested in securing the names of “pen pals” 
in Mexico. Can you tell us where we can 
find such? 

Lovington, Illinois N.N. 


Either of the following agencies can help 
you out with your problem: (1) National Bu- 
reau of Educational Correspondence, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, 
Tennessee (Milton L. Shane, Director). This 
agency charges $.10 for each name furnished 
in order to pay the expenses of the Bureau. 
(2) International Friendship League, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. The charge here 
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is $.50 per name for names of students under 
19 years of age; $1.00 for those over 19 years 
of age. 

E. H. H. 


To rae Epirors: 
In the August issue of Hispania someone 
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expresses the desire to have a copy of Cony 
Sturgis’s “A Suggestive Bibliography for 
Teachers of Spanish.’”’ It so happens that I 
have thirty copies of this (as bound reprints) 
and will be glad to send one to your corre- 
spondent or to anyone else wishing a copy. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio Paut RoGers 


Conducted by the Eprror* 








Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—This re- 
markable firm continues to publish volumes 
outstanding for their scholarly authority, their 
distinguished style, and their physical beauty. 
Volumes 50 and 51 of its admirable “Tierra 
Firme”’ series are F. Cuevas Cancino’s Bolivar, 
el ideal panamericano del Libertador (332 pp. 
Dis. 2.30) and Manuel Bandeira’s Panorama 
de la poesia brasilefia (276 pp. Dis. 2.30). Its 
equally admirable “Biblioteca Americana” 
has just published, in three volumes, 
Bartolomé de las Casas’ Historia de las Indias, 
edited by Agustin Millares Carlo and with a 
preface by Lewis Hanke. 

D. D. W. 


El Principe Jardinero y Fingido Cloridano. 
—La Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del 
Pais, one of the most ancient and illustrious 
literary societies in Spanish America, has 
published this eighteenth-century Cuban 
comedy in a critical edition by Professor José 
Juan Arrom of Yale. The play is not only a 
landmark in the history of the Hispanic 
theater but a work of considerable intrinsic 
interest, and through the investigations of 
Professor Arrom we now know that it was 
written by Santiago de Pita sometime before 
1733, and probably between 1730 and 1733. 
La Habana, 1951. xxvi, 113 pp. 

D. D. W. 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to the Editor or to any of the 
following Associate Editors: Prof. N. B. Adams 
(Spain), Prof. D. L. Canfield (Spanish 
language), Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Spain), 
Prof. E. F. Helman (Spain and Spanish 
America), Prof. R. G. Mead, Jr. (Spanish 
America), Prof. G. M. Moser (Portugal), 
Prof. W. T. Phillips (Spanish America), Dr. 
J. T. Reid (Spanish America), Mrs. F. H. 
Sender (Spain and Spanish America), Prof. 
E. W. Thomas (Brazil). 


Spanish Pronunciation, 1951—Two more 
steps in the series of linguistic atlases of the 
Hispanic World that are gradually appearing 
under the direction and inspiration of Pro- 
fessor Tomas Navarro are to be noted in two 
recent studies of local pronunciation: Joseph 
Matluck’s La Pronunciacién del espafiol en 
el Valle de México, México, 1951, and La 
Pronunciacién del espatiol de Bogoté, Bogota, 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 1951. Since most 
recent Spanish studies of pronunciation, 
morphology, and syntax follow Dr. Navarro’s 
questionnaire, a certain uniformity of order 
of phenomena facilitates analysis and com- 
parison. Hispanists await the studies that are 
nearing completion on sections of Mexico, 
on Cuba, and on the three Central American 
countries: Guatemala, El] Salvador, and 
Nicaragua. 

D.L. C. 


Juan de Mena, poeta del renacimiento 
espanol.—Concerning this new book by 
Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, El noticiero 
bibliogrdfico says: “‘Sitda y destaca magistral- 
mente al poeta del Laberinto sobre el fondo de 
su siglo y sobre el de la tradicién en que viene 
a insertarse, a través de un sabio analisis de 
toda su obra, de sus ideas, de su actitud 
poética misma, de la estructura y la intima 
textura de sus poemas, de lo que el escritor 
debe a sus fuentes y de lo mucho y muy 
valioso que agrega de sf.”’ México, D. F.: 
El Colegio de México, 1951. $5.50. 

W. Tt. 


Spanish Periodicals in Louisiana.—The 
University of New Mexico Publications in 
Language and Literature, no. 8, is Raymond 
R. MacCurdy’s A History and Bibliography 
of Spanish-Language Newspapers and Maga- 
zines in Louisiana, 1808-1949. It will be of 
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special interest to students of Spanish-lan- 
guage journalism and to researchers in criollo 
influence on Creole civilization. Univ. of New 
Mexico Press, 1951. 43 pp. $1.00. 

D. D. W. 


Historia Mericana.—In the first two num- 
bers (julio-diciembre, 1951) of this new 
quarterly review, several artieles will be of 
special interest to Hispanta readers: José 
Miranda, “Renovacién cristiana y erasmismo 
en México”; Pablo Gonzdélez Casanova, “‘La 
sétira popular de la J/lustracién’”’; Catalina 
Sierra Casastis, “Altamirano {ntimo’’; Fer- 
nando Benftez, “Los criollos del xvi en el 
espejo de su prosa.” The articles and book 
reviews in the fields of history, art, literature, 
documentation, and bibliography aim at the 
highest level of scholarship [see Hispania, 
Nov. 1951, p. 396]. 

: Henstey C. Woopsrince 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Obras Completas de Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz.—The first volume, Lirica personal, of 
a four-volume edition, edited by Alfonso 
Méndez Plancarte, contains all the poetry of 
Sor Juana except the villancicos, which, with 
the letras sacras, will comprise the second 
volume. Volume mu will contain all her 
dramatic works, and volume tv, her prose, 
followed by a selection from critical writings 
about her. México: Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, 1951, iil, 640 pp. Plates. Cloth. 
Dis. 3.30. 

D. D. W. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of Outbreak of Civil 
War.—Spanish Republicans in Paris held an 
important meeting on July 18 organized by 
the Casal de Catalufia. Significant speeches 
were given by the Mexican poet, Octavio 
Paz, and the French writers Jean Cassou and 
Albert Camus, reported at length in the 
September 29 issue of Espafia Nueva (Mexico, 
D. F.). Camus warned: “Ningtin combate 
serA justo si se hace contra el pueblo espajol. 
Y si se hace contra él, se hard sin nosotros. 
Ninguna Europa, ninguna cultura, sera libre 
si se edifica sobre la servidumbre y la 
esclavitud del pueblo espafiol. Y si se edifica 
sobre esta servidumbre, se edificaré contra 
nosotros.... Guardémonos de creer que la 
causa republicana vacila. No, no pensemos que 
Europa agoniza. Lo que agoniza del Este al 


Oeste son las ideologias. Y Europa, de la cual 
Espafia es solidaria, no es tan miserable sino 
que se ha vuelto toda entera, hasta en su 
pensamiento en el que la justicia y la libertad 
se encontrarén en una unidad ¢arnal igual- 
mente alejada de las filosofias burguesas y del 
socialismo cesariano. Los pueblos de Espaiia, 
de Italia y de Francia guardan el secreto de 
este pensamiento y lo conservardén para que 
sirva en la aurora de un renacer.”’ 

F. H.S. 


Pablo Casals—The great Spanish cellist, 
still in voluntary exile in Prades, France, 
gave his series of recitals this past summer in 
the Cathedral of Perpignan, and celebrated 
his 75th birthday October 14 conducting 80 
Swiss cellists in a concert in Zurich as a Red 
Cross benefit. He included his own Sardana 
on the program. Asked by United Nations 
organizations to give a concert in Paris as 
part of the anniversary celebration of the 
declaration of the Rights of Man, he refused, 
saying: “Tal vez no ignora usted que precisa- 
mente porque no se cumplen en Espaiia esos 
derechos sagrados, vivo voluntariamente en el 
exilio. En estas circunstancias, no le ex- 
trafiardé que le diga que no me parecen com- 
patibles con la mencionada celebracién las 
votaciones de la ONU favorables a Franco, y 
por tanto me veo obligado, con todo mi 
sentimiento, a no acceder a su demanda.” 

F.H.S8. 


Casona Play in Lisbon.—The most success- 
ful play of the theatre season of 1950/51 
was Alejandro Casona’s Los drboles mueren 
de pie. It was performed at the Teatro 
Nacional in Lisbon. 

G. M. M. 


Cuban Prize Story.—Roberto Esquenazi 
Mayo rightfully obtained the Premio Nacional 
de Literatura de Cuba for 1951 with his 
Memorias de un estudiante soldado, Havana: 
Ministerio de Educacién, 1951, xvi, 279 pp. 
This is the story of a Cuban student who 
volunteered for the O.'S.S. of the American 
Army, was wounded while parachuting into 
Southern France, took part in the Liberation 
there, and went through the purgatory of 
North African hospitals. Told with honest 
simplicity, the book reflects the Allied war 
effort through friendly, but candid Spanish 
American eyes. It is the report of an individual 
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on himself and other individuals engaged in a 
war of duty, triumph, destruction, and frus- 
tration. German Arciniegas wrote a sensitive 
preface for the book, Andrés Iduarte, a 
postscript. 

G. M. M. 


Ferreira de Castro.— Renewed international 
interest in the Portuguese novelist is shown 
by two recent articles, A. Caltofen’s “El 
caminante eterno: Ferreira de Castro” in 
Revista Hispdnica Moderna, xv (1949), 115- 
120, and H. J. Dutheil’s “Rencontre avec 
Ferreira de Castro” in Monde Noweau-Paru, 
no 49 (1951), 54-56. Dutheil interviewed the 
novelist in Paris. In the course of their con- 
versation they spoke about the diffusion of 
French literature in Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Estudio especial de lenguaje (México: Con 
el autor, 1950, 150 pp. 4 pesos).—Of interest 
to both students and instructors in college 
composition classes, the present work by a 
Mexican professor serves as an excellent sup- 
plement to dictionaries and textbooks in 
clarifying problems of usage and vocabulary. 
Although it is not intended to be exhaustive, 
the book contains many valuable hints and 
pointers not to be found elsewhere. The 
main topics include a compilation of 
homonyms, with illustrations of differences 
in their accentuation and use, and a list of 
words frequently misspelled or misused. An 
alphabetical index makes for easy reference. 
Available from the author, Profesor Alfonso 
Rivera Chavero, Cuauhtémoc 24, Coyoacan, 
D. F., México. 

Univ. of Connecticul Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 


New Book by Marques Rebelo.—This author 
of numerous books and short stories has re- 
cently published a new book whose title 
Cenas da vida brasileira, indicates the nature 
of the stories contained in it. A new edition of 
his complete works has been coming out re- 
cently. The new book is published by O 
Cruzeiro. 

E. W. T. 


Index of Carioca Culture —The Department 
of Diffusion of Culture of Rio de Janeiro re- 
cently published the first number of a new 
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monthly periodical, “Indice Cultural da 
Cidade do Rio de Janeiro,” whose purpose is 
to give a resume of the cultural activities of 
the city each month, thus presenting a unified 
picture of the various fields of intellectual and 
artistic activity. 

E. W. T. 


Prizes in Modern Brazilian Art.—The 
Museum of Modern Art of Séo Paulo held a 
competition in painting and sculpture in 
October. Brazilians honored for their entries 
were the painters Heitor Prazeres, Danilo di 
Prete, Maria Leontina da Costa, Tarsila do 
Amaral and Ivan Ferreira Serpa. Aldemir 
Martins received the premium in sculpture. 

E. W. T. 


Brazilian Sociologist in the Far East.— 
Gilberto Freyre, author of Casa Grande e 
Senzala and numerous other sociological 
studies, is making a study of the Asiatic 
colonies of Portugal, on the invitation of the 
Portuguese government. 

E. W. T. 


Obras completas de Eduardo Marquina.— 
The eighth and last volume of the Obras has 
appeared. It contains three plays, several 
poems, and prose works gathered by the poet’s 
widow after his death. Leather. 969 pp. 
Madrid: Aguilar, 1951. 


Teatro espaol, 1949-1950.—This volume 
begins a proposed series which will gather 
under one cover the best plays of each theatri- 
cal season. Prologue, notes, and appendix by 
Federico Carlos Sdinz Robles. Contains: Dos 
mujeres a las nueve (Premio Nacional de 
Teatro, 1949) by Juan Ignacio Luca de Tena 
and Miguel de la Cuesta: Historia de una 
escalera (Premio Lope de Vega, 1949), by 
Antonio Buero Vallejo; La visita que no tocé al 
timbre (Premio Nacional del Teatro Bena- 
vente, as the best comedy of 1949-1950) by 
Joaquin Calvo-Sotelo; Celos de aire (Premio 
Fastenrath, 1950) by José Lépez Rubio; El 
llando de seis caballos by Victor Ruiz Iriarte. 
Biographies, self-criticism, extracts from the 
theatrical critics, photos of the authors, 
scenes from the plays, and a list of all the plays 
produced in Spain in 1949-1950. Hard cover. 
386 pp. Madrid: Aguilar, 1951. 60 pesetas. 
Loyola of the South IsaBEL SNYDER 
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Biography of Hudson.—Ezequiel Martinez 
Estrada has just published El mundo 
maravilloso de Guillermo Enrique Hudson, 
(México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
1950, 344 pp., Dis. 2.30). According to El 
Noticiero Bibliogrdafico of June, 1951, “Su vida 
y su mundo, sus obras e ideas, han merecido 
a Martinez Estrada el mds completo y defini- 
tivo ensayo que hasta la fecha se ha hecho del 
exético autor de Una cierva en Richmond 
Park.” 

W. T. P. 


New edition of “‘Maria.””-—Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica of México, D. F. is preparing an 
edition of Maria by Jorge Isaacs, with a 
prolog by the Argentine literary critic, Enrique 
Anderson Imbert. 

/ 


Juegos Florales de la Lengua Catalana.— 
Forbidden by the present Spanish regime, for 
the first time the Juegos Florales were held 
in New York City, October 5 to 7, at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York Uni- 
versity, and ending with a banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Prizes were awarded to the 
Barcelona poet Agusti Bartra, now living in 
Mexico, to the Valencian poet Xavier Casp, 
and to Miguel Surajfies. 

F. H. S. 


Honoring Antonio Machado—In the 
Richelieu amphitheatre of the Sorbonne the 
Alianza Intelectual Franco-Iberica held its 
first meeting in honor of the poet. Prof. 
Marcel Bataillon gave the main address, a 
study of Machado as humanist and phi- 
losopher. Marfa Casares, the Spanish actress, 
recited Machado’s poems describing the 
grandeur of the Castilian landscape, finishing 
with the moving poem on the death of 
Federico Garcfa Lorca. 

F. H. 8. 


The World Through Literature —This thick 
volume (506 pages) edited by Charlton Laird, 
and just published by Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, a “survey of the lesser known lit- 
eratures of the world,” is listed as English 
Monograph #18 by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. There are fifteen sections, 
by as many specialists, dealing with the Koran, 
for instance, and with Hebrew, Arabic, Indian, 


Spanish and Portuguese (by Prof. Rudolph 
Schevill) and Latin American literatures (by 
Dr. Madaline Nichols). The Latin American 
section (pp. 447-490) is excellent, a thoughtful 
and sympathetic bird’s eye view of Spanish 
American, Brazilian, and Haitian literatures, 
from Bernal Diaz del Castillo and Gregorio 
de Mattos to Gabriela Mistral and Jacques 
Roumain. The valuable bibliography will be 
especially welcomed by those interested in 
translations of Latin American literature 
into English. 

F. H. 8. 


Cornell Adopts Army Language Methods.— 
Now that the five-year experiment in intensi- 
fied language study with the “spoken ap- 
proach” used by the Army in World War II 
has ended at Cornell University (an experi- 
ment underwritten by the Rockefeller 
Foundation), it has been given a permanent 
place in the curriculum, judged successful 
and “educationally sound.” Students “seem 
impressed and pleased,” learning in one year 
(classes meet 8 hours a week) to read as well 
as at other institutions in two, and developing 
far greater speaking skill. Recordings are 
widely used and the cost is kept low by the 
reliance on native-speaking graduate students. 
Oriental languages are taught in the same 
way, as well as English courses for foreign 
students. 

F. H. 8. 


éPara Qué?—This amazing book on the 
Spanish problem has just been published in 
Buenos Aires (Editorial Vasea Elkin) by 
Juan Antonio Ansaldo, ex Air Attaché in 
Franco Spanish Embassies in Paris, Vichy, 
and London, now living in exile in southern 
France. This disillusioned and sorry mon- 
archist conspirator—it was Ansaldo who was 
flying General Sanjurjo from his Portuguese 
exile to Burgos when the plane crashed, 
killing the General, in July 1936—here makes 
a full confession and spares no one his ac- 
cusation of guilt for the tragic plight of the 
Spanish people today. The section dealing 
with the Civil War he calls “La Tragedia 
Initil.”” Sympathizing with the Allies (which 
explains his escape from Spain “in disgrace’’), 
he yet sounds a sharp warning note to us, 
with whom he believes the responsibility for 
the continuance of Spain’s totalitarian state 
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almost entirely lies. Beware of the promises 
of this police state, he says, that has betrayed 
every purpose of the “revolution,” beware of 
Franco’s anti-communism, of “business as 
usual,” and think of the enslaved and starving 
people crying out to us across the seas—and 
so he ends this strange and disturbing book— 
“Hasta cudndo?” 

F. H.S. 


Gilberto Freyre in Portugal—The Brazilian 
sociologist Gilberto Freyre went to Portugal 
again, at the invitation of the Colonial Secre- 
tary (Ministro do Ultramar). He left Lisbon 
for a tour of the Portuguese Empire. During 
the same year (1951), Freyre’s essays O 
mundo que o portugués criou and Uma cultura 
ameacada: a lusobrasileira were republished 
as a volume in Lisbon by Livros do Brasil. 

G. M. M. 


Gil Vicente in Brazil.—In August, 1951, the 
Teatro dos Estudantes da Universidade de 
Coimbra left for a tour in Brazil, accompanied 
by the President of the University, Maximino 
Correia, and three professors, Eduardo 
Correia, Lopes de Almeida, and Pereira Dias. 
On September 2, the group performed Gil 
Vicente’s three Barcas at the Teatro Munici- 
pal of Rio de Janeiro, in the presence of 
President Getilio Vargas. On September 4 
they played A Farsa de Inés Pereira and 
scenes from other plays by Vicente in Guana- 
bara Palace. From there they went on to 
Sao Paulo. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Bibliography.—For the cost 
price of ten cents a 23 page mimeographed 
“Selected List of Portuguese Books (1948- 
1950)” may be obtained from the Dept. of 
Romance Languages, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Penna. The list supple- 
ments and corrects an article on Portuguese 
literature of recent years which appeared in 
the Modern Language Journal of October, 
1951. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Codfishing—The romanticized 
six-month log of the ship Argus of the Portu- 
guese codfish fleet, from Lisbon to the Banks 
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off Labrador and back was written by Alan 
Villiers as The Quest of the Schooner Argus 
(New York: Scribner, 1951. Illus. 348 pp. 
$3.75). 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese in Japan.—Bruce Lancaster 
published the historical novel Venture in the 
East (Boston: Little, Brown, 1951. 317 pp. 
$3.00). He tells the story of the Christian 
and peasant Shimabura uprising of 1637, 
whose collapse led to the expulsion of all 
Westerners from Japan. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese in North America.—Jaime 
Cortesio, the Portuguese historian who has 
been living in Brazil for many years, published 
Os portugueses no descobrimento dos Estados 
Unidos (Lisbon: Seara Nova, 1951. Escudos 
12.50). Natalia Correia reported her impres- 
sions of a travel to America in Descobri que 
era europeia (Lisbon, 1951. Escudos 25). 

G. M. M. 


New Histories of Portuguese Literature.— 
Georges Le Gentil, retired professor of 
Portuguese at the Sorbonne in Paris, pub- 
lished the second, augmented edition of his 
manual Littérature Portugaise. An appendix of 
12 pp. deals with recent Portuguese and 
Brazilian works (Paris: Colin, 1951). The 
German Romance scholar Wilhelm Giese 
published a Geschichte der spanischen und 

Y Literatur (Bonn: Athenium, 
1949. 175 pp.), which was favorably reviewed 
by 8. G. Morley in Hispanic Review, xix 
(1951), no. 1, p. 87. 

G. M. M. 


New work on Lope de Vega.—F. Montesinos 
has recently published Estudios sobre Lope de 
Vega (México: Colegio de México, 1951, 
$2.40). In this work, “los temas centrales de 
la obra de Lope se exponen magistralmente,” 
according to El Noticiero Bibliogrdfico (August, 
1951). 

W. Ti 

Dicionério popular espanhol-portugués.— 
Professor Idel Becker of SAo Paulo has pre- 
pared a compact, useful dictionary that will be 
of interest to students of Spanish who are 
beginning to read Portuguese. 159 pp. Siio 
Paulo: Companhia Editora Nacional, 1951. 

D. D. W. 
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Guillermo Meneses.—First prize in the 6th 
Annual Literary Contest conducted by El 
Nacional went to Sr. Meneses for his story 
“La mano en la pared.” 

D. D. W. 

Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México. 
—The University celebrated in September 
1951 the 400th anniversary of the granting 
of its charter by Carlos V. 


Ramén Menéndez Pidal.—The president of 
the Academia Espafiola de la Lengua is still, 
at the age of 82, making his contribution to 
scholarship. He lectured at Santander in 
September 1951 on Moslem lyric poetry in 
Spain. 

Tuomas A. FirzGERaLp 
Univ. of South Carolina 


Asociacién de Escritores y Artistas Ameri- 
canos.—This international cultural society 
with headquarters in Havana published the 
monthly review América and established the 
Dia de la Cultura Americana, the Institutos 
Cubano-Americanos de Cultura, and other 
literary contests and celebrations. 

In 1948 political and legal entanglements 
suspended the Asociacién’s activities. These 
difficulties have now been solved and the 
Asociacién, housed in a new Palacio de las 
Letras, las Artes y las Ciencias Continentales 
at Avenida de los Presidentes, no. 52, Vedado, 
Habana, plans to continue all its previous 
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activities and to resume publication of 
América, for which a comprehensive twelve- 
year index is being prepared. 

D. D. W. 


Teixeira de Pascoais——On May 12, 1951, 
the students of the University of Coimbra, 
Portugal, rendered public homage to the 
poet of Saudosismo. The president of the 
Associagéo Académica presented Pascoais in 
the name of the University with a book 
written by Portuguese intellectuals especially 
for this occasion. 

G. M. M. 


Vasco de Gama and Thereafter —A romantic 
narrative with “delightful early engravings,” 
recommended for school libraries, was written 
by Genesta Hamilton under the title In the 
Wake of Da Gama. The Story of the P. 
Pioneers in East Africa, 1497-1729 (London: 
Skeffington, 1951. Illus. 176 pp. 15 shillings). 

G. M. M. 


Voyages of Discovery.—Cornell University 
in Ithaca, N. Y., has purchased a 4000 volume 
library of books on explorations in the six- 
teenth century, which had belonged to the 
late Col. Frank Hull of Fortaleza, Brazil. 
Among the oldest books of this collection are 
descriptions of Brazil published in 1508 at 
Milan and in 1555 at London. 

G. M. M. 


Conducted by 


AaGnEs M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 








Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before pub- 
lication date, your report for the May issue 
must reach the Chapter Adviser by February 
15. Reports that arrive after the deadline 
will appear in the following issue. No reports 





* Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall, 117, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be 
notified AT ONCE of any changes in names or 
addresses of chapter officers. 


are ever discarded. A card will be sent imme- 
diately by the Adviser to acknowledge receipt 
of every report. All Chapters should be cer- 
tain that their members are paid-up members 
of AATSP. 

All Chapter Reporters are strongly urged to 
notify the Chapter Adviser immediately when 
meetings have been held and especially when 
new officers have been elected. It is a very diffi- 
cult task to compile correctly the “Roster of 
Chapter Presidents and Treasurers” (which 
always appears near the end of Hispanta). 
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This Roster is kept by your Chapter Adviser, 
who is chagrined to be obliged to report at the 
Annual Meetings that some Chapters are inac- 
tive, that she has had several letters to officers 
returned or “addressee unknown,” and that 
some of her letters, even those with self-addressed 
return cards, are ignored. 

iLes ruego encarecidamente que por favor, 
no dejen de contestar mis cartas! iEscrfbanme! 
iEserfbanme! iEscrfbanme! iPor favor! 

The twenty-nine Chapters listed below are, 
according to the files of the Adviser and the 
printed reports in Hispan1a, the most “active” 
of our forty-five Chapters. They have sent a 
total of 132 reports for CHAPTER NEWS 
since this Adviser took the post three years 


ago: 

Central Ohio, Chicago, Denver, Florida, 
Galvez, Hudson Valley, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Llano Estacado, Lone Star, Long 
Island, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, North Ohio, Northern Cali- 
fornia, Northwest, Oklahoma, Oregon, Salt 
River Valley, San Diego, Southeastern 
Florida, Southern Michigan, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Westchester, Western Oregon. 

Some of the newest Chapters and other 
“revived” Chapters are to be complimented 
on their activities: Southern Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Trans-Pecos, Delaware. 

The ROSTER for this issue of Hispania 
contains several “No reports.” It is hoped 
that some member of the Chapters listed 
below will help us make the ROSTER com- 
plete and accurate: Badger (Wisconsin), 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, Southwestern (New 
Mexico), Upper New York State. 

The report of the Chapter Roll Call at the 
Annual Meeting in Chicago on December 27 
will be reported in the May Hispanta. 

Your Adviser also plans to list in the May 
Hispania some of the excellent ideas for 
Chapter improvement and activities that 
have been sent to her recently. Other Chap- 
ters may wish to use these ideas, too, to 
spread our “good work” and to let others 
know that WE are very much alive. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO A NEW CHAPTER 


The forty-fifth chapter of AATSP, the 
DELAWARE Chapter, was established on 
November 12, 1951 in Newark, Delaware. On 
September 25 Professor E. D. Turner, Jr. 
began his plans for organizing the Chapter, 
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and on November 12 this news article was 
printed in Newark: “Spanish teachers repre- 
senting half-a-dozen Delaware high schools 
met with their university colleagues yesterday 
afternoon in an Armistice Day Program, 
which at the same time honored the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
Mexican poetess Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
and witnessed the organization of a Delaware 
Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. Dr. E. 
D. Turner, Jr. introduced Dr. Edwin C. 
Byam, Chairman of the Department of 
Modern Languages and Literatures, who wel- 
comed the visitors to the campus on behalf 
of the University and the language staff. Mr. 
Moisés Tirado, Instructor of Spanish, followed 
with a discussion of Sor Juana’s life and work 
and the reading of some of her verse. Those 
present then agreed upon the desirability of 
forming a Delaware Chapter of the AATSP. 

“After the adoption of a constitution pat- 

terned after that of the national organization, 
the following officers were elected: 
Dr. E. D. Turner, Jr., University of Delaware, 
Newark; Vice-President, Miss Isabel Riblett, 
Wilmington Public Schools; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Elizabeth Gatty, Smyrna High 
School; Corresponding Secretary, Theodore 
Pyne, Milford High School, President of the 
Language Section, Delaware State Educa- 
tional Association.” 

This new Chapter has voted to accept 
senior college students as associate members, 
exempt from local dues, in order “to bring 
them up right and insure a continuity in the 
organization” and to offer an AATSP medal 
to the outstanding Spanish student in every 
Delaware high school in which our member- 
ship is represented. 

Our best wishes go to this new Chapter! 

The ILLINOIS Chapter met on the campus 
of Northwestern University at Evanston 
Saturday, October 13, 1951. Miss Dorothy 
Dodd of Quincy presided at the business 
meeting, at which the following new officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. R. H. Imig, 
Bloomington High School; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Funderburk, Canton High 
School; Secretary, Spencer L. Murphy, Jr., 
University of Illinois; Treasurer, Miss Theresa 
Hartman, Lake View High School, Decatur. 
Luis Leal, of the University of Chicago, 
introduced the speaker, Antonio Arraiz, 
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editor of El” Nacional, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Since the meeting was held in conjunction 
with the CHICAGO Chapter of the AATSP, 
the Illinois Modern Language Teachers’ 
Association, and the Northwestern University 
Conference on Communications, the members 
of the Chapter had the opportunity of attend- 
ing other programs, including addresses by 
Dean Hayward Keniston of the University of 
Michigan on “‘Modern Language Teaching as 
a Key to an Understanding of Cultural Prob- 
lems,” and Nicholas Orloff, Chief Interpreter 
of the United Nations, on “Language Diffi- 
culties Confronting the United Nations.” 

The annual fall meeting of the INDIANA 
Chapter was held at the Central Christian 
Church, Indianapolis, on Thursday, October 
25. Miss Edith Baker, Indianapolis, Vice- 
President, presided in the absence of the 
President, D. H. Patterson of Purdue Uni- 
versity. Taking part in the program were Dr. 
Harvey Johnson, Indiana University, who 
spoke on “Cultural Relations of the United 
States and Latin America,” Gregorio Rodri- 
guez (Colombia) of DePauw University, who 
discussed “The Teaching of English in Latin 
America,” and Miss Lucile Cassel of Manual 
High School, Indianapolis, whose subject was 
“Problems of a Beginning Teacher of Span- 
ish.”” Officers for 1952 are Miss Helen Wort- 
man, Reitz High School, Evansville, President; 
Alfredo Saez, Valparaiso University, Vice- 
President; Edith Allen, Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Secretary-Treasurer. The annual 
spring meeting will be held at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, on April 19. 

Under the sponsorship of the KANSAS 
Chapter and the University of Kansas, a 
demonstration was given in Topeka on 
November 2 for the State Teachers Meeting, 
showing the progress of the program of teach- 
ing Spanish in the Grade Schools in Kansas. 
To participate in the demonstrations, fifty-two 
children from the Lawrence schools were 
chosen from the 450 pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades. Four typical classes 
(beginners classes in the fifth grade, sixth 
grade, and seventh grade, and a class corre- 
lating Spanish with the Social Studies and 
Arts) were taught by the regular classroom 
teachers of Spanish: Harley Oberhelman, Rita 
Swearingen, and Hope Nansen. These were 
followed by a Round Table Discussion by 
Professor Agnes Brady, University of Kansas; 


Professor Eugene Savaiano, Wichita Univer- 
sity; Professor Manuel Ramfrez, Kansas 
State College; and Miss Joyce Brown, Olathe 
High School, all of whom are sponsoring the 
program. Plans are being formulated to have 
this program accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and _ teacher-training 
courses set up. 

A former president of the KANSAS Chap- 
ter, Dr. J. Chalmers Herman, is the state 
chairman of “The Survey of the Academic 
Preparation and Professional Training of 
Modern Language Teachers,” a project being 
carried on by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 
Three different questionnaires have been sent 
to high-school teachers of modern languages, 
to chairmen of language departments in uni- 
versities and colleges, and to chairmen of 
departments of education. The results of 
these questionnaires will be sent to national 
headquarters, where a report based on the 
returns from all over the United States will 
be prepared. The Kansas Chapter of AATSP 
is heartily in favor of this survey and urges 
all its membership to respond. 

New officers have been announced for the 
LONE STAR CHAPTER (Texas): President, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Thomas, 1033 N. Lockhart, 
Sherman; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Juanita 
Cowan, 3204 Westcliff Road, Fort Worth; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. Holt Davis, Stephen 
F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches ; Second 
Vice-President, Dr. Jerome A. Moore, Box 
386, T. C. U., Fort Worth. 

The LONG ISLAND Chapter held its 
first meeting of the year on September 27, 
1951. An agenda for the year, which had been 


basic activity of the chapter for 1951-52 will 
be centered around a membership drive 
among the Long Island High Schools, not yet 
represented in the Chapter, and a great Pan- 
American Festival to be sponsored in the 
spring. The unusual success of last year’s 
festival has encouraged the Chapter to pro- 
mote it even further this year. A third project 
that will receive the Chapter’s attention will 
be the awarding of the Haymaker Plaque 
(named and made possible by Miss Catherine 
Haymaker, former professor of Spanish at 
Adelphi College and founder of the Long 
Island Chapter) which is to be presented 
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each year to the high school that demon- 
strates the highest degree of participation 
and progress in fostering things Hispanic. 
Committees were set up to plan and supervise 
these activities. The group expressed a great 
desire to have a series of dinner meetings 
this year. The first of these will take place on 
October 30 at Hofstra College in Hempstead, 
Long Island. After the business meeting 
closed, Professor Ruth Richardson of Adelphi 
College, in whose home this meeting was held, 
served refreshments while old and new mem- 
bers became acquainted with one another. 

The activities of the MISSOURI Chapter 
are being directed by the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Margaret Kidder of Drury College, 
since the President of the Chapter has re- 
signed. There are thirty-four members. 

The fall meeting of the NEW ENGLAND 
Chapter took place November 17 at the Pan- 
American Society Headquarters in Boston 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. Sra. 
Manuela DeMora Brandt of Pine Manor 
Junior College presided. 

Julian Marias, Visiting Professor at 
Wellesley College, delivered a very informa- 
tive lecture, “Medio Siglo de Filosofia 
Espafiola.”” Dr. Marias, the author of many 
philosophical and critical works, formerly 
lectured at Lima University, the Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy in Lima, and 
Bogota University. He also taught at the 
Instituto de Humanidades, Madrid, of which 
he was co-founder with Ortega y Gasset, from 
1948-1951. 

Mr. Donald Merriam, instructor of Spanish 
at Phillips Andover Academy, gave a most 
interesting talk, “Recuerdos de Espajia en 
1951,” illustrating it with beautiful colored 
slides and pictures which he took during his 
recent trip to Spain. Mr. Merriam was 
Chairman of the Eastern Mass. group of the 
NEMLA during the past year. 

Miss Barbara Byrne of Lynn, winner of a 
Myron Taylor music scholarship to Europe 
in 1950, presented a group of Spanish songs. 

At the business meeting which preceded 
the program, Mrs. Angela Romay of Win- 
throp High School, was elected Treasurer. 
Tentative plans for a Workshop in February 
and the Spoken Spanish Contest in April were 
outlined. Members were also urged to attend 
the National Annual Meeting in Chicago on 
December 26-27. The meeting ended with 


the serving of refreshments by students of 
Pine Manor Junior College dressed in regional 
Spanish costumes. 

This attractive announcement has come 
from Miss Nora Thompson of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA Chapter: YOU WILL BE SORRY 
IF YOU MISS AATSP MEETINGS THIS 
YEAR. 

Friday, October 19, 8 P.M., Club Room, 
Mitten Hall, Temple Univ., RECUERDOS 
DE MI JUVENTUD: a) eN espana: Dofia 
Elisa de Asensio, Haverford College; b) EN 
EL BRASIL: Senhora Vera M. Sauer, Consul 
do Brasil; c) EN coLomBtra: Srta. Ilva Gonzé- 
lez Rubio, Estudiante colombiana. Quince 
minutos cada conferencia. 

El Dr. Rodolfo Sudrez presentaré a las 
Sefioras conferenciantes. El Sr. Carlos Mon- 
cayo, Cénsul de Colombia, y su estimable 
Sefiora serdn huéspedes de honor. CANCIO- 
NES. REFRESCOS. CONVERSACION 
EXCLUSIVAMENTE EN ESPANOL. 

Tuesday, December 10, 8 P.M. Sala de 
musica, Casa Espafiola, Haverford College. 
ALFONSO REYES EL MEXICANO UNI- 
VERSAL, Dr. Manuel Alealé, Universidad 
de México y Bryn Mawr College. Profesor 
Manuel Asensio presentaraé al orador. VI- 
LLANCICOS. REFRESCOS. 

Tuesday, February 26, 8 P.M. Where 
would you like to meet? Whom do you wish 
as speaker? We shall keep this open until the 
December meeting awaiting your suggestions. 

Wednesday, May 14, 6 P.M. Dinner 
meeting, Swarthmore College. Details will be 
announced later. 

Dues acceptable on October 19, payable 
before December 10th. $4.00—Local reuniones 
—4 issues of Hispania—AATSP Convention 
—$4.00. 

The National Convention of AATSP will 
meet in Chicago, December 26-27, 1951. 

Have you organized your chapter of the 
National Spanish Honor Society for High 
Schools? If not, write Dr. D. L. Canfield, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, or ask 
Dr. Nora B. Thompson for details. 

Send suggestions for speakers, entertainers, 
etc. to any member of the Program Commit- 
tee: Sra. Elisa de Asensio, Dr. Rodolfo Suarez, 
Dr. Nora B. Thompson at once! iMuchas 
gracias! 

SAN DIEGO. The report listed for “South- 
ern Arizona” in the November, 1951 His- 
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PANIA, page 402, should have been “San 
Diego.”’ Our apologies! 

The first meeting of the year of the 
SOUTHERN MICHIGAN Chapter was 
held at Marygrove College, Detroit, Novem- 
ber 3. The program was a symposium on the 
topic: “‘What Constitutes Complete Prepara- 
tion of a Teacher of Spanish?” Speakers on 
the panel were Professor J. Espinosa, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, Professor E. A. Mercado, 
University of Michigan, Miss Clara Jean 
Leith, Mumford High School, Detroit, and 
Miss Myrtle Winsor, Western Michigan 
College. The newly-elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, William Merhab, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Vice-President, Thomas McGuire, 
Michigan State College, Lansing; Recording 
Secretary, Evelyn Van Eenaaman, Cooley 
High School, Detroit; Corresponding Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ester Porter, Grosse Pointe 
High School. 

Thirty-four members and visitors attended 
the spring meeting of the TRANS-PECOS 
Chapter, on the afternoon of March 16, at 
El Paso High School. Dr. Edgar T. Ruff, 
Head of the Modern Language Department 
of Texas Western College and President of 
the Trans-Pecos Chapter, conducted a brief 
business meeting before the program of the 
day. The first number on the program was a 
report of the New Orleans annual meeting of 
AATSP by the chapter delegate, Miss Esther 
Brown. Next, Dr. Ruff reported on the meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain Modern Language 
Association in Laramie. He called attention 
to the fact that enrollment in the modern 
languages department at TWC was increas- 
ing, in spite of the fact that the general en- 
rollment at the college was decreasing. The 
next number on the program was a talk by 
Mrs. Janie Alexander, formerly president of 
the Texas Classroom Teachers Association 
and recently elected president of the National 
Classroom Teachers Association. Mrs. Alex- 


ander talked on her impressions of education 
in Cuba, gained on a recent tour as a guest 
of the Cuban government. On the tour were 
representative U. S. public school teachers, 
named by their respective states, to com- 
memorate a visit fifty years ago of Cuban 
teachers to the U. S. Mrs. Alexander spoke 
in glowing terms of the good work done by 
one of the tour members who acted as chair- 
man and interpreter of the group. She is 
Miss Edna Babcock of Seattle, one of the 
nominees for president of AATSP in 1952. 
The last and very helpful number on the 
program was a panel discussion on motivation 
of interest in the study of Spanish in the 
public schools. Able leader of the panel was 
Mrs. Helen Crye. Members participating 
were Mrs. Sylvia Ingalls, Miss Elsie Camp- 
bell, and Miss Alice Cowan. New officers of 
the chapter for 1951-52 were elected: Prest- 
dent, Miss Esther Brown, El Paso; Vice- 
President, Mr. Carlos Rivera, Bowie High 
School, El Paso; Secretary Reporter to His- 
PANIA, Miss Vestina Provencio, Anthony, 
New Mexico; Treasurer, Miss Elsie Campbell, 
Ysleta, Texas. 

At the April meeting of the VIRGINIA 
Chapter the following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. E. Lewis Hoffman, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg; Vice- 
President, Colonel 8S. P. Blain, Virginia 
Military Institute, Lexington ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Joanne P. Waring, formerly of 
Creeds High School, Back Bay, (now tem- 
porarily with the Library of Congress). 

The newly elected officers of the WASH- 
INGTON D. C. Chapter are: President, 
Guillermina Medrano de Supervia (re-elected), 
Sidwell Friends School; Vice-President, Joa- 
quin de Sigueira Coutinho, Catholic Univer- 
sity; Recording Secretary, Beatrice G. Espey, 
Anacostia High School; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Kathryn Everett (re-elected), Taft High 
School; Treasurer, Carmen Andijar (re- 
elected), Western High School. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Conducted by 


Water T. Putiuips, Associate Editor, and the Eprror* 








University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference.—“Languages in World Leader- 
ship” will be the theme of the Fifth Con- 
ference, April 24-26, 1952. Among the ten 
sectional meetings will be those on Spanish 
and on High School Teaching of Modern 
Languages. Three lecturers, to be announced 
later, will, as at former Conferences, address 
the general sessions. 

The Fourth Conference drew an attendance 
of some 550 persons from 34 states and four 
foreign countries, who represented 219 insti- 
tutions and 26 languages. Lectures and papers, 
numbering 146, treated linguistic, literary, 
humane, social, historical, and pedagogical 
phases of thirteen different language areas. 


New World Spanish.—This famous Spanish 
language course, prepared by Henry Grattan 
Doyle and Francisco Aguilera, is now avail- 
able on 10 ten-inch 78 rpm and 20 seven-inch 
45 rpm nonbreakable records. The price for 
each of these RCA sets, about $22.00, in- 
cludes a textbook. 


Pacific Northwest Conference of Foreign 
Language Teachers.—The published proceed- 
ings of the Second Pacific Northwest Con- 
ference of Foreign Language Teachers, held 
in 1951 at the University of British Columbia, 
constitute an interesting addition to profes- 
sional literature. The bulletin contains copies 
of 26 papers delivered during the 4-day con- 
ference, together with reports of four work 
groups and summaries of general and business 
meetings. The Conference included the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, as 
well as Alberta and British Columbia. It was 
held in conjunction with meetings of the 
regional chapters of the AATF, AATG, and 
AATSP. In his address of welcome, Dr. 
Norman A. M. MacKenzie, President of the 
University of British Columbia, stated: “‘. . . 
the really important problem facing human 
beings today is that of living together in 
groups and in nations without resorting to 
violence, conflict and war. This problem is 





* Material for this department may be sent 
to Professor Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, Cal., or to the Editor. 


one in the field of human relations and can 
be dealt with only on the basis of understand- 
ing and knowledge and patient inquiry and 
effort. Here, those of you who are working in 
the field of language play a most important 
role, for language is far and away the most 
important tool or device which human beings 
have at their disposal for any and every 
purpose.” 

The Proceedings may be obtained for one 
dollar from the Bookstore, University} of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 


The Value of Modern Foreign Language 
Study.— With this title the Univ. of Georgia 
Institute of Modern Foreign Languages has 
reprinted three addresses given at the Institute 
in January 1951 by John C. Staton, Vice 
President of the Coca-Cola Company ; Colonel 
M. K. Deichelmann, Director of Education, 
Air University, Maxwell Air Field; and 
Thomas J. Hamilton, Chief of the N. Y. 
Times Bureau at UN Headquarters. There is 
also a summary of the address by Dr. Guy 
Snavely, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. All the addresses are 
excellent and authoritative backing for our 
cause. Bulletin of the Univ. of Georgia, Serial 
No. 1030. September, 1951. 25 pp. 


The Study of Foreign Languages Today.— 
Here is a well-planned and persuasive sum- 
mary of the many good reasons for studying 
a foreign language. The booklet is intended for 
the use of guidance counselors in schools and 
colleges, and every Spanish teacher should be 
sure that the counselor in his school has a 
copy. Madison: Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, General Series No. 2988, August, 
1951. 28 pp. 


Conversational Spanish in Grade Schools of 
El Paso.—“It will be a trial balloon,” said 
Dr. Mortimer Brown, Superintendent of 
Schools in E] Paso, Texas, with reference to 
his plan for the introduction of Spanish in 
the grade schools this year. 

The plan: A person with a thorough, usable 
knowledge of Spanish as it is spoken along 
the border will go into each first-grade room 
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that is composed predominantly of Anglo- 
American children for two 15-minute periods 
a week as a guest of the teacher and children. 
He will refrain from speaking in English dur- 
ing these periods and will attempt to interest 
the children in conversing with him and with 
their classmates about such common everyday 
topics as mother, father, brothers, sisters, 
playmates, food, animals, colors, and num- 
bers. No grades are to be given. “We do not 
want the child to feel that he is being sub- 
jected to a lesson, but rather we want to have 
him feel that he is engaged in a pleasurable 
and interesting experience,” Dr. Brown ex- 
plained. The teacher will not leave the room 
but will remain as the teacher of the group, 
although in most instances she will be only an 
interested auditor and spectator. All visits of 
the Spanish speaker are to appear casual and 
informal, every effort being made to keep the 
children from feeling that they are under any 
pressure. 

If the plan is successful after experimenta- 
tion with first-grade children for one year it 
may then be expanded to include other chil- 
dren of elementary schools. The El Paso 
newspapers have given considerable publicity 
to the experiences of children, parents, and 
teachers in carrying out the new plan. 


Gifts Commemorate Fourth Centenary.—To 
commemorate the four hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the national universities of 
Mexico and Peru, an exhibit of materials re- 
lating to these institutions was presented in 
the Library of Congress from October 18 to 
December 30, 1951. The universities being 
honored by the exhibit sent a number of 
books for display, some of which were gifts 
from them to the Library. The National 
University of Mexico gave the following 
books, which will remain in the Hispanic 
collections of the Library of Congress: Vida y 
Costumbres de la Universidad de Mézico by 
Vicente T. Mendoza, La Iglesia y Convento 
de San Agustin by Manuel Romero de Terre- 
ros, and La Idea del Descubrimiento de América 
by Edmundo O’Gorman. The National Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in Lima presented 19 
publications to the Library for the exhibition. 
Among them are Diccionario Histérico Crono- 
légico de la Universidad Real y Pontificia de 
San Marcos (Tomo 1) by Luis A. Eguiguren 


and La Universidad Nacional Mayor de San 
Marcos en el IV Centenario de la Fundacién. 

One of the rare books lent by the National 
University of Mexico was Didlogo de Doctrina 
Cristiana, en la Lengua de Mechuacdn by Fray 
Maturino Gilberti, published in 1559 and 
considered to be the most outstanding exam- 
ple of press work by Juan Pablos, the first 
printer of Mexico and of the Americas whose 
work has survived. Other books borrowed for 
the exhibit include Recognitio, Summularum, 
written by the first professor of theology of 
the University of Mexico, Alonso de la Vera- 
cruz, in 1554; Crénica de la Orden de N.P.S. 
Agustin en las Provincias de la Nueva Espafia, 
written by Juan de Grijalva in 1624 and 
containing a chapter dealing with the opening 
of the Royal University of Mexico in 1553, 
two years after Charles V’s grant of a charter; 
and Vocabulario en Lengua Castellana y 
Mezicana written by Alonso de Molina in 
1571 and for 300 years recognized as the best 
Spanish-Nahuatl dictionary. 

Pertinent materials from the Library’s 
collections of printed books, periodicals, 
manuscripts, photographs, and sound record- 
ings and pictures of the two universities were 
included in the show. Among several items 
on the early history of the National University 
of San Marcos from the Edward 8S. Harkness 
Collection in the Manuscripts Division of the 
Library were three viceregal documents: an 
announcement by Viceroy Toledo of an en- 
dowment to the University, dated April 23, 
1577; a letter from the Viceroy Martin 
Enriquez to the council of the frontier town 
of Guamanga transmitting a royal decree of 
September 19, 1581, regarding the establish- 
ment of a chair of the general Indian language; 
and a license from the Viceroy Marqués de 
Montesclaros, issued June 16, 1614, granting 
permission to the Royal College of San Felipe 
and San Marcos to arbitrate with the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos concerning a claim for 
damages. 


Teacher Certification Requirements in the 
United States.—Persons interested in teacher 
education and in the improvement of stand- 
ards will find very useful information in A 
Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States by W. 
Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. for 70 cents. Drawn from this Manual 
is a leaflet called “Tabular Summary of 
Teacher Certification Requirements in the 
United States” which may be secured free 
upon request of Dr. W. Earl Armstrong, 
Associate Chief for Teacher Education, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, U. 8. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. In the 
leaflet are four tables which summarize the 
requirements for certain types of certificates 
for teachers in each state. 


Film Strips with Spanish Script.—A series 
of nine teaching film strips in the Spanish 
language has been produced in color under 
the direction of Gwendolyn Giltner, Chairman 
of the Language Department of South Shore 
High School, Chicago. In each film strip the 
language is introduced in complete thoughts 
through the use of narrative and cartoons. 
English symbols are not used. The strips are 
available separately or in sets from the Bond 
Slide Company, 68 West Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Illinois. A printed teaching guide 
is included with each set. 


Catalogue of Pan American Union Publica- 
tions.—A 28-page list of books, periodicals, 
and pamphlets available for distribution by 
the Pan American Union may be obtained 
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upon request from the Publications and Pro- 
motion Section of the Union, 19th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Most of the materials are printed in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 
Many of these publications are useful to 
teachers and students of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, not only for the practice they afford in 
the language but also for their great variety 
and quantity of interesting current informa- 
tion about all the American republics. 


Audio-visual aids.—Dr. José Sanchez, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago, is in 
charge of a new department in The Modern 
Language Journal devoted to visual aids, 
radio news, television information, phono- 
graph recordings, maps, and related subjects. 
All language teachers are invited to make 
known to him their interests and needs in 
these fields. 


Portuguese for Children.—A colorful 8-page 
magazine called Lusitas is published monthly 
by the Comissariado Nacional da Mocidade 
Portuguesa Feminina in Lisbon, Portugal. 
Puzzles, comic strips, poems, stories, and 
historical episodes, all profusely illustrated in 
color, make up the content. Individual or 
quantity orders can be arranged through the 
Editor, Maria Estréla Portilheiro Monteiro, 
Rua Artilharia Um, 105, Lisboa. 


Conducted by the Eprror 











Martinez Sterna, GREGORIO, Suefio de una 
Noche de Agosto. Edited by Donald Deven- 
ish Walsh. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1952. 189 pp. (107 pp. of text ) $1.95. 
Mr. Walsh states clearly in the Preface of 

this new edition of a contemporary classic 

his reasons for making the edition, and sug- 
gests the value of the contribution he is 
making: “‘Suefio de una Noche de Agosto is an 
extremely amusing comedy, and I have used 
it with great success for many years... . But 

I have found that now and then a thick patch 

of linguistic difficulties resulted in excessive 

vocabulary thumbing, and made the student 
lose momentum, interest, and an appreciation 


of the fun’ (p. 9). Such “patches” the editor 
has eliminated completely, or explained in 
the Notes. In no case is there any awkward- 
ness in the text. Mr. Walsh has speeded up 
the action by pruning a few of the phrases of 
Maria Pepa, the garrulous servant. As the 
editor says, these phrases are very amusing 
in colloquial Spanish, but not so amusing to 
American students. In any case they have no 
real importance in the development of the 
action. 

From Mr. Walsh’s eagerness to speed up 
the action it can be guessed that his Notes 
are abundant, and the language is lively, if 
not indeed racy: Digo, “I’m telling you, You 
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bet”? (p. 126); éCémo tu? “What do you 
mean, you?” (p. 127); @ ver si te caes, “‘obvi- 
ously not ‘let’s see if you fall,’ but ‘be careful 
not to fall’” (p. 128); traje de Eva “(Eve’s 
costume), her birthday suit” (p. 130). Since 
there are so many notes, even for points not 
very difficult, Mr. Walsh’s edition can be 
read quite early in a Spanish course, probably 
by the third semester in college. 

Many teachers will consider the editor’s 
numerous exercises the most valuable part of 
his work. There are the usual cuestionarios, 
vocabulary-building sections that require the 
student to define words in Spanish and to 
supply synonyms and opposites, and a section 
on idioms to be used in complete sentences. 
There are fifteen pages of such exercises, a 
variety and an abundance to satisfy the most 
exacting of drilling masters. 

The vocabulary, with a few stated excep- 
tions, is complete, and it exemplifies, as has 
already been pointed out for the Notes, the 
unusual capacity of the editor for accuracy 
and colorful interpretation: caballerito, “‘nice 
young gentleman’’; es una gracia, “‘it’s wonder- 
ful”; no hay de qué, “surely”; maridito, 
“hubby.” 

What more can a reviewer say of this new 
edition of the Suefio? The text is clear, the 
printing is easily read. No misprints were 
found. It can be predicted that this edition 
will soon take its rightful place as a normal 
part of the second-year Spanish course. Cer- 
tainly the play will interest teachers and 
students as long as anyone is interested in 
women’s individual ways of discovering love. 
Georgetown College Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 


Sacks, Norman P., Spanish for Beginners. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1951. 
xili, 256 pp. $3.00. 

This new addition to the list of Spanish 
grammars for first-year students shows un- 
mistakable evidence of having been prepared 
with painstaking carefulness. There are 
twenty lessons, each consisting of Modismos 
y frases, a reading section in Spanish, a section 
on grammar, Ejercicios in Spanish and in 
English, and a Vocabulario. Beginning with 
Leccién sexta, a brief selection of Spanish or 
Spanish American poetry closes each lesson. 
A Repaso follows each fifth lesson, and there 
is a Repaso general based on all twenty 
lessons. There is an Appendix of regular and 
irregular verbs, and an “Appendix of English 


Grammatical Terms with Illustrations.” Span- 
ish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies, 
and an unusually inclusive Index complete 
this compact volume. 

Many excellent features are incorporated 
in Professor Sacks’ grammar. His preliminary 
“Suggestions for Study” should prove very 
helpful to students, if used conscientiously. 
The two introductory lessons have novel and 
interesting innovations to commend them. 
The first offers useful lists of “Spanish Words 
in English,” “English Words of Spanish 
Origin,” “English Slang of Spanish Origin,” 
and “Town Names of Spanish Origin in the 
United States.” The second introductory 
lesson has pronunciation exercises based on 
pertinent information concerning Spain and 
Latin America. The Modismos y frases head- 
ing the lessons are, in general, well chosen and 
enhance the attractiveness of presentation. 
The “General Observations” sections in the 
review lessons are of practical value, and they 
are done with a conciseness indicative of con- 
siderable thought expended in their prepara- 
tion. The grammatical treatment is competent 
and clear in the majority of the twenty 
lessons. A noteworthy case in point is the 
explanation of the uses of the preterite and 
the imperfect indicative tenses, in Leccién 
doce. 

The perfect beginning Spanish grammar 
has never been written, for quite obvious 
reasons. Consequently, it is to be expected 
that a few objections may be made tothe 
present text. No mention is made of the double 
stress found in -mente adverbs, a quite common 
and regrettable omission in most Spanish 
grammars. The treatment of ser and estar, in 
Leccién tercera, appears inadequate to the 
reviewer. It is unfortunate that the author 
seems not to have taken into consideration 
the investigations of these verbs by the 
Messrs. Bull and Crespo. No student of 
Spanish grammar can afford to ignore the 
findings of these two scholars, although he is 
not compelled to accept them in their entirety. 

Leccién sexta, section 38 d), mentions the 
fact that object pronouns are attached to 
infinitives. Why were present participles and 
affirmative commands ignored? One wonders 
also about the failure to indicate, in this con- 
nection, that the written accent on the verb 
is obligatory, if otherwise the stress would be 
changed by the addition of the object pronoun 
or pronouns. The reviewer might have 
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wished, too, that English translations of the 
verbs in their different tenses had been sup- 
plied in the “Appendix of Verbs.”’ 

The all-around excellence of this text, how- 
ever, is evident. In addition to the other 
pleasing and useful features previously con- 
sidered, the “Appendix of English Grammati- 
cal Terms with Illustrations” should not be 
overlooked. This section merits a heartfelt 
cheer of appreciation from those teachers who 
have long deplored the amount of time neces- 
sarily spent on English grammar in Spanish 
classes! 

Ropert AVRETT 
The University of Tennessee 


Rogers, Paut, and AvuGusto CENTENO, 
Patterns of Spanish Conversation. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. 120 pp. 
$1.20. 

Pocket-sized Patterns of Spanish Conversa- 
tion is divided into four parts. Part One con- 
tains 100 dialogs of four or five lines each on 
some topic applicable to daily life. The idio- 
matic English equivalent of the Spanish 
dialogs appears on the left-hand pages, thus 
obviating the necessity of an end vocabulary. 
Pen-and-ink sketches of a character called 
Don Pompilio occur at intervals on the left- 
hand pages accompanying two jokes concern- 
ing him on the right-hand pages. English 
translations of the jokes are at the end of the 
book. 

Part Two begins on page 52 and supplies 
drills in dialog on some important problems 
of Spanish inflection, mainly those involving 
sentences with two object pronouns. The 
authors point out the importance of inflection 
and the necessity of pronouncing such groups 
as se lo dijo, se me escapé and se le olvidé as a 
single unit. These drills are, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, one of the most helpful and 
important features of the little book. 

Part Three consists of typical dialogs from 
10 to 35 lines in length which might take 
place between a tourist and a native of some 
Spanish-speaking country in such places as 
stations, post offices, banks, restaurants, ho- 
tels, and barbershops. 

Part Four, a list of parliamentary forms in 
Spanish with English translation, should be 
of special interest to Spanish clubs. 

The format of the book is attractive to 
students and there are few typographical 
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errors, mainly the omission of accents on the 
demonstrative pronouns on pages 27, 83, 105 
and 113. 

The title is a happy one, for any imaginary 
dialog is but a pattern of what may possibly 
be said in a given situation. The reviewer 
agrees heartily with the authors’ statement 
in the preface that “Spanish conversation can 
be learned in the classroom. But it must be 
learned.” 

This volume should be helpful to the high- 
school or college student in attaining the 
ability to speak and understand spoken 
Spanish. 

EstHerR R. Brown 
Austin High School, El Paso, Texas 


Pirraro, Jonn M., and ALEXANDER GREEN, 
Curso Moderno de Espafiol. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1951. Illustrated. xviii, 602 
pp. $2.88. 

The authors characterize this book as “‘a 
combined reader and grammar .. . designed 
to meet the needs of the beginner in a com- 
plete foundation course. In it the spoken 
language is the nucleus around which each 
lesson is developed.” 

There are twenty-six preliminary or pre- 
paratory lessons containing conversational 
material. All or a part of these may be studied 
prior to the first of the sixty regular lessons. 
The Conversaciones of the lessons proper pro- 
vide an abundance of speech patterns. With 
sixty or more of these, the authors are justi- 
fied in saying that the oral approach is 
emphasized throughout the entire book. 

In addition to the Conversaciones there are 
in every lesson reading selections dealing with 
the history, geography, and life of Spain and 
Spanish America. These selections are short, 
usually ten to fifteen lines, with about eight 
new words and idioms listed in the corre- 
sponding vocabulary. This simplicity of text 
with a light vocabulary load is a feature of 
the text. 

Another unusual feature is a single line of 
cultural information at the bottom of each 
page. One is intrigued by the great variety of 
facts given in these. Some are repeated 
several times, perhaps in order to promote 
learning by repetition; however, a more 
careful selection could have been made for 
this purpose. The item that pulque is a drink 
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of Mexico is found on four pages, and no 
mention is made of the great Benito Judérez. 

In each lesson there are six or more exer- 
cises for drill; in each case the first is an oral 
review of the previous lesson. The Ejercicio 
de Invencién, used in a few instances, is 
especially good for vocabulary building. More 
exercises designed to stimulate conversation 
and self-expression should have been included. 
The achievement tests at the end of each 
group of ten lessions will be helpful, also the 
graphic tabulation of grammar covered in the 
preceding ten lessons. 

As to grammar, it has been limited to one 
major and one minor principle in each lesson. 
This gradual introduction should result in 
more satisfactory retention. 

The numerous drawings by Gino Carpen- 
teri are lively and attractive. 

Finally, a wealth of material is included so 
that selections may be made without break- 
ing the continuity of development. Whatever 
may be the aim of the teacher, this will be 
found a teachable book. 

Roserta Kine 
W. H. Adamson High School, Dallas, Texas 


Pérez Gautpés, Benito, Marianela. Edited 
by Nicholson B. Adams. New York: Ginn, 
1951. x, 197 pp. Illustrations. Paper. $1.75. 
Marianela is the romantic story of the 

blind youth Pablo and of Nela, the devoted 
but deformed waif who guides him about the 
mines of Socartes. Pablo knows of Nela only 
that she is beautifully kind and tender; the 
drama and its tragic resolution come when his 
sight is restored and when Nela fears that he, 
seeing her outward ugliness, will spurn her 
devotion. 

The sentimental charm of the story has 
made it one of the most popular Spanish 
novels ever edited for the use of American 
students. There has been no new text edition 
of the work for several years, and the J. P. W. 
Crawford edition, originally published by 
Ginn, now appears in a thorough and scholarly 
revision by Professor Adams. 

The most striking feature of the new edition 
is the arrangement of the text on the page, 
which, being wider than it is deep, leaves half 
its width for marginal (not foot) notes on 
difficult words and constructions. The number 
of these notes has been substantially increased 
in the present edition. 
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Each of the twenty chapters has a set of 
exercises: idiom study, questions, and English 
sentences for translation. There is a complete 
end-vocabulary, which includes irregular-verb 
stems. 

My only suggestions for improving the 
present edition in a later printing would be 
to reverse the position of marginal notes and 
text on the page, so that the text would be 
on the outside half, which would make for 
easier reading, and to arrange the notes so 
that they appear directly opposite the line of 
text to which they refer. 

Donatp D. WaLsk 
The Choate School 


Nervo, Amapo, Sus mejores cuentos. Edited 
by Luis Leal. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1951. xxviii, 149 pp. $1.75. 

Although a few of Amado Nervo’s stories 
have been already made available for class- 
room use in different texts, the present collec- 
tion is, to the best of my knowledge, the first 
attempt to bring together in a single volume a 
fairly large number (fifteen) of his best 
stories. In doing so, Professor Leal has done a 
real service to teachers and students of 
Spanish. 

The editor tells us in his preface (vl-vii) 
that few changes have been made in the 
original text of the stories (some “non-essential 
descriptive passages and digressions have been 
deleted; with one or two exceptions, no sub- 
stitutions have been made in the text”) and 
all words and idioms not in the Keniston list 
are translated at the bottom of the first page 
on which they occur. The entire vocabulary 
of the text proper is included in the vocabu- 
lary (pp. 109-149). Professor Leal has included 
an Introduccién (pp. viii-xxi) in Spanish in 
which he gives a succint but clear picture of 
Nervo’s life and works. Here also we find the 
difficult and unusual words and idioms trans- 
lated at the bottom of the page, but they are 
not included in the vocabulary at the back of 
the book. A selected bibliography (pp. xxii-— 
xxiii) adds to the usefulness of the text. 

The text proper with its fifteen stories (pp. 
1-95), which vary in length from four to eight 
pages, is designed for use at the end of the 
first year or possibly as the starting text in 
the second year; the place where it can be 
best used will depend on the length and con- 
tent of the more elementary course. All the 
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stories are interesting; they offer a wide va- 
riety and field of interest and I am sure that 
any teacher and class will enjoy using them. 

Exercises for each story include a cuestio- 
nario, a list of sentences or phrases involving 
difficult constructions or a list of words to be 
translated into English or to be used in sen- 
tences, and a final exercise that varies from 
story to story and offers wide variety: words 
to be used in sentences, subjects for Spanish 
compositions, and grammar exercises. Prop- 
erly used, they should be of real value to the 
student and to the teacher. Several of the 
stories have excellent illustrations; they could 
also provide exercise material. 

The book is a welcome addition to the 
texts available for use at the late first- or 
early second-year level. Well printed and 
bound, carefully and conscientiously edited, 
it deserves wide use in high-school and college 
classes. 

Wituram Marion MILLER 
Miami University 


BrENAN, GeraLp, The Face of Spain. New 
York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1951. ix, 310 
pp. $3.75. 

Gerald Brenan is an Englishman, a percep- 
tive and enthusiastic student of Spanish 
literature, art, and politics, and a former 
resident of Malaga. His Spanish Labyrinth, 
published in 1943, will be remembered as an 
informed and dispassionate story of the events 
that preceded the Franco dictatorship. 

The present work is the diary of a recent 
journey that Mr. and Mrs. Brenan took 
through central and southern Spain. One of 
the objectives of the journey was a return to 
their home in Churriana, a few miles south- 
west of Maélaga, and they found the house and 
garden in excellent condition, still admirably 
tended by the Spanish couple in whose care 
they had left them thirteen years before. 

Mr. Brenan planned to write a travel diary 
about Spain, its landscapes and towns, its 
painting and architecture, its culture and its 
people. A good part of the book is filled with 
his shrewd and sympathetic word-pictures: 
the waiters in his hotel, who move with the 
torero’s litheness and the ballet dancer’s pre- 
cision and who “‘put a certain solemn operatic 
air into every gesture.” He contrasts the 
“brainless, ecstatic faces” of Zurbardn’s por- 
traits with the intellectual gravity of those by 
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FE] Greco, on whose figures falls “the steely, 
morgue-like light of the visionary, who found 
no use for the splendid Spanish sun.” The 
author, however, very conscious of this 
splendor, fills his pages with impressions of 
the sun-lit beauty of Spain. He is no ordinary 
tourist, gazing with indiscriminate wonder and 
admiration. For him, the Mosque of Cérdoba 
is the most original and most beautiful build- 
ing in Spain, filled with peace and harmony 
and with a sense that the warmth and richness 
of Nature and the instinctive life of man are 
pure because they have been willed by God. 
By contrast, in the elegantly baroque church 
of San Francisco in Priego, with its heavy 
barbaric gold and twisting retablos and rejas 
and the “absurd but charming bric-&-brac on 
the altars,” he can not help thinking how 
gaudy and unattractive Saint Francis would 
have found it. There is a masterly appraisal 
of Spanish baroque as an art of propaganda 
that leaves the beholder confused, exalted, 
astonished, a passive recipient rather than an 
active participant in the service of the Mass. 

Since the author knows Spanish well, he 
can talk to the people, a privilege denied to 
some authors of books on Spain. And from 
Mr. Brenan’s many conversations have come 
fresh and striking observations on the Spanish 
character. In the face of the almost complete 
indifference to Géngora which he found in 
Cérdoba, the poet’s native city, he says: “I 
suspect that at bottom no Spaniard really 
believes that there are such people as great 
men, or, if he does believe it, he resents it. If 
he cared to take the trouble, he thinks, he 
could do as well or better himself.” 

Mr. Brenan did not contemplate writing a 
political book, but, as he says, it was almost 
impossible to engage any Spaniard in con- 
versation without discussing or at least hear- 
ing about the poverty and corruption of the 
Franco regime. The author’s basic sympathies 
are clearly with the Spanish Republic, but he 
knows Spain deeply enough to know that no 
man—and no political party or faction or 
regime—is wholly good or evil. 

The poverty is appalling; women walk the 
streets “dressed in rags that had never been 
women’s clothes—potato sacks, scraps of 
Army blanket, moldering remains of soldiers’ 
greatcoats—with their legs and faces caked 
in dirt which they no longer troubled to wash 
off.... Were these Spaniards? we asked. 
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Were these members of that proud and modest 
race for whom twelve years ago even a stock- 
ingless leg was regarded as an iniquity? No, 
they were a pariah class, though the family 
of ordinary day laborers who, I was told, 
never entered a church or married or baptised 
their children because they could neither pay 
the priest’s fees nor cover their bodies suffi- 
ciently.” In a southern village, when rain 
ends a drought, the laborers, forced to stop 
work for a few days, find themselves with 
nothing to eat. “At once children and old 
people began to appear at the door, asking 
for money for bread. What sort of an agricul- 
ture is this when a couple of days’ rain reduces 
every laborer’s family to such straits? Behind 
it lie centuries of bad organization and heart- 
lessness.”’ 

The black market is the only business in 
the country that flourishes. The little fellows 
get caught, but not the big fellows in the 
Army and the Falange, who do their thieving 
on a grand scale. The Spaniards, lacking a 
sense of equity, live by a tribal system and 
feel a moral duty to favor their friends at the 
expense of the State. ‘This is the first law of 
the land, and it was as much observed during 
the rule of the Republic as it is today.” “The 
Spaniards are great destroyers. Is it their 
pride that makes them so despise all the 
detail and humdrum of daily life? Nothing is 
good enough for them—that is the first stage 
of their immense egoism; in the second stage 
nothing is any good at all, since life and the 
world do not last forever. Todo o nada. It is 
this attitude that has made both Spanish 
fanaticism and Spanish mysticism.” 

One of the most moving chapters, which 
was first published in The New Yorker, de- 
scribes a search for the burial place of Garcia 
Lorca in Granada, a search made more diffi- 
cult by mutual accusations of Clericals and 
Falangists as to the responsibility for the 
crime. The author was finally able to see the 
barranco at Viznar where, in all probability, 
the poet had dug his grave and stood for the 
last time looking up “as the dawn rose in 
brightening circles in the sky and the cock- 
crows floated up from the plain like their own 
echoes. I picked a blue grape hyacinth, the 
only flower growing there among the rushes, 
and came away. Ay amor que se fué y no vino! 
Ay amor que se fué por el aire!” 

The Face of Spain is a noble book, written 
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with superb artistry, complete integrity, and 
deep emotion by a man whose love for Spain 
does not blind him to her defects or to her 
tragic state today. 
The Choate School Donatp D. WatsH 
Wuevus, A. Curtis, ed., The Caribbean at 

Mid-Century. Gainesville: University of 

Florida Press, 1951. 284 pp. $4.00. 

In the present state of world affairs the 
official and popular concern of the United 
States has shifted strongly to such areas as 
the Far East and the Near East with a rela- 
tive neglect of the more immediate neighbor- 
hood of Latin America. In view of the con- 
spicuous position which this nearer region 
occupied in the governmental and general 
mind so short a while ago, its relatively 
subordinate place today is to be deplored as 
at least psychologically unsound and perhaps 
nationally short-sighted. In pleasing contrast 
to this present attitude the University of 
Florida at Gainesville stands forth as an 
institution which puts knowledge and under- 
standing of Latin America, and particularly 
the Caribbean area, high in the scale of its 
educational objectives. An important agency 
of this enlightened policy is its School of 
Latin American Studies, operating at the 
graduate level of instruction under the experi- 
enced directorship of Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, 
until recently of the George Washington 
University, where he was extremely effective 
in promoting Latin American studies, as evi- 
denced by a valuable series of publications 
appearing in the 1930’s. 

In December, 1950, a well organized and 
broadly represented Conference was convened 
at Gainesville whose general topic of discussion 
was “The Caribbean at Mid-Century.” The 
work under review is a collection of papers 
and lectures read and delivered on that occa- 
sion. These nineteen contributions are ar- 
ranged in six groups entitled: Inter-American 
Relations of the Caribbean Area; Economic 
and Geographical Problems of the Caribbean 
Area; Agricultural Problems of the Caribbean 
Area; Sociological and Anthropological Prob- 
lems of the Caribbean Area; Political and 
Historical Problems of the Caribbean Area; 
and Language and Literature of the Caribbean 
Area. Together these discourses and papers 
offer a finely balanced and comprehensive 
picture of the Latin American mainland which 
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fringes and the islands which dot the Carib- 
bean sea. 

It is customary for reviewers to characterize 
such collections of essays and articles as 
“‘uneven in quality,”’ which often as not really 
means the writer’s own unevenness of interest 
in the various fields represented quite as much 
as the varying quality of the contributions. It 
can be said here that all the nineteen papers 
and talks reproduced in this volume add greatly 
to the knowledge of the layman and probably 
specialists will find rewarding reading in nearly 
all of them. Readers of Hispania presumably 
will find the section on Language and Litera- 
ture closest to their specialized knowledge and 
interest, and all four papers composing this 
part of the Conference proceedings are valu- 
able and illuminating treatments. To this 
reviewer the extended essay of Dr. Crow “An 
Interpretation of Caribbean Society through 
Literature,” and Sr. Portuondo’s “Caribbean 
Literary Themes in the Last Fifty Years” 
were especially informing. 

Cross-disciplinary compilations as rounded 
and balanced as The Caribbean at Mid-Century 
are extraordinarily useful to every true student 
of the life, people, and problems of a region, 
and the understanding of specialists and lay 
public will be greatly advanced by them, 
particularly if the technical jargons of each 
related discipline are eschewed, as is largely 
the case in the present instance. 

Irvine A. Leonarp 
University of Michigan 


MeNE=NDEz Privat, RamOn, Origenes del 
espafiol: Estado lingiiistico de la Peninsula 
Ibérica hasta el siglo XI. 3* edicién muy 
corregida y adicionada. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe (Obras Completas de R. Menéndez 
Pidal, vit), 1950. Paper. xv, 592 pp. 175 
pesetas. 

Romance philologists in general and Span- 
ish philologists in particular are eminently 
gratified with the publication of the long- 
expected, revised edition of the Origenes. For 
guidance in correcting the basic text (largely 
reprinted from the 1929 edition) Sr. Menéndez 
Pidal acknowledges the contributions of the 
principal reviewers of his first two editions: 
H. Keniston, F. Kriiger, C. C. Marden, A. 
Meillet, A. Castro, W. von Wartburg, E. 
Staaff, A. M. Espinosa, P. Bohigas, E. Seifert, 
and G. 8. Colin (p. x). Although the new 
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Origenes contains only thirteen more pages 
than the 1926 edition and only one more than 
that of 1929, there is no correspondence left 
between the old and new pagination. This 
non-correspondence reflects many more sig- 
nificant changes (p. xi) than the merely 
mechanical lengthening of lines in the text 
and reduction of type-size in the footnotes 
and Indice alfabético. It actually reflects the 
fact that crucial additions to the content of 
the new book render the old editions com- 
pletely obsolete. Much additional documen- 
tary evidence has been adduced (especially 
from Miguel Asin’s Glosario de voces romances 
registradas por un botdnico anénimo hispano- 
musulmdn, siglos XI-XII, Madrid-Granada, 
1943). A number of material additions are 
credited to Rafael Lapesa. In accordance with 
recent scholarly developments Menéndez 
Pidal has also reworked and expanded his 
treatment of f > h, of the relationship be- 
tween Spanish and Southern Italian dialects, 
and of lexical geography. The most extensive 
improvement in the book is a brand-new 
feature (contributed in collaboration by R. 
Lapesa, M. Muiioz Cortés, A. Galmés, and 
D. Catalén): the Indice alfabético supplied 
as an appendix. 

This glossary-index opens up a lexical 
goldmine by making the vast vocabulary, 
dispersed illustratively throughout the text, 
now readily accessible to convenient, efficient 
reference or consultation for the first time in 
the history of this monumental linguistic 
treatise. Menéndez Pidal says his labor of 
revision was considerably facilitated by the 
Ziirich scholar Ernst Oberhinsli’s complete 
critical index of all the words studied in the 
1929 edition of the Origenes. Changes in the 
content and pagination of the third edition, 
however, precluding the direct inclusion of 
Oberhiinsli’s index as an appendix to the 
present volume, necessitated the preparation 
of the new—but somewhat less detailed— 
index mentioned above (p. xi). Some idea of 
the immensity of the vocabulary treated by 
Menéndez Pidal may be gathered from the 
dimensions of the Indice: it covers forty 
pages, four columns of words in fine print per 
page, and comprises some nine thousand 
entries. The numbers following each word 
refer to the sections and paragraphs where 
the item is cited or discussed, and to coordi- 
nate such references to page-location every 
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page of the text carries at the top a specifica- 
tion both of section(s) and of paragraph(s) 
treated thereon. All readers will appreciate 
the utilitarian efficiency of these reference 
aids, especially since the accuracy of the list- 
ings promises high reliability. As a matter of 
fact, the reviewer’s spot-check has discovered 
only two words whose actual location in the 
text does not coincide exactly with the refer- 
ence alleged in the index. Any such mis- 
references will, of course, require the reader 
to resort to occasional page-thumbing to find 
the elusive items (cf. morzello, 192; luefie 493). 
Photographic reproductions of sample folios 
from the Glosas and cartularios have been 
deleted from the new edition. In compensation, 
the text is embellished by an abundance of 
pertinent linguistic maps: some are enlarged, 
improved, and modernized forms of previous 
illustrations, others are complete innovations. 
The publication of this volume represents 
one more distinguished addition to the many 
masterful contributions to fundamental phil- 
ological knowledge which we owe to the in- 
comparable scholarship of that great Spaniard, 
don Ramén Menéndez Pidal. To him must 
be credited the greatest modern accomplish- 
ments in the study of Old Spanish, either 
directly because of the work he has done or 
indirectly because of the work he has inspired. 
Vicror R. B. OELscHLAGER 

University of Southern California 


CasALDUERO, Joaquin, Vida y Obra de Galdés 
(1848-1920), nueva edicién aumentada, 
Biblioteca Roménica Hispdnica. Madrid: 
Editorial Gredos, [1951]. 273 pp. 50 ptas. 
Attention is called to this “nueva edicién 

aumentada” for neither its newness nor its 

increase in size. American readers have now 
for several years been able to consult Casal- 
duero’s comprehensive and “philosophical” 
study of Galdés in the 1943 edition issued by 

Losada in Buenos Aires. And the enlargement 

of the present edition consists only of the 

reprinting in appendices of three articles 
previously published in this country: “Maria- 
nela y De L’Intelligence de Taine,” PMLA, 

L (Sept., 1935), 929-931; “Auguste Comte y 

Marianela,” Smith College Studies in Modern 

, xxi (Oct., 1939-July, 1940), 10- 

25; and “Significado y forma de Misericordia,” 

PMLA, urx (Dec., 1944), 1104-1110. Indeed, 

it is to be regretted that no suggestion of their 
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earlier appearance is made in the present 
edition; and even the note (p. 267) to the 
extensive “Bibliografia” (pp. 259-267) that 
“todas las indicaciones bibliogrdficas poste- 
riores a 1938 fueron agregadas por los editores 
argentinos de la 1* edicién’”’ does not mitigate 
the disappointment that nothing has been 
added since, leaving the impression that, even 
granted the selective nature of the bibliog- 
raphy, nothing of major importance has 
happened in eight years—which is to overlook 
the valuable contributions of Berkowitz, 
Sainz de Robles, Eoff, and others. 

But Casalduero’s book is a very important 
study, as was universally recognized by re- 
viewers of the first edition; it is no less so now. 

The special values of this edition are that 
it is published in Spain and for the literary 
public of Galdés’ own patria. In Franco’s 
Spain of 1943, this book could hardly have 
seen the light—because of its subject, if for 
no other reason discoverable by a complexly 
intolerant censorship. Now, and for the first 
time, Spaniards can become acquainted with 
a highly significant study by a fellow Spaniard 
of one of the greatest of all fellow Spaniards 
without the need of having recourse to a for- 
eign publication. This is of the greatest sig- 
nificance both for the knowledge of Galdés in 
contemporary Spain and for the promise it 
extends for the future of Galdés studies as 
well as publications there. 

This appearance of a study of Galdés is by 
no means the first sign of some liberalization 
in the publication field in Spain. The Sdinz de 
Robles de luxe edition of Galdés’ Obras com- 
pletas appeared in Madrid nearly ten years 
ago (Aguilar, 1941 and 1942; reviewed in 
Hispanic Review, xu [1944], 258-264), but 
the price was prohibitive of any wide sale at 
home, and just what public was, for this or 
other reasons, able to procure it one can 
hardly say. And the pages of the literary and 
scientific review Insula, since its inception 
in January 1946, betray critical criteria re- 
markably free from coercive prejudice and 
political or other ulterior motive. Neverthe- 
less, this Casalduero publication is a notable 
and a very vigorous step in the same direction, 
for which rejoicing is justified on all sides. 
Special congratulations are due not only the 
author but also Démaso Alonso, director of 
the recently inaugurated Biblioteca Romdnica 
Hisp4nica, a series which already includes, in 
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fact or in promise, besides this book of Ca- 
salduero and studies of Alonso himself, those 
of such distinguished Hispanic scholars as 
Peers, von Wartburg, Amado Alonso, Garcia 
de Diego, Spitzer, and others. Valeant omnes. 

Wituam H. SHorMAKER 
University of Kansas 


AGUILERA, Francisco, editor, Handbook of 
Latin American Studies: 1948. No. 14. 
Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of 
the Library of Congress. Charmion Shelby, 
Assistant Editor. Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1951. x, 317 pp. $7.50. 
With this number, and for the next two 

numbers, the University of Florida Press 
replaces the Harvard University Press as the 
publisher of these invaluable critical bibliog- 
raphies of books and articles in every field 
relating to Latin America: anthropology, art, 
economics, education, geography, govern- 
ment, history, international relations, labor 
and social welfare, language, literature, law, 
music, and philosophy. 

The present volume appears in the same 
calendar year as No. 13, and for this decrease 
in the understandable and inevitable time-lag 
we may thank the editors and the new pub- 
lisher. The new format is attractive and easier 
to read, and the price is a dollar less for a 
larger volume. 

The editors responsible for the sections of 
most immediate interest to our readers are 
Charles E. Kany: Spanish-American Lan- 
guage; Irving A. Leonard: Colonial Spanish- 
American Literature; Angel Flores, John A. 
Crow, Francisco Aguilera, and José Juan 
Arrom: Spanish American Literature of the 
19th and 20th Centuries; Ralph E. Dimmick: 
Brazilian Literature. In Spanish-American 
prose fiction, titles are included for 1947 
and 1948. 

Some idea of the labor involved in editing 
these volumes may be sensed from the fact 
that there are entries for nearly 3500 books 
and articles, and that many of the entries 
(and especially those in language and litera- 
ture) have critical summaries as well as 
bibliographical data. 
The Choate School Donatp D. Wats 
Le chansonnier e l d’Herberay des Essarts 

(XV® siécle). Edition précédée d’une étude 

historique par Charles V. Aubrun. Biblio- 
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théque de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes His- 

paniques, fascicule xxv. Bordeaux: Féret 

et Fils, 1951. Paper. exxii, 271 pp. 

Characteristic of the fifteenth century are 
the numerous collections of poetry which 
appeared under the title of cancioneros, such 
as those of Baena, Stifiga, Ofate-Castafieda. 
Among these is an anthology customarily 
identified with the name of the Hispanist 
Nicolas d’Herberay des Essarts, who came to 
acquire the manuscript. One may recall 
d’Herberay as the Frenchman who was 
charged by Francis I with the responsibility 
of translating the Amadis into French, 1540- 
50. It is to d’Herberay’s interesting Cancio- 
nero, originally compiled about 1463 (p. xi), 
that the distinguished editor of the Bulletin 
Hispanique, Dr. Charles V. Aubrun, has 
devoted his well-known talents to the end 
of producing a scholarly modern edition of the 
work (MS. Add. 33. 383 of the British Mu- 
seum). 

Aside from the excellent Introduction 
(which details a description of the manuscript 
and of the editor’s system of transcription, an 
historical analysis and literary appraisal of 
the date, attribution and contents of the col- 
lection, and a thorough survey of contem- 
porary background and parallels), the critical 
apparatus includes esthetic commentary and 
conclusions, abundant notes and variants to 
the prose and yerse portions of the text, and 
convenient indices of proper names, authors, 
and first-lines. Two pages of errata have been 
inserted on an unnumbered leaf inside the 
back cover. The general format of the book 
is attractive. The print is large and clear. 

One of the distinguishing features of the 
Cancionero de Herberay is the !- -e number of 
anonymous contributions founu in it (p. xi). 
Dr. Aubrun believes these to be the work of 
Mosén Hugo de Urries, who may also be the 
compiler of the anthology (pp. i, xiv). The 
three favorite themes upon which this poet 
dwelt and around which he arranged his 
selections are: “le congé amoureux, la douleur 
de la séparation, le bonheur de |l’amour con- 
jugal....”’ (p. xii). 

The text is composed of two hundred and 
nine parts: the first seven in prose, the re- 
maining two hundred and two in verse. In 
regard to the composition of the work, the 
editor summarizes as follows: “...le Chan- 
sonnier d’Herberay apparait comme la com- 
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pilation d’un poéte qui méla & ses propres 
compositions ...les morceaux préférés des 
poétes de son temps et de son milieu .. . et 
qui introduisit, pour gonfler son recueil, tout 
un autre Chansonnier antérieur d’une ving- 
taine d’années peut-étre, provenant de la Cour 
des Infants sous Jean II de Castille...” 
(p. xviii). Some idea of the poetic range and 
quality of the anthology may be gathered 
from a random sampling of the many authors 
included: Macias, Johan de Mena, Lope 
d’Estifiiga, Marqués de Santillana, Garcia de 
Padilla, Rodrigo Manrique, Rodriquez de la 
Cémara. Compared with the Baena and 
Stafiga collections Aubrun finds the Chan- 
sonnier d’Herberay to be “... plus riche en 
signification sociale et en vérité humaine. Car 
il se trouva, parmi les seigneurs lettrés de 
Navarre et d’Aragon, un amateur de poésie, 
l’auteur du recueil, pour qui l’histoire de ses 
amours valait la plus belle fable du monde” 
(p. exxii). 

Professor Aubrun is to be congratulated for 
his fine scholarship, lucid exposition, and 
careful editing. Thanks to his enterprise 
students of the Spanish Renaissance may now 
welcome to their stock of readily-available 
text material a dependable edition of another 
interesting and entertaining book. 

Victor R. B. OELscHLAGER 
University of Southern California 


AnpDERSON, RutH Martiupa, Spanish Costume: 
Extremadura. New York: Hispanic Society 
of America, 1951. vii, 334 pp. Map. 393 
photographs. $11.00. 

This is one of the most beautiful books I 
have ever seen. It is beautifully printed and 
bound, illustrated with nearly four hundred 
remarkably good black-and-white photo- 
graphs, and written with a distinction and 
scholarship that match the sumptuousness 
of the format. 

Miss Anderson is a member of the staff of 
The Hispanic Society and she has supple- 
mented all the data available to her in the 
Society’s files by two visits to Extremadura 
during which she and Frances Spalding, also 
a member of the staff, recorded with photo- 
graphs and words not only the costumes and 
the folk-arts but also the local color and his- 
tory and characteristics of the cities, towns, 
and countryside of this relatively unknown 


Spanish province. 


The result is a book filled with the visible, 
pictorial evidence of an extraordinarily rich 
and vigorous folk-art. The author has de- 
scribed each costume and has told the cireum- 
stances that led to its discovery and its photo- 
graphing, and through these descriptions, 
admirably phrased, we can share to an un- 
usual degree the author’s pleasure in her 
travels and contacts with the eztremefios. 

Whatever his degree of interest in costumes, 
no one with an interest in Spain could fail to 
derive pleasure and profit from this volume. 
The Choate School Donatp D. Wats# 


Martinez, José Luts, Literatura mexicana, 
siglo XX, 1910-1949. (Clasicos y modernos, 
creacién y critica literaria, 3 y 4.) 1* parte. 
México: Antigua Libreria Robredo. 1949. 
xv, 360 pp. 2* parte. 1950. 202 pp. 

The first of the two volumes by the young 
university professor and scholar José Luis 
Martinez contains a collection of essays—a 
number were published previously in literary 
journals and newspapers or appeared as pro- 
logues to books—written between 1941 and 
1949 about Mexican literature of the twentieth 
century. The opening essay seeks to present 
a panorama of the period under consideration, 
treating such diverse topics as the Ateneo and 
its members, the impact of the revolution, 
the generation of 1915, modernist prolon- 
gations, vanguardia literature, indigenous 
themes, regional literature, Spanish writers 
who sought refuge in Mexico, and literary 
journals. This chapter, along with two others, 
make obvious the fact that while a paucity 
of creative writing exists, the essay and literary 
criticism flourish, counting among their culti- 
vators such eminent figures as José Vas- 
concelos and Alfonso Reyes. The most sig- 
nificant study in the section on poetry is the 
one devoted to Ramén Lépez de Velarde, who 
only in recent years has come to be appre- 
ciated to the extent deserved. Winners of 
prizes (Lanz Duret, Ciudad de México) moti- 
vate in the main the section on the con- 
temporary novel. Characteristics of this 
genre are marked realism, anti-intellectualism, 
and independence of criterion. Martinez 
laments the scarcity of fiction which fails to 
depict some other side of Mexican life besides 
tragedy and wretchedness. This volume, as 
can be deducted from the remarks about its 
composition, possesses little unity and falls 
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short, because of the diversity of topics and 
limitation of scope, of drawing an adequate 
picture of contemporary Mexican literature. 

The bibliographical guide includes the 
works written between 1910 and 1949 by all 
native and foreign authors who have followed 
a literary career in Mexico. In addition to 
furnishing the author’s name, pseudonyms, 
date and place of birth (and of death if de- 
ceased), this volume lists, grouped by genre 
and arranged chronologically, the titles, date 
and place of publication (the same data for 
other editions if any were made), and date of 
premiére of plays. The second section gives 
the titles of Mexican anthologies and Spanish 
or Spanish American ones with works by 
Mexicans. Two pages of titles of critical 
studies and one of bibliographical items pre- 
cede the very valuable list of literary periodi- 
cals, which incorporates and expands greatly 
the number known to Spell. Francisco Giner 
de los Rios’ short bibliography of Spanish 
poetry in Mexico (1939-49) and José Porrda 
Turanzas’ index of names in the first volume 
of the two being reviewed constitute the 
remaining sections of the book. Martinez’ 
bibliography of contemporary Mexican litera- 
ture is the only one available which makes 
any claim to completeness and, in conse- 
quence, becomes an indispensable tool for the 
study of the period. It brings together data 
well nigh impossible to compile in a country 
like Mexico. 

This new series, Clasicos y Modernos, of 
which Martinez’ books form volumes 3 and 4, 
merits recognition for the scholarly studies 
and carefully edited texts which have already 
appeared. 

Indiana University Harvey L. JoHNSON 
BaTaILuton, Marcet, Erasmo y Espafa: 
estudios sobre la historia espiritual del siglo 
zvi, traduccién de Antonio Alatorre, 

Mexico: Fondo de cultura econémica, 

1950, 2 vols. 80 pesos. 

Fewer works in the field of Hispanic studies 
published in the 1930’s have had greater in- 
fluence than Erasme et l’Espagne (1937), 
which has now been translated into Spanish. 
In many respects, this is virtually a new work. 
Of the 915 works listed in the select bibliog- 
raphy, more than a hundred appeared after 
1936. The present-day renaissance in Spain in 
the field of the mystics and other religious 
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figures has allowed the author to re-evaluate 
his previous opinions concerning Juan de 
Avila and the early Jesuits. The quotations, 
which in the original French edition were 
cited in French, now appear in Spanish. The 
appendix, “Erasmo y el nuevo mundo,” has 
been written especially for this edition. The 
78 page analytical index will be of the greatest 
use to the user of this extremely scholarly 
work. Many additions and modifications 
appear in the footnotes and for this reason, 
these should not be left unread. This edition 
will, no doubt, be hailed with all the critical 
acclaim that was heaped upon Erasme et 
VEspagne; it will continue to be the most 
outstanding and thorough study yet produced 
of Erasmus’ influence in Spain and on Spanish 
thought in all of its manifestations, literary, 
religious and philosophical. : 

Henstey C. Woopsripee 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


KEeLEMAN, PAL, Baroque and Rococo in Latin 
America. New York: Macmillan, 1951. xii, 
302 pp. 192 plates. $16.50. 

Mr. Kelemen has spent twenty years study- 
ing the artistic treasures of Latin America. 
To this study he has brought the fruits of 
years of training in Europe, and his New 
World investigations have been brilliantly pre- 
sented in two volumes, Medieval American 
Art, published by Macmillan in 1946 (reviewed 
in Hispania, August, 1949), and the present 
volume, the result of the author’s travels in 
Latin America during the preparation of the 
earlier work and of his interest in Latin 
American colonial art as an extension and ful- 
fillment of European baroque and rococo. 

The book is a triumph of creative synthesis 
and lucid exposition. After two introductory 
chapters, “The Colonial Scene” and “The 
Artistic Climate,” the author discusses “Ca- 
thedrals,” “Christ in the New World”’ (cruci- 
fixes and statues and paintings of Jesus), 
“Colonial Colombia,” “Some Mexican Gems” 
(provincial church architecture), ‘Religious 
Dramatis Personae” (statues of saints), 
“Earthquake Baroque” (churches in Antigua 
and elsewhere in Central America), “Sculptors 
of Quito,” “Viceregal Peru,” “Unknown 


Painters,” “The Splendor of Colonial Organs,” 
“Rococo in Brazil,” and “The Woodcarver’s 
Language.” 

A point frequently made and thoroughly 
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substantiated here is how fully the Indian love 
of ornate detail contributed to the full flower- 
ing of churrigueresque and plateresque art in 
America. To clarify for himself and for us the 
peculiarly American contributions to this art, 
the author made an extended trip through 
Europe to contrast its baroque and rococo 
with the American counterparts. He points 
up these contrasts and shows us how the Latin 
American forms were influenced by the land, 
the climate, the people, and the social and 
economic background. 

The book is magnificently illustrated with 
nearly two hundred plates containing an aver- 
age of four photographs each, so that there are 
nearly eight hundred photographs, many of 


them of facades, portals, retables, and details 
here photographed and presented for the first 
time. The plates follow the text, but they are 
arranged in the same sequence as the discus- 
sions, which are without exception significant, 
clear, illuminating, and readable. 

The cost of this volume, printed in luxurious 
large format (8 x 11 inches), is not high in view 
of the wealth of superb illustrations and of the 
skill with which the publisher and bookmaker 
have matched the many virtues of the text. It 
will furnish many hours of pleasurable and 
profitable reading and looking, and it will make 
a magnificent gift for anyone who has ever 
travelled or wished to travel in Latin America. 
The Choate School Donatp D. Wats 





